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PREFACE. 





Tue term “ Magazine” implies a repository or collection of the 
materials of knowledge, without restricting or specifying their 
nature: but without doubt, it was originally understood that the 
information which it bestowed should be of a mixed and miscella- 
neous kind; that it should collect from Science and Literature 
what was most striking for novelty, or valuable for intrinsic infor- 
mation, arranging in a commodious compass that which was scat- 
tered through various channels, and preserving what otherwise 
would have perished from neglect. 

When the Literature of a Country is yet in its infancy, and the 
pursuit of knowledge is confined to a few, such a plan is the most 
advantageous that could be adopted. But when the general mass 
begins to separate, and divide itself into various branches ; when 
each division or province requires a separate consideration, some 
alteration will be also necessary in the manner of detailing it; 
the Magazine will depart more and more from its miscellaneous 
character; its scattered notices will assume a nearer relation to 
each other, and it will at length confine itself to some peculiar and 
separate branches of inquiry; for, as Lord Bacon says, “ Were it 
not better for a man in a fair room to set up one great light, or 
branching candlestick of light, than to go about with a small watch- 
candle in every corner.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine has endeavoured to preserve the 
distinction here described. The staple article of the Work con- 
sists in the account given of the Antiquities and Literature of the 
country ; occasionally admitting notices of other Works, either 
foreign or domestic, which seemed to call for admission either by 
intrinsic worth, or temporary interest. 

It is not in the power of those who conduct a Magazine like 
the present, to command the relative quantity of their materials, 
as that much depends on their Correspondents, or to distribute 
with exact proportion the space that each division of their work 
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should receive: sometimes there is a larger accession of literary 
notices, sometimes the antiquarian subjects preponderate: the 
balance, however, if at all defective in one month, is restored in 
another. Besides, the Proprietors endeavour to set apart, at all 
times, a space for the older Literature of the country, either by 
reviews or extracts, so as to make their two separate subjects re- 
frect light on each other, and act by combination. A relic of anti- 
quity often enables us to clear up a dubious passage of an author, 
which may have defied previous interpretation ; and in the same 
way the works of our older authors are storehouses of valuable in- 
formation, which the Antiquary may take as his faithful and intel- 
ligent companion and guide. To these are added accounts of some 
of the more interesting parts of modern Literature; so that in an 
extended Series like ours, its progression will be marked and pre- 
served; while in another department, many little notices and 
fragments, of themselves apparently of small significance, will 
acquire importance, and gradually unite themselves to the 
larger masses from which they have been separated by time and 
accident. Such has been our design,—it is a duty we owe to 
the Public to see the execution as perfect as we can make it; so 
we trust that we shall not fall under the censure,—Quod tempore 
antiquum videtur, id incongruitate est maximé novum. 


Dec. 31, 1836. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


P.C. S. S. remarks: ** At page 3 of 
the ‘Loseley Manuscripts,’ the learned 
Editor appears to have fallen into a sin- 
gular and rather amusing error. In de- 
scribing the meeting at Rochester between 
Henry VIII. and Anne of Cleves, it is 
said that the King and eight gentlemen 
of his Privy Chamber were attired in 
‘marble coats ; which the Editor inge- 
niously conjectures to mear. ‘ coats per- 
haps of a plain stone-colour. If Mr. 
Kempe had taken the trouble to refer to 
Dueange, he would have found the true 
meaning of this expression: Vol. Iv. p. 
50i. *Marprinus Pannus: Qui ex filis 
diversi at varii coloris textus. Sfatutum 
pro Draperiis Trecens; an: 1360, tom. 3. 
Ordinal. Reg. France. p. 414. Et si ne 
peult on tiltre en estain gw’il soit pres, 
Camelin ou Mansre, &e. Melius ibidem, 
p. 416. art. 17.—E¢ tous draps tixus de 
diverses laines, comme MARBREZ ou Ca- 
melins.” Inthe Glossarium Novum, tom. 
it, p. 1169, there are no fewer than nine 
different quotations from works of the 
middle ages, skewing the real sense of 
this not very uncommon term. And in 
a book of yet more ordinary occurrence, 
the Dictionnaire de l Academie, it is thus 
explained: ‘ Etoffes Marbrés—Des étoffes 
ou il y a des soies ou des laines de diffe- 
rentes couleurs, méleés ensemble.” 

S. X. (a constant customer of 60 years 
standing) remarks: “I have read with 
much pleasure in your Magazine, the 
remarks of your learned and ingenious 
reviewer on the lately-published numbers 
of Loudon’s ‘ Arboretum Britannicum ;’ 
but their author is certainly mistaken in 
supposing that ‘ Arboretum is not a classi- 
cal word, and that there is no authority 
for it, since we find in the Noctes Attica, 
book 17, c. 2, the following quotation 
from Q. Claudius Quadrigarius, an an- 
cient Roman annalist of high repute: 
¢ Convalles et arboreta magna erant:’ im- 
mediately succeeded, indeed, by this re- 
mark of Agellius, ‘arboreta ignobilius 
verbum est, arbusta celebratius.’ But 
then it is to be observed that arbustum, 
often as we find it in the best Roman 
writers both of prose and poetry, is rarely 
if ever employed by them except in the 
limited sense of a nursery or plantation of 
elms, poplars, and other tall trees requi- 
site for the culture of the vine according 
to the Italian method ; which consists in 
training the vine-plants, creeperwise, 
along the stems of such trees up to their 
summits; from whence their branches 
are interwoven from tree to tree in 
festoons, so as to form a continuous 


shade, and beautiful ornament, es- 
pecially in the fruiting season. Arbus- 
tum is, in fact, synonymous to vineyard : 
‘Qui vineam vel arbustum constituere 
volet, seminaria prius facere debebit.’ 
Columella, lib. r. * Arbustum est cim 
vites ulmis, populis, et similibus arboribus 
applicantur.’ Cato de Re Rustica. On 
the other hand, Arboretum plainly de- 
notes a plantation of all kinds of trees, 
according to its derivation from Arbor; 
and conformably also to the genius of the 
Latin tongue, as in the instance of Escu.- 
letum fircu Esculus. i am therefore 
much inclined to think that in any future 
edition of Mr. Loudon’s work, ‘instead of 
substituting Arbustum for Arboretum, he 
will do well to retain its present title. At 
any rate, I confidently hope that he will 
soon have ap opportunity of making his 
choice between the two opinions ; agree- 
ing in this respect most sincerely with 
the friendly wishes of your reviewer.” 

Mr. Bonp should supply us with a 
better drawing of the golden rod; his 
sketch looks not unlike a tobacco pipe. 

In answer to CuristopHeR Easet,— 
the shops in front of the Royal Exchange 
have been partly removed, and we under- 
stood at the time of the improvements 
that the others will follow when the leases 
shall be expired. 

A new Edition of the Works of Bishop 
Hall is preparing for the Press. Any 
Notice of works omitted in former 
Editions, or of particulars tending to 
elucidate the Biography of that author, 
will be thankfully received by the Editor. 

G. L. F. desires to be satisfied as to 
the true author of the well-known * Vin- 
dicie contra a Tyrannos.” My copy, Amste- 
lod. ad Egidium Vaickenier, 1660.) has 
on the title-page—“ S. J. Bruto Ceiltd, 
sive, ut putatur, Zzeodoro Bezd, auctore.” 
Some former owner has drawn a pen 
through the latter name, and superscribed 
“ Hoffomanno.”” In the Chronological 
Tables appended by Macclaine to his 
paraphrase of Mosheim, among the lite- 
rary men of France in the 16th century, 
occurs the name of “Hub. Languet, au- 
thor of the Vindicie c. Tyrannos.” Now, 
who is the actual author ? 

We much regret that some serious mis- 
prints occurred in the quotations from 
Mr. Maude’s ** Schoolboy” in our last 
number, In the seventh line quoted, for— 
‘ Ina sweet spot to running waters clear,’ 
in the original it is ‘In a sweet spot to 
nursing Nature dear.’ For ‘rightly en- 
dowed,’ read ‘richly endowed ;’ and for 
* sweetest rapture,” read ¢ purest rapture,’ 
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DRAMAS. By Joanna Baie. 3 Vous. 1836. 


MANY years have passed since Joanna Baillie first gave to an admiring 
public those productions of her muse, which at once placed her at the 
head of the dramatists of the day. From causes, some of them perhaps 
not difficult to state, wiile all other poetry, epic, lyric, romantic, has 
flourished even to luxuriance, that of the serious drama has of late 
years been but little cultivated, and, even at best, with a dubious and 
moderate succ_ss, There are some few exceptions, such as Mr. Milman’s 
Fazio, Miss Mitford's Rienzi, Mr. Coleridge’s Remorse ; but these are but 
single efforts, not leading to a future expansion of the dramatic talent. 
The two great Minstrels of the North and of the South—-Scott and Byron— 
both failed. Mr. Coleridge never followed up the success of his first play ; 
and Miss Baillie, while she witnessed the downfall of many a previously 
splendid reputation, kept the field without a rivel. We do not wonder at 
the manifold failures which occurred, consideriug from what previous dis- 
cipline the aspirants to the tragic laurel came to the combat. Some who 
had been successful in the looser style, and the more contemplative and 
varied feeling of the epic ; some fresh from the splendid descriptions, the 
brilliant episodes, and rich galleries of the romantic fable ; some who 
had distinguished themselves alone in the soft luxury of pastoral descrip- 
tion ; others emerged from the walk of satire and wit ; and all aspired to 
success in a province of poetry the most difficult of all to subdue ; requir- 
ing, and jealously requiring, the most concentrated powers of thought and 
language, the widest knowledge of life, the command of the various pas- 
sions of the human heart, great experimental and practical familiarity with 
the different ranks of society, cleverness in combining and weaving inci- 
dents, and, lastly, great and attentive examination of the technical manage- 
ment of scenic illusion. 

We do not say that Miss Baillie has altogether succeeded where others 
have failed, but that she has decidedly shown a more completely dramatic 
talent. Perhaps among all her plays there is not one that is so pleasing 
in representation as Rienzi; but then again, that one is certainly not to 
be put in comparison with her many various and fine productions. Amidst 
all the elegance and beauty of the poetry of the present day—impressed as 
it is with the varied character of its different authors, and extending, as it 
does, through almost all the provinces of the art—there is one distin- 
guishing characteristic belonging to it, which separates it from the poetic 
style of the preceding age, and which would be a mark easily recognized 
by future critics,—which is, its tendency to a luxuriant and overflowing 
fulness of description.* This has its beauties, as well as its defects ; though 
overcharged, it may not be in some cases very objectionable, and when it 
is employed in delineating the forms of nature, it brings with it a charm 
in images, in description, nay even in language, words, and sounds, which 





* See a memorable instance of misplaced description in the play of ‘ Rayner,’ p. 
127, where the messenger, who is hastening with a pardon for a criminal, and who is 
already helated, takes a whole page to describe a river. 
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more than compensates for its critical defects—‘ quamvis perfida, cara 
tamen :'—but we cannot be blind to the fact, that this habit of thought and 
this style of composition are much at variance with the very essence of 
dramatic poetry, which has but little room to exhibit its various powers of 
excitement,—which, despising all that is trifling, and dismissing all that 
is irrelevant, deals only with the important and the interesting ; which 
must act strongly on the feelings, the affections, the passions ; which must 
skilfully conduct an important plot through a few short scenes to a natural 
and necessary termination ; which must bind up in a short compass the 
long tissue of life; which must clothe the philosophy of passion in the 
absolute garb of real and individual character, preserve a constantly pro- 
gressing dramatic movement, make the most of every word, action, and 
thought, and which must, as it were, follow and gather up all the floating 
wrecks of man’s disastrous and erring will, as they are drifting across the 
dark tide of destiny, and collect them on the shore to build a forlorn 
memorial to lis fame. 

It is given but to few to excel in various ways. Great strength refuses 
to be joined to great flexibility; where we attempt a variety of attain- 
ment and pursuit, there is much danger of becoming superficial and 
weak. The old tragedians of Greece were tragedians and nothing else. 
Sophocles wrote more than a century of plays, but he wrote neither epics, 
cyclics, nor pastorals. It is seldom that a poet can avoid carrying one 
favourite style of composition into another. Thus Gray owned that he 
was so accustomed to the high finish, the rich elaboration, the beautiful 
miniature-painting of his lyrical style, that he could not satisfy himself 
with the plainer and more varied character of the didactic poem. So it 
was with many of our dramatic aspirants ; they brought to the stage their 
offerings, costly and beautiful indeed, but of a kind that was totally un- 
known to it before: they described when they should have felt ; they 
reasoned when they should have suffered ; they were eloquent when they 
should have been energetic ; they were curious in words, when the audi- 
ence wanted thoughts ; they pleased when they should have moved ; they 
had studied books not men; they had all the learning of the closet, but 
not the knowledge of the living world : their’s was no quivering of the sen- 
sitive nerve ; no throbbing of the sympathetic heart ; the sacred fountain 
of tears, the riyn daxptwrv, remained tranquil and undisturbed, and Melpo- 
mene listened with surprise, but indifference, to a language she had never 
heard before. ‘This tendency to an analytic minuteness of description, 
whether of inward feeling or external nature, is certainly found in Miss 
Baillie, as in her contemporaries ; but then it is accompanied with excel- 
lencies of many kinds which they did not possess. None can deny her 
the possession of original powers ; there are no plays like her’s in the his- 
tory of the drama ; her language and verse is her own—her characters are 
her own—they do not resemble those of her predecessors—they have some 
likeness to the character of the Elizabethan plays, but they are not servile 
imitations ; in short, with their beauties and their defects, their general 
vigour and their occasional greatness, their excellent parts and their defec- 
tive whole, they are by right her own. In point of beauty and graceful- 
ness of design and elegance of execution, Basil stood in her first series, to 
our belicf, pre-eminent. There was a beautiful and poetical contrast 
throughout. The character of the intrepid and experienced soldier, 
high in military fame, bred in camps, and inured to battle, the favourite 
son of Bellona, held in the soft and gentle chains of female beauty ; the 
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involuntary struggles of conscience, the stern and startling voice of Duty, 
the melancholy forebodings of the future, like dark and damp shadows 
chilling and covering the heart ; the renewed flattery and smiles and en- 
couragement of Hope ; the alternations of conflicting passions ; the triumph 
of love; and at last the terrific retribution, when the grave alone was deep 
enough to shield the fallen and degraded warrior from remorse and shame ; 
all this found a powerful bond of sympathy, and delivered, as it was, in 
language of considerable elegance and harmony, and hung round with 
the choicest garlands of sentiment and expression, formed a fine specimen 
of dramatic art. We do not like the death of Basil; this manner of killing 
heroes to the ears and not to the eye, being altogether modern, and conse- 
quent on the invention of gunpowder. We think Miss Baillie rather unfor- 
tunate in her final exits, and that this one might have been more skilfully 
managed, 

And tragical, my noble Lord, it is, 

For Pyramis therein doth kill himself; 
but the blemish, if it is one, does not affect the other parts. 

We rank Montfort much below our favourite : there is, to our minds, a 
vapoury and strutting sort of mock grandeur about it. An attempt 
at being very gigantic and heroic, without the simple impress of real 
dignity ; the characters are on an artificial elevation. No wonder the play 
was not well received ; we only wonder how those, like John Kemble and 
his immortal sister, who were experienced in their art, should have ven- 
tured to bring it out. The unnatural hatred of Manfred, is not only dis- 
agreeable, but to the common mind must be unaccountable. The natural 
man, the gentleman of the gallery, knows no such abstract and refined 
aversions ; he requires plain intelligible motives. He does not hate men, 
with a fiendish and demoniac hatred, for a look, a gesture, a tone of voice, 
a manner—a je ne sgai quoi, that cannot be defined nor expressed. ‘Then, 
this hatred was as dull as it was unaccountable. There was no advance of 
action, no combination of circumstance, no progression of incidents, no relief 
through secondary characters and events, and subsidiary circumstances ; it 
had to us something of the savour of the German school; at any rate, 
this hatred was a very unfit basis for a production, which more than any 
other, must appeal to the general feeling, the common nature, and which 
does not deal with the eclectic, the scholastic, the refined. Jane Montfort 
is a kind of heroine in high life, with no woman's hold upon her feelings. 
We find no such characters in Shakspeare, where women are women. 
This is a sort of creation of modern society, It might have pleased Louis 
the Grand in the private theatre at Versailles ; he would have flattered 
himself that Montfort had formed his grandeur of sentiment from him ; but 
it could not succeed in the Commons.* 

Of all the plays, Hihwald is the most defective in plot, and yet the one 
possessing, in our opinion, the greatest beauties of composition. We 
have now got to a nobler passion,— 

‘ The last infirmity of noble minds,— 


one producing greater actions, and inspiring loftier sentiments. The pro- 
gress of ambition in the mind of the youthful peasant is finely marked : the 
change and disfigurement of his once ingenuous and noble nature are boldly 
traced ; the depths of his tempted and betrayed nature are sounded, and 








* Kean played in Montfort, and produced of course some of his terrific effects ; as 
when he appeared after the murder, 
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prophetic gleams and forebodings of his future destinies are not withheld. 
The events that succeed each other excite curiosity, and are described 
with force and eloquence. The details of the plot are not very original, nor 
are the different parts well jointed or skilfully combined ; and, to use the 
expression of some foreign critic—* there is plenty of b/ood and blank verse”’ 
throughout. But the poetry is very beautiful, though the metaphors and 
similes and illustrating images are too elaborately drawn out. If it is, as 
is said, a certain sign of poetry being good, that we recur to it with plea- 
sure, we can truly say, that often as we have read this play, we still read 
it again and again—decies repetita placet. How we lament that the 
separately beautiful limbs of this statue could not be combined and moulded 
into one perfect and majestic form. 

The plays in these new volumes, though superior to the former in the 
finish and cast of execution, are, we frankly own, much inferior as produc- 
tions of dramatic talent. Perhaps the passions which they delineate, are 
such as do not afford so noble a platform for genius to display its powers ; 
perhaps there is a vigour and freshness in our early and youthful creations, 
a warmth and glow in our first poetic loves, a richness and flavour in the 
first fruits of fancy, which no future toil nor art can equal. Yet study 
and time have still produced their effects, in the greater correctness of the 
poetry, in the ease and variety of the versification, in the closer unity and 
arrangement of the plot, the connexion of the incidents, though not to say 
in greater originality of invention. There was in this respect much that was 
faulty in the earlier plays ; and indeed, we consider the best work which 
Miss Baillie could now perform for the stability of her fame, would be 
carefully to revise her earlier dramas, weed out their ungraceful and 
offensive peculiarities * of diction,—republish them, together with the pre- 
sent tragedies,—leave out her offerings to Thalia altogether,—and we 
venture to say, that in her volumes would be recognized a power of 
dramatic talent, and a fine variety of poetic conception and expression, 
which had certainly not been known in any one mind, since Melpomene 
woke from her long and almost death-like sleep upon the grave of Otway.t 
Of the present plays we shall proceed to give our opivion in as brief a 
compass as possible. 


Dramas, by Joanna Baillie. (July, 





* As in Ethwald—‘ Thou’st, fixéd, stretchéd, seizéd.’’ This is very ungraceful, 
and contrary to the genius of the language—it is a fault pervading the play. ‘ What, 
Bertha is it thee (thou) who steal’st upon me.’ ‘When I could see him from the 
pursuit come.’ ‘ In war’s iron field, such honor meriting.’ ‘‘ Their sticcess owe— 
honoured indeed am I.’’ ‘* Under the influence of that dark wizérd.’’ ‘‘ Wheeling 
aloft with wild dissénant screams.’’ ‘ Let not your noble spirit be then shent ;’ which 
word occurs several times. But the greatest felon of all, is the verb do, who though 
repeatedly banished by the assembled synod of Parnassus, always returns from trans- 
portation. It is most offensively repeated in this play. ‘ That I do feel a wild and 
trembling pleasure’—‘ But they ds press so closely on my heart’—and so on. We 
hope all these blemishes will be erased—how they have remained so long we cannot 
imagine. We quote from the second edition. In Const. Paleologus—‘ But poor in 
kingly dllies ; and, ‘ And martial then my new gain’d strength,’ for marshall; and 
“¢ The vile refaige and garbage of theenemy.’ In Orra, p. 9, ‘ I think of wiving my 
lone state.’ P. 26, ‘ From thee as cadets from an elder born.’ In Orra there is 
beautiful poetry, with a wretched plot. The Beacon is a beautifully written drama 
throughout. The fault of the Family Legend, is its tendency to be too melodramatic. 

+ Since the days of Otway and Rowe what have we had? Two plays by Mason; 
a volume by Jephson ; the Revenge, by Young; and Douglas, by Home. So closes 
the scanty list. But in the same period, how richly cultivated is every other poetic 
department. The name of Thomson should be added ; but in truth there is no real 
dramatic talent in him or in the others. It was all forced fruit, and wanted flayour. 
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Romtero.—There is a defect, we think, in the impression which the 
character of Zorada was intended to produce ; and which arises from this 
circumstance—that what is added to the intensity of her filial duty, seems 
taken from the warmth of her connubial love. The love of the wife is too 
much sacrificed to the duty of the daughter: besides feeling, however 
virtuous and good, if exercised clandestinely and with fear of discovery, 
loses much of its bloom and attraction. Her first reception of her hus- 
band, after his absence, is too abrupt, and her displeasure too hasty, con- 
sidering that her father had previously acquainted her with the oath which 
Romiero had taken to his Sovereign, and that she consequently knew him 
to be bound by all the sacred obligations of duty, as a subject to his 
King. Her rejection, too, of Romiero’s endearing and courtly terms, and 
playful tokens of affection, is harsh and unfeminine—it is not the language 
which Desdemona would use to Othello. In her very first address to her 
returned husband, she chides the fond expression of his affection, and turns 
her thoughts immediately on her father. 


Nay, good my Lord, those words are full of fondness, 
And yet they please me not. What shall I say? 
Speak to me as a wife, companion, friend, 

Not as a petted darling. Art thou well ? 

How has it fared with thee since last we parted ? 

My father too—what dost thou know of him ? 


This is rather chilling, even we think, who ourselves have been brought up 
in a chilly atmosphere. Again she says, 





The horrid tale is true, 
The King has bound him by the horrid oath 
Which thou didst mention to me—dase compliance ! 


without a single reflection on the open and satisfactory explanation which 
Romiero had previously given to her—that, if he had not taken the oath, 
his own life would have been the sacrifice, and that her father was really 
in safety. 

Dear Love! he is in safety far from hence, 

This oath, as to his life, is nugatory, 

And but for it, thou ne’er hadst seen thy husband. 

Thou know’st the cruel nature of Don Pedro, 

Ah! why that face of sorrowful displeasure ? 

Alas! I see I am not welcome here !— 


Now, as Romiero had assured her of her father’s personal safety, and of 
the necessity which obliged him to the oath, Zorada virtually prefers her 
father’s presence to her husband's life: at least her expressions approach 
closely to these conclusions, or else she does not credit Romiero’s asser- 
tion. Zorada’s character has no attraction to us. This filial duty, which 
tramples down the sweetest blossoms of all other affections, in its deter- 
mined and inflexible path, excites in us imperfect sympathy. The love of 
the wife can, perhaps, hardly be carried to such an extent as to displease ; 
but if it falls short, it greatly offends. The only pleasing female characters 
are those where gentleness, fondness, and a perfectly tender and confiden- 
tial love, prevail over every other quality. In modern days, it is not the 
severe character of the heroines of the Greek stage, of the Electra, that 
will delight,— it is Imogene, Juliet, Miranda ; it is, 





the gentle Lady married to the Moor, 
And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb. 


Again, why should Romiero never have suspected Beatrice, instead of his 
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wife—it surely was more natural. The violence of his ‘ foregone conclu- 
sions,’ in his interview with Guzman, pp. 63—66, are not warranted, 
considering that his jealousy is not artfully and vigilantly fostered with 
constant surmises and solicitations, as Othello’s was ; but spontaneously 
arose, and, like that of Leontes, breaks forth in frantic violence. If this 
passion of jealousy was to be the agent of the drama, and it was necessary 
to paint it in its strongest colours,—a more skilful combination of unfor- 
tunate coincidences should have given to it a more natural existence. The 
scenes of Beatrice and Maurice come in with good effect to soften in some 
degree the unpleasing effect of the leading passion : but there is an unac- 
countable deficiency of explanation in Zorada,—and there is a want of relief 
in this play, arising from the incidents not being sufficiently varied : the last 
act fails in interest, from want of sufficient action and circumstances. 
There is no character to whom the feelings and sympathy is directed. 
Perhaps the manner of Romiero’s death is not natural—but at any rate, 
his stalking to the front of the stage, away from the very person whom 
with the whole energy of his soul he had been endeavouring to discover, 
at the very moment of the possession of his desires, merely to give time for 
Zorada to throw a veil over her father’s face, is one of the clumsiest pieces 
of mechanical contrivance we ever met with. The little touches of descrip- 
tion are always good and fresh: as the following lines, though they are not 
very dramatic : 
Maurice. 

What! here alone, the ladies being retired ? 

On such a day as this, when the blue waves, 

Heaving and sinking in the sunny gleam, 

Show all the changes of their crisped sides 

Like the seamed foldings of a silken robe ; 

When every sea-bird is upon the wing, 

Skimming and diving for his finny prey ; 

When distant vessels, tacking to the breeze, 

Seem dames whose snowy kirtles are stretched out 

To the slow measure of some courtly dance : 

On such a day as this, to stay at home, 

In gloomy chambers pent ! 


Henriquez.—The play is intended to illustrate the passion of Remorse ; 
—properly speaking, a feeling of the mind consequent on the cessation of a 
passion criminally and fatally indulged. The very nature of it seems ill 
fitted for the purpose of dramatic action ; for the deed is done which is 
the source of excitement ; the action is over, with all its concomitant cir- 
cumstances, its high resolves, its desperate struggles, and fatal success. 
Remorse soon follows the ‘ antecedentum scelestem,’-—but remorse con- 
sists in fearful meditation, in the upbraidings of conscience, in miserable 
repentance of the guilty past, and in agonizing anticipation of the avenging 
future : but this does not lead to action, which is the life-blood of the dra- 
matic fable. The murder is perpetrated as the fable begins—all that fol- 
lows must be of inferior interest. The spectator cannot interest himself 
in the gloomy reproachings of the murderer's conscience, as in the 
storm and conflict of those mad and tempestuous passions that hurried 
him to the crime. We wonder that the subject did not naturally lead 
to grand and melancholy soliloguies by Henriquez, in which Miss 
Baillie’s powers would have been nobly called forth. This would have 
been a more natural outlet of the groaning and burthened mind, than the 
discourses which Henriquez holds with others. The plot has parts too 
much resembling those of Romicro—one person in a wood being mistaken 

l 
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for another ; their appearance exciting jealousy ; a female resident in the 
family of Henriquez and Romiero, from whom, or their lovers, the mistake 
arises, on which the action turns. Henriquez is guilty of murder, without 
even seeing Leonora, or any inquiry ; is that consistent with Ais character, 
and with the knowledge he must have had of hers? The suspicions of 
Diego are skilfully thrown out, and preserved within due limits ; but the 
jealousy of Henriquez is not founded on sufficient grounds: the reason of 
which is, that it was necessary to have the crime committed as quickly as 
possible, in order to commence the passion of the play—Remorse. Now, 
Leonora’s conduct could give no real grounds for it ; and it would have 
taken too much time to weave a tissue of adventures, which would have 
made Henriquez’s suspicions probable. Hence its hasty abruptness. We 
do not approve of Leonora’s hints and surmises, as given p, 204, 
‘What words ? 


Does he suspect—no, what should he suspect? 
Thy face looks pale and haggard—Did he name him ? 


Diego. Name whom ? Leon. No, no one. 
And again : 
It is a blest relief, 
It comes upon my heart—a loaded heart— 
That was with horror press’d, and brings these tears. 

Now, what grounds could Leonora have for those wild suspicions? No 
cognizance of any acts ; and, from Henriquez’s character, no grounds to 
suspect any; for she did not know him to be suspicious of her, and that 
could be the only rational ground of such a crimina! act. But our main 
objection lies in the fact, of the crime of murder committed by Henriquez 
being considered throughout the play in a light far too favourable, both by 
himself and others. If this is the case, it is undoubtedly a very great 
blemish in the design, because it would not be in accordance with our 
genuine feelings. We can only say, that on repeated perusals, our impres- 
sion remains the same. And here we venture to make a suggestion, whether, 
if the murder of Juan had been committed on the stage, before the cyes of 
the audience,—it would not have much affected the feeling and sentiments 
of the subsequent parts. The ear cannot send to the mind and heart such 
pictures as the eye does ; the very blood drops from the dagger, and death 
himself appears as an actor in the scene. How would Henriquez’s subse- 
quent conduct and feelings, or the ready forgiveness of his friends, have ap- 
peared, after the spectators had been eye-witnesses of the atrocity of the 
deed? We think, very differently ; and yet in fact his guilt is the same, 
There are defects, as well as advantages, in removing such scenes from sight. 
That an important effect arises from the suppression, is here seen. ‘The Friar 
to whom Henriquez makes his confession, is too lenient and forgiving ; he 
says nothing of a full confession, or of Henriquez acquitting Antonio, which 
should have been the first step. We think also that too much favour is 
shown by the King and Cortes to the assassin; and Henriquez himself 
considers that Death will absolve his crime ; a strange doctrine this—that 
his fame will be re-established, his memory cleared, his spirit at peace— 
and this after the unprovoked murder of his confiding and bosom friend. 
In fact, he and the other characters appear to consider that a confession and 
voluntary death on the part of the murderer, totally washes him clean of 
the guilt of blood, re-establishes his innocence, and restores his name to the 
favour of society. This is a doctrine which not only no moralist could ap- 
prove, but not even the natural feelings of the conscience endure. Such 
lines as the following, from different speeches, occur : 

Gent. Mac. Vou. VI. 








—— 
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Noble Henriquez, thy too stubborn virtue.— 

Living or dead, brave man, thou must be honoured.— 
To all that is most great and admirable 

Thou art akin. I have no words to speak 

The thoughts I have of thee,—thou noble man !— 


But in the following speech of the King, the tone of feeling is yet more ex- 
aggerated and misplaced : 


His life, indeed, we must despair to save ; 

But infamy is from his name removed, 
As Heaven from Hell—yea, his proud house shall boast 
Of this its noble malefactor, more 

Than all its trophied chiefs.— 

When at the bar he stood arraigned, and pled, 

Proving his secret guilt against himself, 

Ne’er rose his form so nobly on the mind 

E’en in his days of triumph.— 

But when the fatal sentence was pronounced, 

He raised his head and sent a look to Heaven 

Of proud appeal and solemn thankfulness : 

A look of pious hope, so dignified, 

He seemed like some fallen seraph, that again 

Was on his way to bliss. 
Rescue ! far more than rescue! his proud house 
The very implements of execution 

Will henceforth in their banners proudly wave. 


There is a great deal more of this. (See pp. 351, 353, 362, 364,) which 
is all responded to by a kindred sentiment of Henriquez. 


And I can take a good man by the hand, 
And feel we are akin.— 





To which Carlos’s description of his conduct (p. 362) agrees, just previous 
to his execution : 

He with two ancient camp-mates and your liegeman, 

Conversed with kindlier, more enliven’d freedom 

Than he was wont: spoke of their old adventures, 

Praised many a valiant heart fallen in the field, 

And of the fate of others did inquire 

With kindly interest, &c. 


Throughout, the mind of Henriquez is not directed to his murdered vic- 
tim,—the pale and bleeding corse of Juan does not haunt him and for ever 
rise before him ; he does not dwell on his having cut off Juan from life, 
from enjoyment, from happiness ;—but he thinks only of himself, and of 
regaining, by an act of self devotion, the good opinion of the world. 

We will not go so far as to say that our objection will be generally consi- 
dered as just ; but if it is, it must certainly be fatal to the successful design of 
the drama. Nor do we like the melodramatic termination. Feeling arises to 
such an intensity, that the tedium of the dumb show and funeral procession 
must be revolting. The story is hardly perfect, as far as Leonora is con- 
cerned, who must be left to future misery. The language is poetical and 
pleasing ; in the descriptive parts, picturesque and elegant : with a little 
quaintness and want of flexibility, but much improved upon the style of the 
former plays, and certainly more natural than the dressed and artificial lan- 
guage of the tragic stage previous to Miss Baillie’s time. The speech of 
Antonio to Mencia, when he is in prison on suspicion (p. 314), is too flowery 


and elaborate ; but the one we shall give of Henriquez is both natural and 
beautiful :— 
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The morn !—and what have I to do with morn? 
The reddening sky, the smoking camp, the stir 

Of tented sleepers, rousing to the call 

The snorting steeds, in harness newly dight, 

Did please my fancy once. Among the sweetness 
Of my still native woods, when through the mist 
They showed at early dawn their stately oaks, 
Whose darkening forms did gradually appear 

Like slow approaching friends, known doubtfully ; 
These pleased me once in better days—but now 
My very soul within me is abhorrent 

Of every pleasant thing ; and that which cheers 
The stirring soldier or the waking hind, 

That which the traveller blesses, and the child 
Greets with a shout of joy, as from the door 

Of his pent cot he issues to the air, 

Does but increase my misery. 

I loathe the light of Heaven ; let the night, 

The hideous unbless’d night, close o’er me now, 
And close for ever ! 


P. 260. Is the following designed as a pun? 
Inez. Be sure thou tell to no one for what guest 
This chamber is prepared.— 
Blas. But if I should, I should not break my word, 
I guess’d it out myself. 





Martyr.—This may be called a pleasing poem, rather than a good 
play ; at any rate, it would fall under the character of the dvayweorixur, 
those that are better in perusal than action ; there is very little of the 
i}90s in it. The descriptive parts in it are very good, as that, p. 409, in 
the speech of Cordonius: ‘ First far beneath us woody peaks appear'd,’ 
&c.; though it is too full in detail, and too long, a fault Miss Baillie 
only redeems by the truth and spirit of her sketches. Portia is a character 
in which the authoress excels; we wish we could give room for the song 
from her p. 427: ‘ The lady in her early bower, &c. The scene between 
Cordonius and Sulpicius is very fine. We think, however, that if Cordo- 
nius sincerely viewed and deeply felt the truths of Christianity, he would 
naturally have been desirous of impressing them on Portia, whom he so 
devotedly loved, and whom he must have grieved to leave in a dangerous 
and fatal error ; but there is no struggle in his mind as to her faith, or 
sorrow at leaving her in the darkness and sin of Pagan idolatry. Portia’s 
last interview with Cordonius might have ended in her conversion. There 
is rather an exaggerated strain of sentiment and expression throughout 
this piece, to which, perhaps, the subject led. The end is not skilfully 
managed ; indeed, the manner of Cordonius’s death is hardly probable. 
We never read of such a death of any of the gladiators, or the victims to the 
cruelty of the amphitheatre: but we do not know a better, unless a 
different death had been chosen for the Martyr, when he might have died 
without degradation. 


Seraration.—What passion does this play present? for we can only 
trace in it the presence of repentance—consequent on a base and cruel 
murder, committed by hatred, ambition, and avarice. We have the same 
objection to make to Garcio, as we before did to Henriquez under the same 
circumstances: that thedreadful enormity of this crime isnot sufficiently felt, 
nor is it truly expiated by the public death of the one, and the self-devotion 
of the other. We grant that there are expressions of remorse and sorrow ; 
but it is not by expression that ‘a shedder of blood’ can cleanse his con- 
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science (the griefs that are talked of are always light); the dreadful 
tossings of remorse, the groanings of despair, must be heard through the 
dark and secret caverns of the heart ; not form the subject of narrative and 
detailed communication as this does :—and then, as to the forgiveness of 
society—it is a thing not to be supposed, nor hoped, nor sought ; the brand of 
guilt is indelible : the natural instinct shudders at the approach of the man of 
blood : it is in vain to talk of self-devotion as of Henriquet, or of an act of 
courage terminated by an accidental death as of Garcio, blotting out the 
guilty deed, and restoring the criminal to his place in society: this crime, 
like the forfeiture of innocence in a female, is irreparable. We must 
express our great surprise at the whole of Garcio’s interview with his wife, 
and his excuse for the murder of her brother, and her reception of it ! !— 
One of his pleas was, that he had been used in the battle field to see dead 
and dying men! (p. 56.) : 
my hapless youth 


In bloody, savage, predatory war 
Was rais’d— 


and thus seeing his enemy, his wife’s brother, sleeping— 


Love, fortune, honour,—all within the purchase 
Of one fell stroke, I rais’d my arm and gave it. 
To which the Countess replies, 
Fearful temptation ! ! 


We confess that this is to our minds most singnlar. What was the 
temptation? One that happens to hundreds and thousands for ever and 
ever :—a brother of the lady one is wooing, opposes the marriage— and 
strongly opposes it: he is in possession of the title and estates of the 
family ; the disappointed lover one day finds him asleep, and, acted upon 
by revenge and avarice, murders him in his sleep ; and when he con- 
fesses this to his wife, she replies—‘ Fearful temptation !’ and he is so 
little conscious of his guilt, that he is astonished at his wife’s saying, they 
must part :—“ *”T were monstrous! ’t were unholy, longer to live with thee.’’ 
We do not know, being among the ‘ruris amatores, how this scene was 
received by the London audience, but we should have presumed with as- 
tonishment and dislike. We do not like the second interview between 
Garcio and the Countess, pp. 66 to 70; we think it unnatural, and we are 
sorry to see her horror and indignation giving way: and because he tells 
her he has passed a bad night, she adds— 





Alas! thy frame will feel, I fear, too soon 

The scathe of years. Sorrow and sickness then 
Will bow thee down, while cold unkindly strangers 
Neglect thy couch, nor give thee needful succour. 


And she adds (for the tables are now turned, and she is endeavouring te 
reconcile him to himself) :— 


Oh! think not so! he shall be taught to love thee !— 
He shall be taught to lisp thy name, and raise 

His little hands to Heaven for blessings on thee, 

As one most dear, though absent. 


Then she embraces him and weeps on his neck ; though just before she 
had said— 


And I have been the while thy bosom’s mate, 
Pressing in plighted love the bloody hand 
That slew my brother! 
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We also ask, how is it that Garcio (p. 44) never suspected the cause of 
his wife’s coolness ?—Would it not be the very first feeling that would rise 
to his conscious guilt? Whereas he throws it all on the sullenness of his 
wife’s disposition, or her guilt : 

It cannot be !— 

In act she is not false ;—but if her heart, 


Where every kind and dear affection dwells— 
If it be changed, &c. 





and he never reflects on the possibility of her having discovered his guilt. 
Again, at p. 90, what time is supposed to have elapsed since Garcio turned 
hermit ?—Considerable, one must presume ; for already, it is said (p. 90), 





all the peasants round, I trow, : 
Set by his prayers good store: e’en mothers leave 
The very cradle of their dying infants 

To beg them. Wives, whose husbands are at sea, 
Or absent, or in any jeopardy, 

Hie to his call to crave his intercession. 


Now this character could not have been acquired under a considerable 
time, and yet that is not supposed in the drama ; nor is any hint given of 
any interval elapsing previous to Act V.; in fact it could not, from the 
disposition of the other events. This is not well managed. Lastly, in the 
case of Henriquez and Garcio, we do not consider the commission of such 
crimes probable ; for they do not arise from a mind depraved by a long 
course of guilty actions, maddened as Macbeth by ambition, or base and 
cruel as Richard ; but they are the involuntary outbreaks of passion, bursting 
at once like lightning from the cloud, and instantly followed by darkness 
and misery: anoble mind, like Henriquez, would have been better trained ; 
and in that noble disposition, those ‘ fiery passions ’—those demoniac acts 
of frantic guilt—would find no room. It is an unnatural and unauthorised 
combination of qualities, which we believe our old dramatists, true to nature, 
never recognised ; if they had, they would have considered it as an acci- 
dent to reject, not a general law to recognize and unfold. We should be 
very sorry to be unjust to Miss Baillie’s great merits ; but we speak can- 
didly our opinion, whether wrong or right, and we cannot help thinking 
there is something of the taste of the German school in these plays, in great 
crimes being committed without probable cause,and by persons possessing 
high virtues ; and secondly, in a too easy forgiveness of that which human 
opinion and feeling cannot, must not, pardon. These errors are carried to 
the highest absurdity in that insufferably dull and false play, — the 
Stranger ; false to all sound judgment, to all virtuous feeling, to all 
correct principle, and to all good taste.—We must now be brief. 


Psantom.—This play is of a more varied character; with lighter 
passages interspersed. ‘The descriptions are faithful and excellent ; see 
pages 240 and 300 ; buf*that the interest should be thrown on two charac- 
ters, Emma and Basil Gordon, who are not dramatis persone and never 
appear, is surely a defect ; and the fabrication of the plot is imperfect ; 
in fact, nothing is advanced or is worked out of the whole play ; and it 
leaves off much where it began. The persons are all extremely amiable ; 
the sentiments very pleasing ; the language very elegant; and much of 
the poetry beautiful. The descriptions of Nature are as fresh and sparkling 
as Nature herself. Here Miss Baillie is always excellent: but it really is 
no Drama. 
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The Bripe.—We cannot call this our favourite play, or consider it a 
happy story. Rasinga would not (judging by the general laws of nature) 
have so easily relinquished his second wife ; and the whole change in his 
disposition turns on the child’s speech (p. 362), after Rasinga had with- 
stood his wife, his brother, and Juan: nor do we like a plot which hinges 
on such sudden changes in the moral feelings and wills of the characters : 
they are far too easy and vulgar a resource to be used by skilful dramatists. 
A plot should be worked out of action and incident ; not by alteration of 
character: a more natural, and more dramatic termination of the story 
could easily be found ; but whether it would suit Miss Baillie’s views so 
well, we cannot say. There is a very pretty song at p. 288, which we give 
to relieve our dry and husky criticisms: 

The gliding fish that takes his play 
In shady rock of streamlet cool ; 


Thinks not how waters pass away, 
And Summer dries the pool. 


The bird beneath his leafy dome, 
Who trills his carol loud and clear ; 
Thinks not how soon his verdant home 
The lightning’s breath may sear. 
Shall I within my bridegroom’s bower, 
With braids of budding roses twin’d, 
Look forward to a coming hour 
When he may prove unkind ? 


The bee reigns in his waxen cell, 
The chieftain in his stately hold ; 
To-morrow’s earthquake—who can tell ? 
May both in ruin fold. 


Of Wircucrartr,—we shall only say, that Annabella is one of the most 
unpleasing characters we ever met with ; and that if poets do not choose 
to take the pains to write their tragedies in verse, the scholiast may be 
excused for being silent as to their merits. Why was not the Homicipe 
written in verse?) Nothing can tend to destroy all the higher and essen- 
tial qualities of tragedy so completely, as forcing the muse to take off her 
graceful buskins, and tread the stage in pantoufles. We consider verse, 
with its wise constraints, its measured melodies, and its harmonious 
powers and changes, not to be an ornament of Tragedy, but an essen- 
tial and constituent part ; most necessary in what it allows, and in what 
it prohibits. It is, as it were, a secret, but always present power, con- 
stantly acting to preserve the due balance of expression : 





so to temper Passion, that our ears 
Take pleasure in our pain, and eyes in tears 
Both smile and weep. 


If this is not preserved by the poet, Tragedy has no longer her due limits, 
her peculiar properties. She may be sunk in Jow, common, and vulgar 
life, or she may deal in interminable bombast. The tears which are the 
tribute paid her, will no longer be drawn from the fountain of pity, 
but the turbid stream of Acheron. Strip off the mask; it will not be 
Melpomene, but Medusa. We are therefore willing to consider these 
two pieces in the light of studies—unfinished productions. 





We have now completed our agreeable task ; and though we have dwelt at 
some length on what we consider the essential defects of these plays, we are 
not at all insensible to the many compensating beauties. The defects, we 
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think, lie most in the conception of the pieces and the arrangement ; the 
beauties are found in the whole mass and body of the poetry—in the sen- 
timents—the allusions—the images—the fine similitudes, and the beautiful 
descriptions. We should think Miss Baillie’s genius comes more near to 
what we conceive of the Greek tragedian Agathon than of any other—less 
correct than Sophocles, less tragic than Euripides—this charming writer, 
the loss of whose works we deplore, delighted in the soft, the beautiful, 
the natural, and the descriptive. 

Perhaps Miss Baillie’s systematical design of devoting a drama to the 
delineation of one leading passion, may have been productive of some 
monotonous effect. Perhaps our old dramatic writers left her the field clear, 
from not considering fear, hatred, remorse, fit and fruitful subjects for 
delineation : though indeed the subject is of little consequence ; it is the 
manner of viewing it, which is everything ; perhaps her very sex has pre- 
cluded her gaining a real and personal knowledge of society, and becoming 
widely acquainted with all the diversity of character and motive, and the 
mysterious relations of the passions seen in the stirring masquerade of life ; 
perhaps she has drawn her knowledge more from thought and reflexion, 
than from the living volume of society : thus we find in these plays no rich 
variation of incident ; no fertility of invention; no striking, yet natural, 
contrasts ; no principal and leading designs finished and surrounded with 
light incidental alluvions. There is a flexibility and variety of movement 
wanting ; but there is a dramatic energy and earnestness present—a 
power of pathos, and a fine elevation of fancy, and sentiments most pure 
and virtuous, and an innocence and goodness that is only defective for want 
of being united to some strong characteristic traits, through and among 
which it would appear with force. A German poet has said of a tragic 
writer of his country, of the same sex and name as ours, 


‘ Mit Harsthornern, und Burgen, und Harneschen pranget Joanna.’ 


But our Joanna does not make a show with Horns, and Harness,—but 
with all those feelings that can subdue the affections, enrich the imagina- 
tion, and elevate the moral dignity of Man. 





NOTES ON BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
(Continued from last volume, p. 350.) 


Vol. 1. p. 219. ‘ Tall Sir Thomas Robinson.’ This is the person of 
whom the ludicrous anecdote is told in the Walpoliana, vol. 11. p. 131. 


‘¢ Sir Thomas Robinson was a ¢al/ uncouth man, and his stature was often rendered 
still more remarkable by his hunting dress, a postilion’s cap, a tight green jacket, and 
buckskin breeches. He was liable to sudden whims, and once set off on a sudden in 
his hunting suit to his sister, who was married and settled at Paris. He arrived while 
there wasa large company at dinner. The servant announced M. Robinson, and he 
came in to the great amazement of the guests. Among others, a French Abbé thrice 
lifted his fork to his mouth and thrice laid it down, with an eager stare of surprize. 
Unable to restrain his curiosity any longer, he burst out with—‘ Excuse me, Sir, are 
you the famous Robinson Crusoe so remarkable in history ?’’ 


See also the Life of Ann Bellamy, vol. 1v. p. 222, where this story is 
told by Foote, who was present. ‘The exact words addressed to Sir T. 
Robinson were—‘‘ Monsieur, ne seriez vous pas, par hazard, le fameux 
Robinson Crusde, de qui on parle dans I’histoire >” 
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P, 221. ‘ Mr. Temple, now vicar of St, Gluvias, Cornwall.’—This is 
the person whose character of Gray the poet, whom he knew, is given in 
the biographies ; it originally appeared in ‘the London Magazine, 1772. 
He died Aug. 8, 1796. See the Ann. Register, 1796, p 64, and the 
Garrick Correspondence, 1. p. 435. He published ‘ Historical and Poli- 
tical Memoirs,’ and an ‘ Essay on the Clergy,’ and other small works. 

P. 227. ‘ Charles the Second, the last King of England who was a man 
of parts.’—Of course Johnson would not esteem William the Third a man 
of parts; but the impartial historian would not suffer his name thus in- 
juriously to be passed over. In political and civil knowledge, in judgment, 
in practical wisdom, in a well-regulated, understanding, he was certainly 
superior to Charles. 

P. 230. ‘ I mentioned Hume’s argument against the belief of Miracles, 
that it is more probable the witnesses to the truth of them are mistaken, 
or speak falsely, than that the miracles should be true.’ 

Dr. G. Campbell’s answer to this argument of Hume is known to every 
one. See some account of that work, and some remarks of Hume upon it, 
and his letters to Campbell in Smellie’s Life of Hume, pp. 183—195. 
Orme says—‘ Campbell completely unravelled the web which the vigorous 
adversary of Christianity had woven, and did every thing but extort an 
acknowledgment from him that he was beaten at his own weapons.’ See 
Benson’s Hulsean Lectures, vol. 1. pp. 85—94. Disc. IV.—‘ I deem it 
sufficient to reply, by denying that experience is, in all cases, the mea- 
sure of intrinsic credibility of facts. The proposition of these is of too 
general a nature. He was only authorised to assume that the intrinsic 
credibility of facts is to be measured by their analogy to our past experi- 
ence of the same or similar facts having occurred under the same or similar 
circumstances.’ ‘This is a correct and forcible objection. Besides, there 
is a fallacy in the word ‘ experience:’—whose ‘ experience’ does Hume 
mean? His own, or other than his own experience? If his own, it is 
not good against the argument. If other than his own, there is a petitio 
principit. The late discoveries in science, astronomical and geological, 
have a tendency to diminish our surprise, or to remove our incredulity of 
immediate divine interposition. 

P. 237. Sir David Dalrymple. A ‘ man of worth, a scholar, and a wit.’ 
It is a little singular, that Lord Hailes, whose study was criticism and phi- 
lology, should write English with less correctness and elegance than the 
philosophers of the same country, who may be supposed not to have paid 
the same attention to the beauties of composition—I mean Hume, A. 
Smith, and D. Stuart, &c. 

P. 239. ‘ Has not [Burke] a great deal of wit? I do not think so, Sir. 
He is indeed continually attempting wit, but he fails."—Some moderate 
jokes of Burke are on record ; the best is given by one of his biographers: 
—tLady Payne was asking him to give her the English of the phrase, 
‘* Mons Veneris’’—he instantly replied, “‘ Payne’s Hill,’ Madam. This was 
very neat. It should be remarked, that Mr. I%\\\!ton’s place at Payne's 
Hill was then in great vogue. 

P. 254. “ Johnson was the editor of Ascliams Works, published under 
the care of Mr. Bennet.”"—‘ James Beiuct, the nominal editor of this 
work, was a plain, honest schoolmaster at Lioddesdon, who knew more of 
Latin than of English. The Dedication and thc Life of Ascham, both 
very elegant compositions, were written by S. Johnson.” (MS. Note, 
signed E. Malone, July 5, 1802, ina copy in the possession of the writer. 
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in the same copy, Malone has rectified several errors, and supplied several 
omissions.) , 

P. 258. ‘ Mr. Richard Wharton, Secretary of the Treasury, and author 
of the poem of Roncesvalles. C.""—He was, it is believed, the second son 
of Dr. Wharton, the friend of Gray: it is to him that the public are in- 
debted for the favour of reading the genuine and unaltered letters of the 
poet ; which he liberally lent to the Editor. The volume had been previ- 
ously lent to Mason, whose return for the favour was—not publishing one 
single letter correctly, and cutting out several names and words which he 
did not wish te be known; and with these mutilations the MS. now 
exists. 

P. 317. ‘J. The vulgar are the children of the state, and must be 
taught like children.'—‘ B. Then, sir, a poor Turk must be a Mahometan, 
just as a poor Englishman must be a Christian.'—‘ J. Why yes, sir, and 
what then :'—See Mr. Croker's note on the difficulty of the principle 
involved, and his reference to the subsequent conversation, May 7, 1773. 
The principle involved, is the question as to theright which private individuals 
possess of interfering with the established religion of the country ; and, consi- 
dering it to be erroneous, of endeavouring to establish what they believe to 
be the true one. Dr. Johnsen’s arguments appear just ;—that no man has 
a political right te disturb the religion of his country established by law ; 
if he does, it is, as the early martyrs did, at the risk of life: but how far 
will this rule, politically correct, be in unison with the scriptural com- 
mand—Go unte all nations, &c. Besides, may net a distinction be made 
between a Christian and the followers of any other religion. ‘The Maho- 
metan or the idolator believes his religion is true ; the Christian knows that 
his is. How far then the religious duty of conversion can be reconciled to 
the general law, prohibiting disturbance of established institutious, is the 
question which, perhaps, must be left as Johnson has determined ; but it 
does not appear that the corollary that Boswell and Mayo would draw from 
it is correct, viz. that the poor Turk must for ever remain a Mahometan, 
and that it prevents error being dissipated, and forbids permanently all 
change of institutions. We may look at two great revolutions in religion 
—the preaching Christianity among the Heathens of the Roman Empire— 
the Reformation of tke Church in England. Now, in both cases, was the 
propagation of the new religion forbidden, yet it prevailed ; because such 
changes are introduced first through opinion, the secret and unknown 
channels not cognizable by the authorities ; as Johnson said—‘ You may 
teach your children extra scandalum.’ The under-current of these opi- 
nions having long prevailed, and widely spread, and gained great force in 
the habits and affections, at length breaks forth into action, when it pro- 
bably is teo late to repress it ; so that such momentous changes are 
usually brought about through violent struggles and the sword ; and car- 
ried through the conflict by the irresistible devotion, and uncompromising 
conviction of those who adopt them—‘ the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the church.’ It may also be urged against Boswell's and Mayo's 
conclusions drawn from Dr. Johnson's position, that not only the people, 
the general community, but the authorities themselves, may be influenced by 
the force of truth—magna est veritas et prevalebit,—which may act on 
their minds, as well as on the other orders of the community: for the 
success of Boswell’s argument at least involves the supposition, that, 
while the populace are open to conviction, the laws of the country are 
unalterable, and the opinions of those placed over them inflexible ; nei- 
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ther of which points is true. Thus, though it appears that, while the 
welfare and safety of states forbid private interference with important 
public institutions ; yet such changes of opinion widely diffused, which 
cannot at first be known, and when known cannot be repressed, ultimately 
effect the purpose required, and as they gain reception among all ranks, 
the old institutions ultimately give way before them. This force of truth 
is shown in the self-devotion of its advocates, and most widely diffused 
and strongly rooted by the impetus given to the feelings by this sacrifice— 
the strongest pledge of truth which man gan give. Hence the seal of the 
apostle’s faith—hence the sanctity of the martyr’s crown. __ 

P.-321. Samuel Dyer.—When Mr. Malone wrote the life of Dryden, 
he appears to have been most firmly convinced that Mr. Dyer was the 
author of Junius’s Letters.—Is it generally known that Pinkerton, who 
edited the Walpoliana, has thrown out a hint, that Junius may be the Latin 
name of Dr. Young? See Walp. vol. 1. p. 68. The title to Junius, which 
perhaps led to this conjecture is, ‘ stat nominis umbra.’ Walpole inclines 
to believe Single-speech Hamilton to be the author. Mr. W. Windham, 
we believe, always attributed the letters to Gibbon. 

P. 336. ‘ Johnson took up a folio, which proved to be the Polyhistor of 
Morhoff, a German genius of great celebrity in the seventeenth century. 
On opening this he exclaimed, Here is the book on which all my fame was 
originally founded. When I had read this book, 1 could teach my tutors.’ 
—It is not easy to say what all this means, and probably some alteration 
in the words that were used has taken place. Morhoff, we know, was a 
favourite work with Johnson ; but how it established his fame, or how it 
enabled him to teach his tutors, is not so easy to understand. It contains 
much of literary history, and a pretty copious account of authors, critics, 
philologists, with their editions. ‘Though its stores of information are 
copious, it is not the work of a philosophical mind, and is chiefly a record 
of the sentiments and opinions of others. We shall give a favourable 
character of Morhoff from the masterly pen of Leibnitz, drawn just after 
he had left him :—Obiit doctissimus Morhoffius, qui ante paucas septima- 
nas apud me fuit, ad Aquas Minerales tendens, qua tamen ei nihil pro- 
fuére. Ita Polyhistor ejus, opus pulcherrimum, imperfectum manebit ; 
neque erit facile, qui absolvat.—V. Leibnitz Opera, ed. Dutens, tom. v. p. 
91.—Again, ‘‘ De Morhoffio assentior tuo judicio. Vir fuit magne lec- 
tionis et doctrine yaste. Nec tantum elegantium literarum cultor felix, 
et poeta egregius. Sed non satis rerum linguaramque extranearum com- 
pos.” The most elegant and instructive work which this kind of learning 
has received of late years, without any doubt, is the delizhtful life of 
Ruhnken, by his friend Professor Wytterbach ; and being on this subject 
of literary history, we shall mention, that in the public library of Stras- 
burg are some very curious unpublished letters of Reiske, on the character 
of S. Adolphus Kiorzivs and others, well worthy of publication. 

Vol. m1. p. 2. “ Ruddiman is dead.’ —Well indeed may Johnson say so 
to his correspondent. The ignorance and vanity of Boswell are nowhere 
more conspicuously marked, than in his daring to publish his Latin Dedi- 
cation to Lord Mountstuart. We hardly know where to find its equal, and 


shall give it as a curiosity, to warn all future Boswells how they disturb 
Ruddiman’s ashes. 


Vero nobilissimo, ornatissimo, Joanni Vicecomiti Mountstuart, atavis edito regibus, 
excelsee familiz de Bute spei alters, labente seeculo, quum homines nullius originis, 
genus square opibus aggrediuntur, sanguinis antiqui et illustris semper memori, nata- 
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lium splendorem virtutibus augenti, ad publica populi Comitia jam legato ; in optima- 
tium vero Magne Britannize Senatu, jure hereditario, olim concessuro. Vim insitam 
varia doctrina promovente, nec tamen se venditante, predito. Prisci fide, animo 
liberrimo et morum elegantié insigni, in Italie visitande itinere socio suo honoratissi- 
mo. Hasce juris prudentie primitias, devinctissime amicitie et observantie monu- 
mentum D. D.C. Q. Jacobus Boswell. - 

We do not observe that Mr. Croker has marked any faults omitted by 
Dr. Johnson ; which, as Editor, we think he should have done. The let- 
ter Boswell writes (p. 4), to defend this jargon ought to be read, to 
complete the effect. 


Vol. 11. p. 14. ‘Consult Dr. Robertson, to whom I am a little known ; 
I shall be satisfied about the propriety of what he may direct.”— Upon 
these words of Johnson’s, relating to the publication of a letter of Bos- 
well’s, Boswell writes in a note:—‘ This paragraph shows Johnson's real 
estimation of the character and abilities of the celebrated Scottish histo- 
rian, however lightly, in a moment of caprice, he may have spoken of his 
works.'—Mr. Croker has a proper comment on this ; and says, “ Johnson 
seems never to have spoken otherwise than slightingly of Robertson's 
works,”"—We beg leave to relieve Jobnson from the injurious impression 
given by his friend, that his judgment of Robertson was capricious —which 
we shall do by showing that very competent judges agree with him in 
opinion. H. Walpole—‘‘ Robertson's reading is not extensive: he onl 
reads what may conduce to the purpose in hand. His introduction to the 
History of Charles the Fifth, abounds with gross mistakes. In mentioning 
the little intercourse among nations in the middle ages, he says, a Prior of 
Cluny expresses his apprehension of a journey to St. Maur. He supposes 
the Prior's simplicity a staudard of the mode of thinking of that time. In 
many other instances, he has mistakeu exceptions for rules.” On the 
merits of Robertson’s History of Mary Queen ef Scots, see Stuart’s His- 
tory, Vol. 1. p. 402. On the History of Charles the Fifth, “The reader 
must beware of following Robertson’s romance—his so-called History of 
Charles the Fifth,” v. Europe during the Middle Ages (Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia), vol. 1. p. 280. “ Robertson, if he had applied to Monsieur Gerard 
of Brussells, keeper of the archives, and many other persons in the Aus- 
trian Netherlands, might have procured documents and information which 
would have rendered the History of Italy something more than a bare 
splendid relation of facts already known to every common historical 
reader.” v. Thicknesse’s Journey through Austrian Netherlands, vol. 111. p. 
53. ‘*Robertson’s History, admirable for the sagacity with which it is 
compiled, but too much abridged in the part relating to the Toltecks and 
' Aztecks.” Humboldt, Res. in America, vol. m. 248. ‘ What Robertson 
has said of Ant. Solis, may be applied to himself :—‘‘ I know no author, in 
any language, whose literary fame has risen so far above his real merits.” 
Southey’s Omniana, vol.1 p. 141. ‘Hume is chargeable with a want of 
industry, and Robertson in a far greater degree, beyond any writer of emi- 
nence, not even excepting the Abbé Raynal.’’ Annual Review, vol. tv. p. 
467. ‘Robertson, in what he calls his History of America, is guilty of 
such omissions, and consequent misrepresentations, as to make it certain, 
either that he had not read some of the most important documents to which 
he refers, or that he did not choose to notice the facts which are to be 
found there, because they were not in conformity to his own preconceived 
opinions. The reputation of this author must rest upon his History of 
Scotland, if that can support it. His other works are miserably deficient.” 
Southey’s History of Brazil, vol 1. p. 639. 
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So much for the fame and merits of Dr. Robertson, to which we add, 
that his style is artificial and tiresome.* We may as well add, in taking 
our leave of the Doctor Historicus, that the account of his America, in the 
Aunual Register, bears the marks of Burke's Philosophical Criticism. It 
shows an extent of moral and political views, similar to that which his 
writings usually display. See Bisset’s Life of Burke, p. 290; and see Foreign 
Quarterly Review, No. xvit. p. 108-110, on the America. And now we 
shall close our present notices, by presenting to our general readers a 
short account of a document total’y unknown to Robertson. 


I. Epistola Christofori Columbi, cui etas nostra multum debet, de Insulis Indie su- 
pra Gangem nuper inventis, ad quas perquerendas octavo antea Mense missus fuerat.. 
Nobilis ac literatus vir Aliander de Cosso ab Hispano idiomate in Latinum convertit, 
tertio kal. Maii, 1493. 

2. Epistola Christofori Cotumbi, cui etas nostra multum dehet, de Insulis 'ndie su- 
pra Gangem nuper inventis, ad quas perquerenda, octave an’ea Mense missus fuerat. 
Nobilis ac literatus vir A'iauder de Cosso ab liispano idiomate ia Latinum convertit, 
tertic kal. Maii, 1493. impressit Rome Eucharius Argentens, * no mMceccLxxxxilt. 


The above two editions of Columbus’s celebrated Letter, which was long - 
supposed to be lost, were both unknown to Robertson. It is the first docu- 
ment ever printed relating to the history of America. It is doubtful which 
is the first edition ; but it is presumed that they were both printed the 
same year- The one without a date, has been supposed to be the first. 
The title appears to have been the transcript of the offic'al address, ‘ Aus- 
piciis et ere invictissimi Fernandi’; in the edition with a date it is, ‘ ere 
invictissimorum Fernandi et Helisabet.’ Would the Queen’s name, once 
introduced, have been afterwards dropped? The King was averse to the 
expedition, and refused to pay any part of the expenses out of the revenues 
of Arragon. The Queen offered to pledge her jewels to assist Columbus, 
and made her hereditary kingdom of Castile responsible for his outfit. Of 
the letter without a date, three copies have been discovered: of the one 
with a date, only one is known to exist. We believe that all four copies 
are in England, and that the Duke of Buckingham has one at Stowe. 

P. 55. ‘‘ He allowed high praise to Thomson as a poet, but when one 
of the critics said he was also a very good man, our moralist contested this 
with great warmth, accusing him of gross sensuality and licentiousness of 
manners,” The chief proof which we possess to support Johnson’s asser- 
tion, is found in some Greek verses of Thomson’s composition, which are 
trop libre. It has, :owever, been asserted in some late publication, we 
forget whether ‘Ti ylor's Reminiscences or elsewhere, that ‘Thomson had a 
wife, whom he never owned, but kept in Scotland, and that he passed off 
in London as a single man. We do not know the authority for this assertion. 
That he was very indolent, every one knows. Mrs. Piozzi says—‘‘ Thom- 
son wrote from his lodgings at a milliner’s in Bond-street, where he sel- 
dom rose early enough to see the sun dv more than glisten on the opposite 
windows of the street ;” vide Travels in Italy, 1. 416 ; and Cave says, in a 
letter, “ We still agree on Tuesday, and I think shall sce Claremont as we 
saw Canpons, and then come to dine at Richmond. Had I best send 
Thomson word that we sliall be at such an inn at Richmond Green, his 








* The followmig phreeses o>: in Robertson’s America :—Warrantably,—almost 
none,—superintending over,—u ad together,—almost pnever,—unhealthful. He 
says, *‘ the Deer of Ameriea are not equal in size to those of the Old World.’? What, 


not the Elk, and the Wapiti | ' » much for his Natural History. 
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hour of rising ?”°—We could, had we room, throw together many curious 
anecdotes of Thomson and his writings ; but we shall end by giving the 
first sketch of the inscription which Shenstone placed on a seat dedicated 
to the poet, in Virgil's Grove, at the Leasowes :— 


Celeberrimo Poet 
Jacopo THOMSON, 
Qui, cum quicquid 
ubique ruris est, aut 
amznum, aut varium 
miré depinxerit, hasce 
etiam fontes non fastidivit. 





Notre—Catalogue of Dr. Johnson’s Library—We mentioned our desire of seeing 
the Catalogue of Dr. Johnson’s Library, and we have been obligingly favoured with a 
copy. ‘The books were sold by Christie in Pall Mall, on Wednesday Feb. 16, 1785, 
and three following days. There is in the Library a good collection of classical 
works, both Greek and Latin, and many of the Fathers; some works of Criticism’ 
and Philology ; most of the best works of English Divinity, in the old folios ; in 
Medicine, such as Van Helmont, Boerhaave, Swieten, and Hoffman; two Shakspeares 
in folio, 1623 and 1664. The only scarce work is the Earl of Northumberland’s 
Household-book, probably a present from Dr. Percy. The number of Lots is 662. 
It is a very useful scholar’s library, of that time ; and more ample than it might have 
been presumed that Johnson’s limited means would have enabled him to collect. The 
manner in which the Catalogue is arranged and printed, is the most shamefully care- 
less and inaccurate that we ever saw. 





CARFAX CHURCH, OXFORD. 
(With a Plate.) 





THE accompanying plate presents a 
scene well known to all who have for- 
merly resided in Oxford, though it is 
now materially changed. In the fol- 
lowing illustrative particulars, we shall 
in great measure avail ourselves of the 
words of Dr. Ingram, in his interest- 
ing ‘‘ Memorials of Oxford ;” though 
we should mention that a much ful- 
ler description of the building, in an 
architectural view, will be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Sept. 1819, 
accompanying a view from the north- 
west, or contrary side, next the church- 
yard. 

The foundation of the church of St: 
Martin at Carfax (that is, the Cross- 
ways, the Quatrevois, or Quadrivium), 
is of great antiquity. The advowson 
originally belonged to the Crown, and 
was given by Canute the Dane, about 
1032, with the manors of Great and 
Little Linford in Buckinghamshire, 
and other revenues, to the Benedic- 
tines of St. Mary at Abingdon. In the 
charter, which is preserved in the 
Abingdon cartulary, thechurchis called 
“*« Monasteriolum,”’—a little minster, — 
“‘because,”’ says Dr. Ingram, ‘‘it was 
served by the monastic clergy ; as the 
majority of churches then were.” It 


was confirmed to the abbey successively 
by Pope Eugenius III., Hugh Bishop 
of Lincoln, and Pope Innocent III., 
between 1147 and 1202 ; and remained 
in their possession until the dissolu- 
tion of monasteries in the 37th Henry 
VIII. when it reverted to the Crown, 
to which it still belongs. The rectory 
has always been a very poor one, and 
with some modern improvements is 
worth only 62/. per annum. The pa- 
rish is of small extent, containing 70 
houses, and 490 inhabitants. 

Several chantries are enumerated by 
Wood ; some of which were well en- 
dowed, particularly that of the frater- 
nity of St. John the Baptist. In the 
first year of Queen Mary, an attempt 
was made to revive the chantry of St. 
Thomas the Martyr; but soon after 
the accession of Elizabeth, an item 
occurs in the parish accounts, “ For 
— out St. Thomas his altar, 6d. 

oi 

The Church consisted of a nave and 
two side aisles, the east windows of 
which were exposed to the full view 
of the High-street. Highly enriched 
windows, filled with the beautiful 
tracery of the fourteenth century, had 
been inserted in the east and south 
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sides, and one on the north. The 
Doric frontispiece of the south door, 
shown in the view, was erected in the 
year 1624; at which time also the 
pediment was added to the east end, 
and the heavy clock and chimes erected 
at the south-east corner. 

In 1819, on account of the decayed 
state of some parts of the edifice, it 
was judged necessary to pull it entirely 
down, and erect a new one. This was 
not done, however, without considera- 
ble controversy,* as many parts of the 
building were in a sound condition, 
and the whole was both venerable and 
handsome, within and without. The 
first stone of the new church was laid 
on the 23d of October 1820, and it 
was opened for divine service on the 
16th of June 1822. Messrs. Harris 
and Plowman of Oxford were both the 
architects and builders; and a view 
of the new structure, which is in the 
florid style of Gloucester cathedral, 
will be found in Ingram’s ‘‘ Memo- 
rials.” 

The old Tower remains; and, though 
it does not harmonise well with the 
modern church, is venerable for its 
antiquity. It is said that it rose ori- 
ginally much higher, but that it was 
partly taken down, with some other 
parts of the church, by command of 
King Edward the Third, in the 14th 
year of his reign; ‘‘ because upon the 
complaints of the scholars, the towns- 
men would, in time of combat with 
them, retire there as to their castle, 
and from thence gall and annoy them 
with arrows and stones.” At present 
the upper part of the tower is more 





* Part of this found its way into the 
Gentleman’s Magazine; see vol. LxxxIx. 
ii. 122, 201, 580. 
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modern than the rest; and from the 
stoutness of the building, and its hav- 
ing no exterior door, it appears well 
calculated to stand a siege, if required. 

The ancient Font is also still pre- 
served, though in a rather mutilated 
state. It is octagonal, ornamented on 
each side with a statue and with but- 
tresses, paneling, and blank shields ; 
and is altogether a rich specimen of 
the style of the fourteenth century. A 
representation of it is given in the 
** Memorials of Oxford.” 

Attached to the east end of the 
Church, just under the windows, was 
Pennyless Bench, now best known by 
T. Warton’s humourous description of 
it in his ‘‘Companion to the Guide, 
and Guide to the Companion ;” but 
Wood informs us, that ‘‘ here the 
Mayor and his Brethren met occa- 
sionally on public affairs,’’-—probably 
when proclamations were to be made. 
This Bench is mentioned in the parish 
accounts in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, and was then either first 
erected, or entirely rebuilt; it was 
again rebuilt, with a shed over it, sup- 
ported on stone pillars; which were 
afterwards removed, and a sort of al- 
cove substituted for them, as shown 
in a woodcut in the ‘‘ Memorials.” In 
1747, it was represented to the City 
Council that ‘‘ the old Butter-bench, 
otherwise Pennyless bench, was a great 
nuisance, being a harbour for disor- 
derly people,” and it was then imme- 
diately after taken down, and a sub- 
stitute formed on the opposite side of 
the street. Its site continues to bea 
favourite loitering-place to this day, 
and it is still the custom for labourers 
out of employment to wait about this 
spot, the very centre of the city of Ox- 
ford, for the chance of being hired. 





RICHARDSON’S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


June, 1836. 


YOUR occasional correspondent, 
the author of the Philological Essay, 
published in the Westminster Review, 
will have seen in the two last papers, 
to which you have granted a place in 
your Magazine, the main points of 
coincidence between his principles and 
my own. It is a far greater satisfac- 
tion to me to feel assured that his opi- 
nions have been derived, by his own 


Mr. Ursan, 


train of thinking, from the doctrines 
of the Diversions of Purley, than to 
suppose that the writings of any disci- 
ple of the same school had guided or 
even influenced his mind. His autho- 
rity, which might in the latter case 
have been comparatively of little value, 
I now can estimate as that of a man 
who has thought deeply for himself, 
and reasoned clearly. I have yet to 


touch upon some topics in further ex- 
planation of the plan of the New Eng- 
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lish Dictionary ; and among them he 
will find some, upon which we are to- 
tally at variance. 

The first peculiarity that I shall 
proceed to specify, consists in the 
classification of the words, with their 
immediate derivatives ;* followed by one 
comprehensive interpretation, adapted 
to the whole. There are instances, 
where this latter portion of the rule 
was not fairly practicable; but these 
are exceptions. 

This method of arrangement is at- 
tended with these advantages, at least. 
The tediousness of incessant repeti- 
tions, by no means necessary for the 
rational use of a Dictionary, is entirely 
avoided,—a more comprehensive as 
well as intelligible deduction of usages 
from the intrinsic meaning may be 
consistently pursued, and instruction 
unsought will be forced upon the mind. 
The whole family, or rather, more gene- 
rally, the whole branch of a family, 
is presented to the eye and understand- 
ing at once: a collateral branch, or 
even all collateral branches, may be 
conveniently placed in juxtaposition, 
and a single glance will acquaint us 
with the relative barrenness or fertility 
of each. A little additional attention, 
a more prolonged inspection, will, 
with the less difficulty, afford the op- 
portunity of distinguishing such abuses 
as may have silently gained admission 
in the process of composing words ; 
and of forming some laws to direct us 
in our efforts towards a general im- 
provement of our vocabulary. 

The very fact, that this arrangement 
presents a stumbling block (and such 
is said to be the case), to hasty and 
impatient reference, confirms the pro- 
priety of adopting it. A certain de- 
gree of knowledge and of thought, a 
certain portion of grammatical learn- 
ing, is undoubtedly required, as a con- 
dition precedent to the use of the New 
Dictionary ; but the painfulness of 
thinking will speedily diminish ; faci- 
lity will be the result of very short 
practice, and the habit of contemplat- 
ing each individual word in close con- 
nection withall the immediate descend- 





* E. g. Abstain, v. Consist, v. 


Abstention Consistent 
Abstinent Consistence 
Abstinence Consistency 
Abstinently. Consistently. 
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ants of the same branch, will produce 
an enlightened acquaintance with our 
language ; before which every shadow 
of obscurity will quickly fade away, 
and leave a clearer and a broader pros- 
pect, to invite and gratify the gaze of 
inquiry. 

These remarks may and probably 
will seem trivial to persons even of 
small pretensions to literature; perhaps 
more so to them than to the sounder 
and more reflecting scholar: but 1 
have been admonished that theilliterate 
form a very large and respectable por- 
tion of the community. 1 think they 
do; though not because they are illite- 
rate. But, since they are so numerous 
and so respectable, I should not feel 
excused to myself, if I passed them un- 
regarded, without a word of encourage- 
ment to increase their respectability— 
by making, with no very toilscme exer- 
tions,an useful addition totheirlearning. 
I must, however, exact from them this 
degree of erudition: that they should 
know an abstinent man to be one who 
abstains ; the contents of a book, to be 
the matters contained in it: and then 
that they keep in mind, when consult- 
ing the Dictionary, the necessity of 
referring directly to the word from 
which each subderivative is furmed, 
viz. to abstain and to contain. If, then, 
in a reference for the purpose of finding 
other such subderivatives, they should, 
as most assuredly they will, be disap- 
pointed, if they expect to discover it 
at all times in its precise alphabetical 
position, let them mitigate their dis- 
appointment by the reflection, that, 
from the very circumstance of their 
being obliged to make that slight em- 
ployment of their intellect, which will 
bring the rule to recollection, they are 
instructed and improved ; that at every 
instance, the labour of recollection will 
decrease; and that the quantity of 
knowledge gained at the moment 
above the quantity required by the 
exigencies of the moment, may be held 
in store for future service. They will 
soon become sensible that, though the 
Dictionary presents obstacles to besur- 
mounted, it will shortly repay the 
trouble. 

The words, with their immediate 
derivatives, thus classed together, are 
succeeded by the cognate terms in other 
languages : if the origin be Latin, for 
instance, by the Italian, French, and 
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Spanish; and by the Latin also: if 
the words be of Northern origin, by 
the German, Dutch, and Swedish ; 
with the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic also. 

One comprehensive interpretation, 
upon the, principles already explained, 
subserves for the whole family : this, 
I repeat, was the rule—instances have 
occurred, demanding a deviation from 
it, when this general interpretation did 
not comprise some especial usage of a 
sub-derivative ; then that usage has 
been remarked and accounted for. No 
one surely needs to be told that an 
agent is, one who acts; that a student 
is, one who studies ; a seller, one who 
sells. It will, however, tend most ef- 
fectualiy to a better understanding of 
his native tongue, if the reader will 
previously subject the differe. t termi- 
nations toa careful examination. They 
will be found in their proper places. 
Tooke* has observed of some of these 
terminations, that ‘‘they will afford 
sufficient matter for entertainment to 
future etymologists;” they have af- 
forded something better than enter- 
tainment to myself; and I hope I shall 
not be singular in the gratification I 
have derived from the pains with which 
I have endeavoured to trace them to 
their source. It may, perhaps, be 
worth while, at another time, and in 
another place, to present a more con- 
nected view of these essential particles 
of our speech. 

The mode of classification pursued 
in the New Dictionary, does not, how- 
ever, reach the refined and scientific 
speculations of your ‘‘ occasional cor- 
respondent ;”’ he is a sturdy contender 
for a radical reformation upon the plan 
of the Greek Thesaurus. My objection 
is simply this, that an English Dic- 
tionary so constructed would be use- 
less in the hands of any, but the al- 
ready learned scholar, or of the stu- 
dent whom no difficulties could dis- 
hearten. The middle path, in which 
I have persevered, though it is ob- 
structed by no formidable impediments 
to an easy progress, still leads by 
ascending steps to more commanding 
views than by the ordinary road can 
possibly be attained. I received with 
much satisfaction from the lips of Sir 
J. Mackintosh his congratulations upon 
the happiness of the thought. 





* Div. of Purley, v. 2, 459. 
3 


The ease with which it enables us 
to place in close comparison different 
branches of the same family, and the 
advantage, as far as the increase of 
our vocabulary is in question, have 
been already noticed. Let any one, 
for instance, take the trouble to com- 
pare the two compound terms, con- 
duce, and deduce ; he will perceive that 
the subderivatives, which have crept 
into current use from the former, 
nearly double in number those that 
have been received, perhaps required, 
from the latter. Let him pursue this 
investigation, through other words of 
a similar description, (such as tract, 
with its compounds, contract, detract : 
form, with its compounds, conform, 
deform, inform) ; and he will see with 
what a running pen our Dictionaries 
may be swelled by the addition of 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
words—all formed simply by affixing 
our common terminations, upon regu- 
lar principles of analogy,—and which 
seem merely in waiting for the decision 
of rashness or discretion upon their 
claim to admittance among those to 
which they are manifestly allied. Even 
under the one of the two first named, 
so much more copiously supplied as it 
is than its fellow, he will find room 
for an increase.t In short, no task of 
dull diligence presents a more prompt 
reward than that of augmenting our 
catalogue of words. Latinisms, Gre- 
cisms, Gallicisms, Americanisms, all 
‘formed upon the same principles of 
construction which guided our early 
scholars in the choice of words, now 
in ordinary use, might be struck off as 
if by the magic power of machinery : 
our ‘language might be crowded with 
swarms, to satisfy the cravings of pe- 
dantic affectation ; and a new and eru- 
dite Euphuism be created, which ‘‘the 
flower of our youth,’”’ to use the ex- 
pression of the Oxonian biographer, 
would no doubt eagerly learn to “‘ par- 
ly.”t{ Iam not speaking of terms in 
science; they are formed by scientific 





+t By the addition of two regular termi- 
nations in ly. 2 

t ‘* All the ladies (says Wood), were 
scholars (to Euphues), and that beauty in 
court who could not parly Euphuism, as 
thosenow there, that cannot speak French.”’ 
The readers of Sir Walter Scott are well 
acquainted with the parly of an adept in 
this school. 
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men, who feel the want before they 
attempt to supply it. 

In my endeavours to collect and 
settle the vocabulary, I have enjoyed 
and availed myself of the large store 
of materials accumulated by Johnson 
and his editor, Mr. Todd, the various 
supplements and provincial vocabula- 
ries, and the notes of commentators 
upon our older poets. - In addition to 
these, a very abundant coacervation 
was methodically amassed for my own 
peculiar use. But I have directed my 
exertions rather to those sources which 
would enable me to ascertain the 
meaning, and deduce the application 
of the established body of our lan- 
guage, than to add to the number of 
those upon which, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, ] have so often bestowed the 
title of sub-derivative.* Our rules and 
principles of analogy are so well un- 
derstood, that, by adhering to them, 
good sense ought never to be at a loss 
to make any serviceable addition to 
the abundant copiousness of our speech. 
Some, perhaps many, words of this 
description, may be found in this Dic- 
tionary, that have not hitherto been 
inserted in any other; and I believe 
that the same increase may be affirmed 
with respect to words compounded 
with prepositions both of our own and 
of foreign growth. These latter, too, 
would readily admit of a multitude of 
their own kind.t 

Ihave, in a former letter, explained, 
that for the sake of preserving some 
regularity in the quotations, the au- 
thors themselves were divided into pe- 


riods. I ought then, perhaps, to have - 


added, that, upon this division, after 
the quotations from Chaucer and Gower 
and their few predecessors had been 
disposed of, the order of proceeding 


was this: to produce the subsequent 
quotations according to the arranged 
series of the words ; as many from the 
first period, as my collected stores 
would supply; these ended, then to 
commence the second period, and pur- 
sue the same order; and so with the 
two remaining periods. It may be 
proper further to observe, that when 
usages of the sub-derivatives had been 
furnished in the earliest periods, it 
was deemed expedient not to Joad the 
pages of the book with a succession 
of examples of all these, through all 
the modern periods of our literature, 
but rather to reserve these posts of 
honour for the primary members of the 
stock. 

I hope, Mr. Urban, I have made 
myself intelligible upon this point 
without the aid of examples; for, in 
mercy to your columns, and to the 
patience of your readers, | must for- 
bear to trespass upon either. 

1 have still to give some reasons for 
the state of the vocabulary, as it will 
be found in the Dictionary. In the 
first place,then, words called Archaic, 
and which are now obsolete, have been 
diligently sought for; and all such as 
could contribute any aid to the inves- 
tigations of etymology, have been as 
carefully preserved. Provincial terms 
have occasionally been summoned to 
bring the weight of their testimony 
in support of the same cause ; and the 
very useful little Glossaries, from the 
learned Ray to Mr. Brockett and Mr. 
Moore, have been duly consulted, and 
the assistance derived from them as 
duly acknowledged. 

Various pedantic and scholastic t 
terms have also been received, which 
have now grown into disuse: some, 
because they cast a light upon others 











* Perhaps it is not sufficiently borne in mind, that these derivatives and compounds 
are the only kinds that we can create into new words, by new combinations. Primi- 
tiva vero penitus nova in linguam introduci non possunt :—So says Valcknaer (Obs. 
25). His reason is not very good, but it has passed upon his authority. A better 
may be given hereafter. 

+ I have very lately received a letter from William Allen, President of Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine, United States, offering to my service a collection of 1472 
words, in good use, and not in Webster. I have gladly accepted this very liberal offer 
from an entire stranger, and with much pleasure | seize this opportunity of making it 
known to my countrymen. He sent me a list of nearly 50, the first 22 of which are 
with little difference the same as were published in the Westminster Review for Jan. 
1831, p. 751! 

~ Of all new coinages, words of this last description ought to be resisted most de- 
terminedly ; because they have a tendency either to perpetuate old philosophical 
errors or to introduce new. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. VI. E 
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still in continued currency ; some, be- 
cause they inform us of the topics 
which formerly employed the pens of 
philosophers and divines, whether they 
were engaged in amicable discussion, 
enforcing accredited doctrines, or, more 
commonly, in polemical strife combat- 
ing the friends or the antagonists of 
disputed theories. Some again, 
‘¢ For all an example, a pattern to none,”’ 
Swift :— 

because presenting instances of failure, 
and even thus teaching a lesson of 
caution to ourselves; and all because 
they may extend our knowledge of the 
many changes, which the language has 
sustained in its descent to these times ; 
when change is at work upon it, with 
all the wild energies of a restless and 
indiscreet spirit of improvement. 

There is another class of terms, 
which must not be passed without a 
specific notice. ‘‘ They are,” as Ben 
Jonson calls them, “a kind of compo- 
sition (he should rather have said of 
apposition) ,wherein our English tongue 
is above all others very hardy and 
happy, joining together, after a most 
eloquent manner, sundry words of 
every kind of speech.’ Our poets and 
divines abound in words of this de- 
scription, and the utmost care has 
been taken to remark upon those few 
that gain an import by their combina- 
tion, which they do not possess when 
employed disconnectedly ; and a full 
interpretation of their manner of sig- 
nification has been reserved for the 
word hyphen in the body of the Dic- 
tionary.* 

There are other sorts of words of 
which it remains yet to speak, with 
relation to the propriety of admitting 
them into an English Dictionary, pro- 
fessing to be a Dictionary of words 
merely, and not of Arts and Sciences. 

The first, and indeed the only ques- 
tion, really is—not whether there 
should be any Dictionary comprising 
these words; but whether there shouid 
be one Dictionary or two; whether 
technical and scientific words should 


not of themselves constitute an entire 
work.t 

That a separation into two would 
have a very strong claim to preference, 
may be maintained for these reasons : 

1. Upon the unquestionable fact, 
that, by a division of labour, the seve- 
ral works would be better performed. 

2. That those who are scientific and 
not literary, or who are literary and 
not scientific, might want the one and 
not the other: that if there be but one 
book, to obtain what they do want, 
they must encumber themselves with 
what they do not: if there be two, 
one or both may be procured. 

These appear to be sound and suffi- 
cient reasons against the union. In 
the mean time, I can only add that all 
the powers in my possession, all the 
means which I could control and 
manage in the exertion of them, have 
been held in requisition, and devoted 
to the performance of my own work. 
Another Dictionary of other words, 
must be the labour of another and a 
younger hand. 

With these impressions, I feel little 
disposed to offer upon this head any 
excuse for inconsistency and incom- 
pleteness. My sins of omission must 
be ascribed to necessity on my part, 
and to a conviction that they ought to 
be supplied from another quarter. My 
sins of commission may be excused, 
because I have been the only sufferer ; 
the public are gainers by the surplus- 
age or over-measure: and my acts and 
deeds exhibited in proper place, may 
be regarded as patterns to follow, not 
examples to shun. 

[ have already encroached so largely, 
Mr. Urban, upon your pages, that I 
must hasten to conclude. 

I have left the orthography and ac- 
centuation as I found them; though 
a few errors in the former have been 
noted as they passed. From the va- 
rious modes of writing or spelling for- 
merly practised, and sometimes also 
of placing the accent by our poets, 
each aspirant for distinction as an or- 





* Some of our old writers carried this composition to an extreme, which modern 


ingenuity would be hard set to surpass. 


For instance,—Chapman translates “ea- 


Gpova oivov. Od. 7, 182,—Honey-sweetness-giving-minds wine. 

ft A Dictionary of scientific and technical terms could not be complete without 
diagrams ; it could but define the word, not describe the thing, without them. Did 
not Mr. Crabbe publish such a work: what encouragement did it receive ? 
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thographer or orthoepist may select 
his own instances for experiment. 
The grammarian and the lexicogra- 
pher have some duties in common, 
and there are some peculiar to each.* 
The Dictionary has been confined 
within its own province. A complete 
History of the Language must be the 
work of their combined labours ; that 
portion, which it is incumbent upon 
the lexicographer to perform, has al- 
ready been insisted upon as a charac- 
teristic feature of this book; that which 
falls within the duties of the gramma- 





* Adelung would impose the duties of 
both upon the lexicographer. 


rian, the grammarian has yet to ac- 
complish. ‘ 

Thus have I endeavoured to lay down 
with conciseness, and yet without ob- 
scurity, the general principles upon 
which this Dictionary has been con- 
structed, and to illustrate them by ex- 
ample; and I have entered also into 
some detail of more minute concern- 
ment, that I might leave nothing un- 
explained of which a reader could with 
propriety expect to be informed. 

With many thanks for your friendly 
courtesy, I remain, Sir, 

Yours, &c. C. Ricuarpson. 





MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, No. XV. 


Letrers or Sir JoHN VANBURGH, 
to Tonson, THE BooOKSELLER.* 


London, June y® 15, 1703. 

Your letter I had from Amsterdam. 
My brether bids me tell you he is ex- 
tremely oblig’d to you, and desires 
you will let him be a little more so, 
by improving (as it may ly in your 
way) the friendship he has begun with 
the gentleman at Rotterdam; tho’ my 
hopes are, you’il be sp—ing at sea be- 
fore this gets half way to the Brill. In 
short, the Kitt-Catt wants you, much 
more than you ever can do them. 
Those who remain in towne, are in 
great desire of waiting on you at 
Barne-elmes ; not that they have 
finish’d their pictures neither; tho’, 
to excuse them (as well as myself), 
Sr Godfrey has been most in fault. 
The fool has got a country house near 
Hampton Court, and is so busy about 
fitting it up (to receive nobody), that 
there’s no getting him to work. Car- 
penter Johns, too, is almost as bad. 
I went up yesterday under a tylt (as 
every body has done that has gone by 
water these three weeks, for the devill’s 
in the sky); theire’s all in disorder still; 
every room is chips—up to your chin! 
they han’t been at work, you must 
know, this fortnight: there’s a great 
deal done however—one week’s stick- 





* From the same book of transcripts 
by Mr. Malone, as the other letters to 
Tonson which we have before published. 
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ing to’t will fit it for the reception of 
a King: my room is finish’d, and a 
bed in it. The compas window, below 
and above, is made, but the shashes 
are not yet up; both the rooms are 
ten times the better for’t. Neighbour 
Burgess has been too honest; the 
pease and beans ly all languishing 
upon the earth; not acod has been 
gathered. There will be a hundred 
thousand apricocks ripe in ten days; 
they are now fairer and forwarder than 
what | saw at the Queen’s table at 
Windsor on Sunday—and such straw- 
berrys as never were tasted: currants 
all as red as blood too; and goosber- 
rys, peaches, pairs, apples, and plumbs 
to gripe the of a nation. 

‘The Duke of Somerset has had seve- 
rall letters from you : but do you know 
that the Torys (even the wisest of ’em) 
have been very grave upon your going 
to Holland :—they often say (wth a 
nod) that Cezar’s Comts might have 
been carry’d through without a voyage 
to Holland: there were meanings in 
that subscription, and that list of 
names may serve for farther engage- 
ments than paying three guineas a 
peice for a book: in short I could win 
a hundred pounds, if I were sure you 
had not made a trip to Hanover, which 
you may possibly hear sworn when 
you come home again; so I’d advise 
you to bring a very exact journall, 
well attested. 

Lord Carlisle went homeward yes- 
terday, with wife and children, and has 
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made La Essex Deputy Earl Marshall : 
to crown that, Harry St. George Gar- 
ter, and me Herald Extraordinary (if 
the Queen pleases), in order to be 
Clarencieux at his return to towne ; 
but whether we shall carry either point 
at Court, is not yet sure, tho’ it stands 
home prest at this moment, and will 
I believe be known to-night. 

I have finished my purchase for the 
Playhouse,* and all the tenants will be 
be out by Midsummer-day; so then I 
lay the corner-stone; and tho’ the 
season be thus far advanc’d, have 
pretty good assurance [ shall be ready 
for business at Christmas. 

1 saw Capt» Saunders just now; he 
sails to-morrow for Holland: that he 
may bring you back with him in health 
and good humour, is my most hearty 
prayer. J. V. 

To Mr. Tonson, at Mr. Valcks, on the 
Dam near the Stadthouse in Amsterdam. 





London, July ye 13th, 1703. 

I had a letter from you yesterday, 
which I rec’d just as Il was sitting 
town to dinner with my Lord Hallifax 
and Congreve; I shew’d it ’em; and 
we drank your health, and quick re- 
turn; but gave some hard words to 
your book, since it robs us so long of 
your company. We remember’d you 
too the night before at Hampton 
Court, as we were washing in the 
fountain ; for you must know we have 
got some warm weather at last. A 
week ago I was in fires still—and so 
were most folks: but the farmers are 
like to be all undone for all that; for 
in spight of this bant’ring ill season, 
they are likely to have a swinging 
crop at last :—terrible complaint they 
make about it !—they don’t say ’twill 
produce a famine, but they say ’twill 
ruin the Nation! I have not seen 
neighbour Burges lately; butI intend 
to go suddenly and condole with him 
upon ’t. I have spoak with Carpenter 
Johns; and when you come over, all 
will be ready for business in a few 
days. Sr Godfrey has got a house 
near Hampton Court, and is eternally 
there; he has reduc’d that in Towne to 
a lodging to save charges. We shall 





* In the Haymarket (on the site of 
the present Opera House): of w’ ‘ch 
more in the next letter. 


get nothing finish’d there till you come: 
the Kit-Catt too will never meet with- 
out you; so you see here’s a generall 
stagnation for want of you. 

My Lord Hallifax bids me tell you, 
he sets out the first of Augst for his 
Northern progress ; I shall move after 
him in ten days; Ld Kingston is lately 
gone; Ld Marshall¢+ has been there 
with his family these three weeks, and 
writes me word he has near 200 men 
at work. There ’s a new quarry found, 
much better than the old one; so all 
go’s on smooth. 

He stayd in Towne a good while 
about our Herald’s business ;—there 
was a great deal of saucy opposition ; 
but my L4 Treasurer set the Queen 
right, and I have accordingly been 
souc’d a Herald Extraordinary, in or- 
der to be a King at winter; { Ld Essex 
was left deputy to do the feat, which he 
did with a whole bowle of wine about 
my ears instead of half a spoonfull. He 
at the same time crown’d old Sr Harry 
Garter; and King§ was upon the spot 
suspended ; which the rest seeing, re- 
nounc’d him, own’d he drew ’em into 
rebellion, and declar’d him a son of a 
w——. 

The coats of arms you mention I’ll 
send you. Ld Essex has been at 
Cashiobury this fortnight with Lady 
Harriot Vere, Di: Kirk and Dormer: 
what if he should buz into the candle 
too at last, as Dunch and others have 
done before him. Other folks wou’d 
wonder at it, but I should not. His 
hangings are up, and the whole furni- 
ture of his house comes to above 
£1200. 

Mr W2s has finish’d all the writings 





+ The Earl of Carlisle. 

{ Vanburgh was made Carlisle Herald 
Extraordinary ; a title taken from that of 
his patron the Earl of Carlisle, for whom 
he had built the magnificent mansion of 
Castle Howard. He was constituted 
Clarencieux March 29, 1704, and held the 
office until the month before his death in 
1725-6. 

§ Gregory King, a distinguished gene- 
alogist, whose intrinsic merits in his own 
profession, which have been pronounced 
equal to those of his great master Dug- 
dale, were thus superseded in favour of 
a flippant wit and lumbering architect, 
whose only claim was patronage. 
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for the ground for the Playhouse ;* 
they will be engross’d, and I believe 
signed, on Friday or Saturday ; which 
done, [ have all things ready to fall to 
work on Munday. The ground is the 
second stable yard going up the Hay- 
market; I give 2000 for it; but have 
layd such a scheme of matters, that I 
shall be reimburs’d every penny of it 
by the spare ground: but this is a 
secret, lest they shou’d lay hold on’t 
to lower the rent. I have drawn a de- 
sign for the whole disposition of the 
inside, very different from any other 
house in being; but 1 have the good 
fortune to have it absolutely approv’d 
by all that have seen it. However, 
I’ll willingly be at the expence of a 
draught of that where you are, if you’ll 
give yourself the trouble to order it. 
The book you mention wch I wanted, 
you'll oblige me to get: ’t is Palladio 
in French, wth the plans of most of the 
houses he built: there is one without 
the plans; but ’tis that with ’em I 
would have. 

My Lord Hallifax desires you will 
bespeak him a set of all kinds of mathe- 
maticall instruments, of the largest 
sort in ivory, but adorn’d as curiously 
as you please, they being more for fur- 
niture than any use he’s like to put 
7em to; he designs to hang ’em up in 
his library. He’s tould the best in the 
world are made at Ams™; he expects 
they shou’d cost a good deal of money. 
All 1 can tell you of Mrs. Baynton 
is, that I han’t heard her hanging 
speech cryd; so I hope all will be 
well. 

Lord Grantham is dangerously ill of 
the small pox ; Garth is his physitian ; 
and there is hopes of a great recovery. 
Beau Pheasant is in the same way. 
Sr Roger Mosthyn is marrying (or 
married to) Lord Nottingham’s daugh- 
ter. You see my paper will hold no 
more but my hearty service to you. 

To Mr. Tonson, at Mr. Valcks, near 
the Stadthouse in Amsterdam. 





* “This Playhouse was finished and 
opened April 9, 1705, with Dryden’s 
Indian Emperor, and a prologue by Sir 
Samuel Garth. It was entirely destroyed, 
with all the scenes, furniture, &c. by a 
violent fire that broke out therein on 
Wednesday June 17, 1789, about 100’clock 
P.M. nothing but the main walls being 
left standing. A new one was built and 
opened in 1790.’’ Note by Mr. Malone. 
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Letrers or Lorp STowELL. 
(From the Oxford Herald.) 


The following extracts from the cor- 
respondence of the late Lord Stowell, 
nearly half a century siuce, cannot fail 
to be interesting. In the year 1789 he 
thus wrote to Mr. Warton, who was 
then preparing his second edition of 
Milton’s Minor Poems : 


‘‘We have been more fortunate than 
we expected, having recovered the origi- 
ginal depositions in the cause of Mrs. 
Milton against her daughters; which, 
though not long, contain some very curi- 
ous and interesting matter, being some of 
them conversations of the poet sitting at 
his dinner in the kitchen over a savoury 
dish which he much liked, and in a merry 
mood, as the depositions express it. [ 
will get them transcribed for you, though 
I could almost wish that you could spare 
a day to come to town to inspect the ori- 
ginal, signed in the proper handwriting 
of Christopher Milton, his brother, and 
his own two maidservants, Mary Fisher 
and Betty Fisher, with whom he dis- 
courses. The will was contested; and 
the cause was proceeded in to a regular 
sentence, which was given against the will, 
and the widow ordered to take adminis- 
tration instead of a probate. It was a 
very illustrious cause; FOR IT WAS CON- 
CERNING THE WILL OF MILTON, whose 
style of private life is very much illus- 
trated by it. It was tried by that eminent 
person Sir Leoline Jenkins, Judge of the 
Prerogative and Secretary of State; the 
principal witness was Christopher Milton, 
afterwards one of James the Second’s 
Judges of the Common Pleas; and the 
depositions are in part taken before Dr. 
Trumbull, afterwards Sir Wm. Trumbull, 
Secretary of State, and the celebrated 
friend of Pope. 


‘‘ Tf you can’t spare a day to come to 
town, I will have copies made out and 
sent to you. Yours faithfully, 

‘*'W. Scorr.”’ 


Part of the foregoing letter appeared 
in the new edition of Milton published 
by Dr. Warton just after his brother’s 
death, and has been reprinted since; 
but it is now given entire for the first 
time. 

Another letter from this eminent 
civilian, on the subject of the leyal du- 
ration of consanguinity, which was then 
much agitated, is addressed to Dr. 
Warton, April 2, 1792; and concludes 
with the following notice of the death 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which had 
then recently taken place : 
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‘* Poor Reynolds’s death occasions a 
terrible void amongst us ; we have had no 
society worth naming since his death. 
Palmeria comes off nobly in point of pro- 
vision—£40,000 at least; gentlemen be- 
gin to grow more sensible of her merit ; 
Lord Inchiquin is most talked of as the 
fortunate man.* 

‘¢T am, dear Dr. very faithfully, your 
friend and servant, Wo. Scorr. 

“ P.S. Just going to sit up all night 
about the SLAVE TRADE.”’ 


A third letter, dated from the Com- 
mons, Feb. 26, 1800, relates to the 
death of his friend Dr. Warton. The 
following postscript appears to a letter 
dated so far back as Jan. 29, 1785, and 
addressed to Mrs. Warton at Trinity 
College : 

‘6 We have not sold Jounson’s Books 
yet. Kippis and Boswell, Lhear, both go 
‘on. I have not seen the great man of 
Queen-square since you were here.’’ 





VERSES, BY THE LATE Tuomas Tay- 
LOR, THE PLATONIST. 


To M. de H. S : 


How the mind’s perfections shine 

Through a form, fair maid, like thine ! 

Where each grace and ev’ry charm 

That the coldest breast might warm— 

Mix’d with dignity and ease— 

All resistless, join to please ; 

Where with eyes serenely bright, 

Form’d to fascinate the sight ; 

Symmetry of shape conspires 

Wide to spread Love’s dormant fires, 

And the mind-illumin’d face 

Splendour gives to ev’ry grace. 

He who views such charms as these, 

And can keep his wonted ease, 

Is one whom beauty cann’t impress, 

Is more than man, or something less. 
Tuomas TAYLor. 





To E. C- By the same. 


Pluckt by my hand will Rhodoclea wear 
The varied wreath which mingled flowers 
compose ; 
The Pink and Hyacinth are mingled there ; 
The pure Narcissus and the blushing 
Rose : 








* Mary, daughter of John Palmer, of 
Torrington, esq. and niece to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, became the second wife of 
Murrough 5th Earl of Inchiquin, and 
afterwards first Marquess of Thomond, 
a few months after this letter was written, 


They gaily bloom; yet turn thy thoughts 
aside 
And whisper to thyself, delightful maid ! 
‘« These Flowers, like me, now bloom in 
beauty’s pride, 
And J, like them, must quickly droop 
and fade.”’ Tuomas TAYLor. 





SocteTy ror THE PRESERVATION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


Mr. Ursan, 

ABOUT a year ago it was contem- 
plated to form a Society for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for the repair 
and restoration of ancient buildings. 
As I have heard nothing of this lately, 
1 fear the plan has been dropped. We 
have lately seen many beautiful monu- 
ments of ancient piety and taste rescued 
from decay by individual exertion ; 
but it is now absolutely necessary that 
immediate steps should be taken to 
raise a general fund, to be applied ac- 
cording to the discretion of acommittee, 
to the preservation of such churches or 
other buildings as are valuable for their 
architectural beauty or as_ national 
memorials. Many of our finest old 
parish churches, the present neglected 
state of which is disgraceful to us as 
a nation, are so circumstanced as to 
make the preservation of their beauties 
by any other means impossible. Every 
year increases the evil, and none but 
those who are in the habit of examin- 
ing country churches can tell how 
much has been done in the last few 
years towards sweeping away from 
our villages, whatever was interesting 
or beautiful in these ancient structures. 
In some instances (as at Swaffham, in 
Cambridgeshire) a fine old church has 
been abandoned to ruin from the ina- 
bility of the parish to keep it in repair, 
and a red-brick structure, resembling 
a dissenting chapel, has been built and 
used in its stead. Ten years ago, a 
writer in the British Critic gave a list 
of churches which deserve the most 
careful preservation, and mostof which 
are still unrepaired or ill-repaired to a 
very great extent. From this list I 
shall make some extracts, adding ex- 
amples which have come under my 
own observation. 

In Bedfordshire, Dunstable priory 
is in great want of repair. Of Luton 
church, Rickman says that ‘ it has 
been a rich and beautiful specimen, 
but is now sadly dilapidated and dis- 
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figured in the ornamental parts.”” In 
Derbyshire, the stonework of Chester- 
field church is in a very bad condition. 
The once splendid east window of 
Dronfield church is stripped of its 
tracery, and partly bricked up. Beb- 
bington church, in Cheshire, is dilapi- 
dated. Trinity church, the Lady chapel 
of Ely cathedral, is in very great want 
of exterior repair. In Gloucestershire, 
Cirencester has a fine porch, much de- 
cayed. Elliston, a curious Norman 
relic, is also perishing for want of at- 
tention. The large church of Romsey, 
Hampshire, is very much out of repair. 
In Lancashire, the east window of 
Holland chapel, a very fine specimen 
of Early Decorated, has been unsafe 
for years, and has probably fallen by 
this time : and the chancel window of 
Winwick has lost all its tracery, once 
very fine. At Gateshead, St. Edmund’s 
chapel, a beautiful specimen of Early 
English, is now unroofed.* At Sher- 
burne hospital a fine Early English 
hall has been lately destroyed, and the 
chapel will probably suffer a similar 
fate. At Canterbury, we have St. 
Augustine’s gate greatly mutilated, and 
the tower of St. Ethelbert lately fallen. 
The loss of pinnacles or of fine tracery 
is to be deplored at Adderbury, in Ox- 
fordshire ;¢ Higham Ferrars; Tam- 
worth ; Headon, Yorkshire; Cheadle, 
Staffordshire ; Thaxted, Essex. Lin- 
colnshire formerly contained more 
splendid churches than any other 
county: and the devastation has been 
proportionably extensive. Havenby 
and Leadenham, twovery fine churches, 
have lost their tracery, and are losing 
their stone work. At Ripingale part 
of the south aisle is used as a school- 
room; here are two very fine tombs 
with effigies, which are subject to con- 
tinual mutilations. At Heckington 
the tracery of the north transept win- 
dow has been destroyed. The west 
front of Crowland, which is one of the 
most beautiful portions of rich Early 
English in the kingdom, is truly stated 


by Rickman to be in such a state that 
a very slight fall from above would 
entirely destroy it. In Oxfordshire, 
the curious church of Burford is much 
decayed. In Yorkshire, we have How- 
den chancel, one of the most elegant 
Decorated buildings in England, in 
tuins: Bridlington Priory church, once 
as fine as Beverley, presents a melan- 
choly picture of mutilation; Selby, 
Old Malton, and St. Michael Malton, 
and the chapel on the bridge at Wake- 
field, are in a miserable state. The 
crosses at Northampton and Gedding- 
ton are much mutilated. At Norwich, 
the Redmount chapel is sadly dilapi- 
dated ; and in the church of Clay, is 
a beautiful Perpendicular chapel in 
ruins. To all these may be added, 
Llandaff cathedral in ruins; part of 
St. David’s cathedral in ruins; east 
end of St. Alban’s in ruins; the large 
cruciform church of All Saints, Ponte- 
fract, in ruins. 

But it is needless to proceed with 
an enumeration to which every reader 
could add many similar examples. 
The destruction of painted glass has 
been so general, that, except a few 
wretched fragments, it is now seldom 
seen in village churches, and the nu- 
merous coats of arms, often so useful 
in determining family history, have 
perished. The same may be said of 
screen work: in Devonshire, a few 
years since, few churches were with- 
out a rich screen and pulpit, but many 
have failen. 1 would also mention the 
disgraceful condition of the cloisters 
and chapterhouse at Westminster, and 
of many of the most valuable monu- 
ments in the Abbey. How long shall 
the splendid tombs of Queen Eleanor, 
of Edward the Third, of Henry the 
Third, the monumental chapel of Ab- 
bot Islip, St. Erasmus chapel, and 
(with the almost solitary exception of 
the monuments of Aymer de Valence 
and Edmund Crouchback) nearly all 
the monuments of Early English and 
decorated date, with their beautiful 





* The chapel in Nun’s Lane, Gateshead, is likely to be restored; the late Lord 
Bishop of Durham had it in contemplation to provide funds for such purpose, but that 
desirable object was prevented by his lamented death. The object, however, it is 
expected will soon be accomplished by subscription.—Eprr. 

+ The chancel of Adderbury church, originally built by Wykeham, has been re. 
cently restored at the expense of New College, under the direction of J. C. Buckler, 
Esq. architect, one of the gentlemen whose design obtained a prize in the recent par- 


liamentary competition. —Eprr. 
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canopies and rich sculpture, be suf- 
fered to moulder away in the very 
centre of the wealth and refinement of 
the kingdom ? 

But the ruin of the churches them- 
selves is a still more serious subject. 
Let it not be said of us, that the noble 
and costly structures wherein our fore- 
fathers in past ages worshipped God, 
were suffered to perish by our neglect ; 
that we their descendants, so far from 
emulating these glorious works, want 
even the taste and spirit to preserve 
them from ruin. There have lately 
appeared some symptoms of a better 
feeling,* and there needs but the for- 
mation of such a Society as | have sug- 
gested to embody and increase it. If 
but a few hundreds were annually 
raised, this would rescue from decay 
every year some beautiful remnant of 
our national architectare. Let clergy- 
men in every part of the kingdom be 
invited to report on the state of their 
churches ; and where the parishioners 
are willing to come forward to the ex- 
tent of their ability (as would generally 
be the case), let a grant of money be 
voted to assist them in the work of 
restoration, In this manner many a 
beautiful window, screen, niche, font, 
tomb, &c. would be preserved; and 
their preservation would exercise a 
most beneficial influence on the na- 
tional taste, and promote the revival, 
upon true principles, of English Ar- 


chitecture. I hope to see this matter 
taken up by those who have displayed 
such praiseworthy zeal in particular 
instances, and whose knowledge and 
influence would ensure success.t 
Yours, &c. C.M 
Trin. College, Cambridge, 
May 26, 1836. 








Mr. Ursan, Norwood, June 1. 
IN my last letter addressed to you, 
1 left Sir Thomas Lunsford in Glamor- 
ganshire, to which county he proceeded 
on the 23d of September, 1642, with 
the Marquis of Hereford and his party. 
We next hear of him at the battle 
of Edgehill, fought on the 23d October 
following, where it fortuned that he 
fell, with Colonel Vavasour, Lieut.- 
Colonel Ballard, and several other 
Cavalier officers of inferior rank, into 
the hands of the enemy, who immedi- 
ately found for them a prison in War- 
wick Castle. Here, onthe 17th of the 
following month, the prisoners were 
severally examined ‘‘ upon some par- 
ticular articles ;’’ when Sir Thomas 
“* was found to have a treacherous in- 
tent and a private conspiracie with the 
delinquents to betray it [the Tower ?] 
into the hands of the malignants, re- 
sident in the city and suburbs.”’ His 
examination consisted of these three 
heads :— 
“1. Concerning the delinquents in 
the Tower. 





* Malmsbury abbey has been wrested from destruction; St. Lawrence’s church, 
Evesham, will soon be in a state for the celebration of the divine offices. A chapel 
near Maidstone, now desecrated, it is in contemplation to restore. Hove church, 
near Brighton, in great part in ruins, is now being restored by subscription. These 
and many other instances are pleasing evidences of this feeling. The prospects of anti- 
quity, as far as regards preservation, are, we hope flattering ; so much so, that per- 
haps the antiquary may fear that too much will be done in some cases. Let us hope 
that restoration alone and not alteration, miscalled improvement, will result. 

As we are on this subject we would remark, that Bishop West’s Chapel at Putney is 





likely to be saved. Earl Spencer has consented to the chancel of Putney church being 
rebuilt, and the beautiful chapel is now in course of restoration, on the north side of 
the new chancel; it will be found to have changed its place, but we hope that its 
elegant roof and all the ornaments will be carefully preserved.—Epir. 

+ The application of any means towards the attainment of the desirable object of 
preserving our national antiquities is deserving of serious attention. A noble spirit is 
abroad in their favour. The Lady Chapel, Crosby Hall, St. Alban’s and Waltham 
Cross are so many evidences of what may be done. But great as the exertions are 
which have been made, the repeated calls on public munificence may, it is to be feared, 
exhaust the source from which the necessary supplies are to be derived. It is not by 
what has been done but what remains to do, that the extent of the spirit of restoration 
is to be estimated. St. Saviour’s nave is stillin ruins. St. Alban’s calls for still 
increased funds; and these are unfortunately not the only objects which require 
attention. The restoration of the chancel in which Shakespeare’s hallowed remains 
rest, is in contemplation ; it will be a work worthy the age, and will surely meet with 
general support.—Ebir. 
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“* 2. The Lord Digby and French is 
concerned in this conspiracie. 

“3. His urgent provoking Sir John 
Byron to assist his Majesty against 
the Parliament.”” Of Colonel Vava- 
sour,! it is reported that he denied all 
knowledge of the conspiracy, ‘‘ only 
Colonell Lunsford invited him to list 
himselfe in the number of his Majes- 
ties commanders in this present de- 
signe and imployment of his Majesties 
service.” 

The following is SirThomas’s speech 
on examination, which appears by a 
memorandum on the copy among 
George the Third’s pamphlets in the 
British Museum, to have been “ for- 
merly printed and spoke by another.”’? 


‘*T stand here before you a prisoner 
accused of high treason, and liberty is 
offered me, ’tis true ; but, like merchants, 
you value it at such a rate, that my fide- 
lity, and all that is due to a noble minde, 
must be the price to purchase it. If I 
refuse what you propound, racks, torture, 
losse of goods, lands, and perhaps life it- 
selfe threatened... Hard choyse, yet I 
must choose; it is in my power to be a 
freeman, but how, if I will be aslave? I 
have already given my faith unto my 
prince, upon whose head this crowne, by 
all law of nature and nations doth justly 
appertane. Shall I falsifie that faith ? 
Heaven forbid.’ In that word prince there 
is a Deity inclosed: who wounds them, 
wounds the Divine nature. Why then 
shall I draw my sword under so holy a 
vayle ; was religion ever built in blood? 
Did the primitive Church ever propagate 
the Gospel with other than their owne 
blood, which they at all times patiently 
shed, not only for God, but their princes. 





1 Colonel Vavasour was one of those 
Cavaliers who assembled at Kingston, in 
the January of 1642. Captain Thomas 
Howard, M.P. (slain at Piercebridge the 
same year) and ‘‘ the three Mansfields”’ 
were also of the party. 

2 « The examination of Colonell Luns- 
ford, Colonell Vavasor, Captaine Noes, 
Lieutenant-Colonell Ballard, Sergeant 
Wallis, Cornet Strangewayes, Lieutenant 
White, Serjeant Jones, and~Mr. Bland, 
delinquents who were taken in the fight at 
Kineton, in Warwickshire, and were com- 
mitted to Warwick Castle, and on the 
17th of November were examined upon 
some particular articles. Whereunto is 
annexed a speech of Colonell Lunsford’s, 
which he spake at his examination. 
Printed for Thomas Cooke, November 
19, 1642.” 

Gent. Maa. Vor. VI. 
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T have read, that as the devill was the 
first rebell, so Judas was the only traitor 
amongst the apostles ; and shall wee ranke 
ourselves amongst those hated examples 
of disloyaltie and treachery? (God for- 
bid!) Besides, traytors are hatefull to 
all princes ; see therefore what will be the 
end of such ill-grounded warr. I see the 
misery with horror that attends it, wast- 
ing of goods, ruining of townes and cities, 
and the uniust liberty which we usurp 
lost in an instant, and wife, children and 
blood, which man holds deare ; if we pity 
not ourselves, let us pity those we hold 
deare. Kings have power to subdue the 
stubbornest, therefore this blessed arme, 
that_stretcheth out to receive us, when all 
is a wildernesse, we shall beg that which 
For my part I am in 
your power, and know not how this speech 
will be taken; howsoever you dispose of 
me, I will never staine mine ancestors, 
nor leave the title of traytor upon my 
posterity, but will end with the saying of 
that worthy gentleman M. H.—you may, 
when you please, take my head from my 
shoulders, but not my heart from my 
Soveraigne.’’ 

In Warwick castle Sir Thomas Luns- 
ford was still remaining on the Ist 
March, upon which day the Commons 
assented to his liberation in exchange 
for a Colonel Stevens, as appears by 
their journals. Mercurius Aulicus,% 
speaking of the escape of Serjeant- 
major Moule from the Tower this year, 
tells us that he came as safe to Oxford 
“as that valiant knight Sir Thomas 
Lunsford, who, though he was ex- 
changed for two or three of the rebell’s 
commanders, was like to have been 
murthered as he came out of Warwick 
castle, by those perfidious rebells that 
were placed there to guard his pas- 
sage.”’ From Dugdale’s Diary we learn 
that he joined the King at Oxford, on 
the 6th May, and from Sir Edward 
Walker that, on the 3d June, he was 
selected by his Majesty to assist Sir 
Arthur Aston in his government of 
that city ; an appointment whici he held 
jointly with Sir Lewis Dyve, Colonels 
Gage and Hollyland, and Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Bunckle. While serv- 
ing here, I find only that he was de- 
tached to the relief of Greenland- 
house, defended by Colonel Hawkins, 
and invested by Major Woodmonger. 
To effect tliis object, he departed out 
of Oxford on the Gth July, at the head 





3 P. 986. 
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of 500 horse and 300 foot, with which 
he approached the place of his desti- 
nation on the 8th. ‘On Monday 
last,”” writes Mercurius Aulicus‘* upon 
this subject, ‘‘ that gallant comman- 
der Sir Thomas Lunsford forced the 
rebels thence with a strength not halfe 
so much as the rebells. Before his 
approach to Greenland, he perceived 
the rebells had lyned the hedges to in- 
tercept his passage; but Sir Thomas 
came upon them with so much valour 
and courage, that he tooke them every 
man (34 in number) and sent them 
prisoners to Wallingford castle. The 
way thus cleared, he advanced up to 
the house, where the rebels durst not 
withstand him, but fled away to Hen- 
ley, and, being over the water, made 
some shot at him with their ordnance 
without any hurt to his men. Enter- 
ing into the house, he found it much 
battered, and shot through in divers 
places. Having viewed the house, he 
relieved it with fresh victuall, and re- 
tired back with his prisoners and their 
arms.”’> 

Whether he was attendant upon Sir 
Arthur till his removal, December 25, 
I cannot say. At Bristol (which had 
been taken by Rupert in the July pre- 
ceding) he is next to be met with, and 
this he himself informs us, in a letter® 
addressed to the Prince in the month 
of March, by which it appears he had 
been directed, during the recess occa- 
sioned by the treaties of Oxford and 
Uxbridge,7— as Lieutenant-Governor 
probably,—to prepare the castle for 
the renewal of hostilities. The letter 
is as follows :— 

‘cc s', 

‘¢ Being unwilling to trust my buisiness 
to you wthout a cypher, I have imparted 
it to Arthur Trevor. I humbly desire 





4 P. 1082. 

5 “The Parliament Scout’? (No. 56), 
speaking of the capture of Greenland- 
house, by General Browne, on the 12th, 
says that it was ‘‘ a few days before re- 
lieved by the valiant Colonell Lunsford, 
that Lunsford that the Brewer beat out 
of Westminster Hall.” 

6 Sloane MS. No. 1519, p. 26. 

7 In a poem arising from the breaking 
off of these treaties, entitled, ‘‘ The Sence 
of the Oxford-Junto concerning the late 
Treaty, wherein the several Reasons are 
delivered why they could not conclude a 
Peace with the Parliament’’ (printed 
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yor Higsse to take it into so timely a care, 
that it may afford prevenc’on, and (if my. 
brother’s regimt cannot be spared) that it 
may please yor Hig*se to order 300 foot out 
of theise parts theither: to raise any in 
that countrey will be dangerous, for I ap- 
prehend it so more then Massey.® I have 
not bin yet ten dayes in possession, have 
200 men daily at worke, and lay in provi- 
sion as it can be upon any tearmes ob- 
tained ; but for the rest I beseech yor 
Higsse orders, and will ever make it my care 
to appeare to be, 
Sr, yr Higsse most faithfull 
and obedt servant, 

Tuomas LuNSFORD.?® 
Bristoll, 9th Mar. 1644.’’ 

‘“¢ To his Higsse Prince Rupert.”’ 

In this same month I find Sir Tho- 
mas at Monmouth with 1800 foot and 
700 horse, which horse was then quar- 
tered in the Forest of Dean. On the 
16th of April Sir Bernard Astley and 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale being sent 
by Prince Rupert to relieve Sir John 
Wyntour, at his house at Lydney, Sir 
Thomas, then governor of Monmouth, 
with 1000 horse and foot from Mon- 
mouth, Ragland, and other royal gar- 
risons, fell upon the west side of the 
same forest, all along the coast tg 
Bettesley, “clearing the county of these 
rebels,” (I again quote Mercurius 
Aulicus,'®) “‘ who, after they had made 
some small resistance, still fled before 
him. At Tyddenham they had an 
handsome garrison, but quit it with 
the rest upon his drawing nigh; 
Master Massey all the while not dar- 
ing to appear, though Sir Thomas 





March 6, 1644-5), I find Sir Thomas 
figuring :— 
** And I, Tom Lunsford, hope to be 
Lieutenant of the Tower, 
Then I shall have the citizens 
Againe within my power: 
And, like tame slaves, I will them teach 
An iron chain to weare ; 
The ordnance also shall soone reach 
As farre as Westminster.”’ 
8 Then governor of Gloucester. The 300 
foot he probably required at Monmouth. 
9 There are two seals on this letter. 
The arms, quarterly, 1. Az. a chevron 
between three boar’s heads couped Or, 
(Lunsford). 2. Ar.3 chevrons Gu. ; over all 
a label of 3 points Purp. (Barrington). 3. 
Or, acarbuncle Gu. (Mandeville). 4. Arg. 
3acorns Vert fructed Gu. (Totham). Crest, 
upon a wreath, a boar’s head Or, couped 
Gu. An esquire’s helmet with mantling. 
10 P, 1547. 
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marched quite through the Forest, by 
several of their garrisons, bringing 
home with him to Monmouth 3000 
head of faire cattle, 2000 pounds worth 
of leather in Brockweare, and two 
pieces of ordnance from Tydenham, 
with very good arms, and more wheat 
and graine in the island of Lancante 
than he could carry away in boats. 
A little after Sir Thomas was marched 
away, Master Massey sent a letter to 
him, wherein he took notice that Sir 
Thomas had pillaged cattle and corne 
from the honest inhabitants of the 
Forest of Deane, whereof had he had 
any sooner notice, he promised Sir 
Thomas should have heard of him to 
some purpose; and so he hath, as 
you ‘Il see anon. Sir Thomas sent an 
answer, that Colonell Massey coming 
lately neare Monmouth, tooke some 
cattle thence without the owner’s con- 
sent; these drew Sir Thomas into the 
Forest to recover them back, which 
now Sir Thomas had done with some 
plentifull advantage; and if Colonel 
Massey, in like manner, would come 
and fetch his, they were all ready for 
him.” 

We now come to the month of June. 
On the 9th Sir Barnaby Scudamore, 
Sir Thomas Lunsford, Sir Michael 
Woodhouse, Sir William Croft," Colo- 
nel Sandys, and other commanders, at 
the head of 2000 horse and foot from 
the garrisons of Hereford, Monmouth, 
Ludlow, Worcester, Hartlebury, and 
other royalist footings, following a de- 
tachment of the Shrewsbury forces 
from Braincroft Castle to Stoke Castle, 
were there defeated by the retiring 
party, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
Rinking, with a loss of 100 slain (in- 
cluding Sir William Crofts), 300 taken, 
100 horses, all their ordnance and am- 
munition.!2 ‘‘ This defeat,”’ says Sir 
Edward Walker, “‘ was ascribed to the 
ill conduct and strife of these colonels 
{Sir Thomas Lunsford and Sir Mi- 
chael Woodhouse, who escaped not 
without difficulty] about superiority 
and command. And although, when 
we had the first intelligence we could 
not see the sad effects of this loss, yet, 
after the battle of Naseby, when we 
retreated into these parts and had 





" For a notice of Sir William Croft, 
see Retrospective Review, New Series, 
vol. I. pp. 494-5. 

12“ Intelligence from Shropshire of 
three great Victories.’’ 1695, 
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occasion to use them, we too soon 
felt it.”’ 

That this defeat was thought but 
little of at the time, or that it did little 
to lessen the reputation of SirThomas’s 
soldiery, is apparent; for “ the King- 
dome’s Weekly Intelligencer” (No. 
105, June 17 to 24), expressing a hope 
that in the necessary absence of Ge- 
neral Massey, the garrison of Glouces- 
ter might be supplied with an able and 
faithful commander, informs us that 
“* Sir Thomas Lunsford and Sir Chas. 
Lucas do threaten to do much mis- 
chiefe to that county in his absence ; 
for which purpose Sir Thomas Luns- 
ford is to have an addition of 600 horse 
to his castle of Monmouth.” 

Whether these Cavaliers effected 
*‘ the mischief” they threatened does 
not appear. In Monmouth, Mr. Ur- 
ban, for the present, we take leave of 
our hero. 


Yours, &c. STEINMAN STEINMAN. 


History OF THE REBELLION OF THE 
NortTHeErn Ears In 1569. 


WE are rejoiced to hear that a series 
of letters, illustrative of the Northern 
Rebellion of 1569, has been discovered 
in the county of Durham, and that 
they are in the course of arrangement, 
with a view to publication, under the 
careful editing of Sir Cuthbert Sharp. 
We have been permitted to make pub- 
lic the following letter ; and if the re- 
mainder are equally interesting, the 
Editor will do a service to history in 
filling up a chasm which has been 
neglected or overlooked by English 
historians. 

The letter is from the Earl of Sussex, 
Lord President of the North, to Sir 
George Bowes, of Streatlam, in the 
county of Durham :— 

Good Sir George, 

Upon occasion of lewde brutts spredd 
abrode, I sent for th Erles of Northum- 
berland and Westmerland, and others 
of the Counsell,* to meet me at Yorke 
yestredaye ; at whose comyngI open- 
ed to them what I had hard, and re- 
quyred advyse how to prevent the yll 
doyngs, yf ther were eny suche, and 
to suppress it, yf it should burste owt 
to eny actyon. And as we all hoped 
those bruts would soon take end with- 
out eny ill actyon, so ar both thErles 


* The Council of the North. 
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returned to ther houses, with assured 
promyse, not only to do ther beste to 
serch owt and apprehend the auctors, 
but also to bestir themselves in the 
Quenes Majestyes servyce for the pre- 
sent suppressing of eny that should 
attempt eny open actyon of dysorder. 
Wherupon, at ther requeste, the Quenes 
letters ar dyrected to them, and you 
joyned in that is dyrected to th’Erle 
of Westmerland, as therby you shall 
perceyve. Of these matters I praye 
you advertyse the Byshop, who is also 
of the same commyssion, and this I 
trust yu * * * all is blown out 
with thesmoke * * * * 
From Yorke, * * Octobr, 1569. 
Y" assured frend, T. Sussex. 


Bossuet's Exposition of the Catholic Faith. 
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“‘To my lovyng frend, Sir George 
Bowes, Knyght.” (Endorsed ‘“‘ 9 
Oct.’’) 

It is remarked by Sir Cuthbert Sharp 
that even the wariness of Cecil was 
also beguiled by the Earls. ‘He treats 
the mafter as lightly as Sussex, and 
uses a similar expression in a letter to 
the Earls of Shrewsbury and Hunting- 
don, written on the 13th October :— 

“It may be that you have or shall 
here of a fond rumor styred upp 
the vith of this month, in the North 
Ryding and the Bishoprick, of a rys- 
yng shuld be; but it was a vayne 
smoke, without any spark of any ac- 
count.”—Lodge’s Illustrations of Eng- 
lish History, vol. ii. p. 26. 





Dr. Murray’s RECOMMENDATION OF BossueEt’s ExPosITION, 
A poor Proof of Papal Literary or Doctrinal Infallibility. 


Mr. Ursan, May 26. 
THE recent wily Address of the 
Romish Archbishop of Dublin, to the 
Protestants of the empire, most pecu- 
liarly, in common with many others, 
forced itself upon my attention. Be- 
ing at present engaged in preparing 
for the press a very general and en- 
larged review of Popish tenets and 
practices, literary and doctrinal, I 
had determined postponing, for a time, 
any notice of the said Address of Dr. 
Murray. I was the more confirmed 
in this resolution, from the confident 
expectation, that this recommendation 
of Bossuet would have certainly eli- 
cited from Messrs. M‘Ghee and O’Sul- 
livan, a seasonable exposure of the end- 
less artifices, plied with such curious 
energy, in the publication of the Gal- 
lican prelate’s book: In this expecta- 
tion I have been disappointed. As I 
feel that the circumstances connected 
with the far-famed ‘‘ Exposition” can- 
not too soon be made public, I have 
selected your valuable pages for the 
purpose, inasmuch as the matter is 
decidedly a literary curiosity, and be- 
sides you have always stood forth as 
a conspicuous pillar of sound, un- 
flinching orthodoxy, traits trebly 
praiseworthy when they appear, as 
they do in your case, in a publication 
not professediy theological. Dr. Mur- 
ray expresses himself thus in his 
“* Address.” ‘‘ Take the trouble of 
making yourselves acquainted from 


authentic sources, with the real diffe- 
rences of doctrine between us and you. 
You will find it in a little book which 
I pray you to read over; it is a short 
Exposition of the Catholic Faith, by 
Bossuet. You will find it in any Ca- 
tholic bookseller’s shop. It will place 
before you, in a few short pages, the 
articles of faith in which we disagree.” 
Now, sir, this very work and author, 
which our Irish Romish prelate, for 
this time, pronounces, upon his epis- 
copal authority, as highly worthy of 
credit and oracular, would, if fully en- 
tered into, present as extraordinary 
and motley a view of the phantasma- 
goria of Romish contradiction and in- 
trigue, as could possibly be imagined. 
This ‘‘ Exposition of the Catholic 
Faith,” by Bossuet, when first pub- 
lished in 1671, had the most highly 
recommendatory eulogy of eleven emi- 
nent Romish bishops prefixed to it. 
But no sooner had it seen the light, 
than the doctors of the Sorbonnan 
faculty at Paris totally objected to the 
“«* Exposition ;”” because that Bossuet, 
for the sake of qualifying and grinding 
down the harsh repulsive tenets of 
Romanism, and evading the objections 
of the Reformed, had perverted the 
faith of the Church of Rome.* The 
first edition, therefore, was immedi- 
ately suppressed, and another issued, 


* 





* Biographical Dictionary, vol. xxx. 
p- 466. 
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free from all the former important 
errors, and having been first duly 
- fashioned according to the require- 
ments of the Sorbonnan expurgatorial 
critics. This second edition, thus 
mutilated and amended, was forwarded 
to Rome for Pontifical approval, ac- 
companied by the most flattering re- 
commendations of the highest theolo- 
gians of that day. Among the num- 
ber were no less than three cardinals. 
Hyacinth, one of the theologians, de- 
clared of the Exposition, ‘‘ It has not 
the shadow of a fault.”* But not- 
withstanding this redoubted phalanx 
of ecclesiastical authority, Pope Cle- 
ment X. withstood all the arts of soli- 
citation and coaxing to exhort from 
him his approval, and utterly refused 
his high recommendation. Clement’s 
relentless obstinacy went down to the 
grave with him, and his death took 
place five years after the publication of 
the ‘‘ Exposition.”” His successor Pope 
Innocent XI. closely imitated the un- 
yielding obstinacy of his predecessor, 
for the first three years of his pope- 
dom ; but at last yielded in 1679, only 
tgreiterated importunity. This Pope, 
in contradiction to the former Pope’s 
disapprobation, in a brief given at 
Rome, and under the fisherman’s ring, 
** eulogized its doctrine, method, and 
prudence,” pronouncing it, upon his 
infallibility, as “‘ worthy of pontifical 
recommendation and universal peru- 
sal.” + Further, in 1682, the ‘‘ Expo- 
sition’? was formally approved of by 
the whole body of the French clergy, 
in a general assembly, and was forth- 
with translated into Italian, German, 
‘Dutch, English, lrish, Latin, &c.t 
But poor Bossuet, though amidst all 
this patronage, never was destined to 
have peace. The applauding smiles of 
infallibility, and such a vast body of 
ecclesiastics, proved no protection 
whatever to him! Censures again 
are unsparingly loaded upon him. 
The Archbishop of Bourdeaux and the 
University of Louvain are among the 





* La doctrinna é@ tutto sana, ne v’ha 
ombra mancamento. Approb. 41. 

+ ‘* EA doctrini, eAque methodo, ac 
prudentia scriptus est. Ita que non solum 
nobis commendari, sed omnibus legi.”— 
Brief of Innocent XI. 

t Morery, Dictionaire Historique, vol. 
ii. p. 367; Archbishop Wake’s Works, 
vol, iii. p. 3. 
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loudest. The archbishop no less than 
imprisons an eminent doctor of theo- 
logy for adducing this very identical 
book of Bossuet’s in proof of the doc- 
trines he taught! It is thrice happy 
for Dr. Murray, that he was not him- 
self then in the arch-diocese of Bour- 
deaux, else the dungeon would have 
been also tried, to chill his similar 
ardent partiality for Bossuet! At the 
same time, the University of Louvain 
sentenced a doctrine contained in the 
“« Exposition,” as ‘‘ scandalous and 
pernicious.” Bossuet, then, with his 
wonted thunder, attacked the Sorbon- 
nan Faculty at Paris, the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, and the University of 
Louvain! Now such is a brief ac- 
count of Dr. Murray’s favourite and 
widely celebrated ‘‘ Exposition ;” and 
from which we may view Bossuet 
struggling against Bossuet, cardinals 
and bishops against popes, a pope 
against himself and against another 
pope, doctors against doctors, and a 
council against universities, &c. &c. 
Two of the greatest Romish writers 
condemn, in the most unqualified 
terms, in addition to the above, this 
book of Bossuet. One says, ‘‘ It was 
unsatisfactory to all Catholics, because 
it was deficient in all the articles of 
their faith.’”’§ Another records, ‘‘ The 
bishop used ambiguity, mutilation, and 
suppression, in order to reunite Ca- 
tholics and Heretics (i. e. Protestants), 
which pleases neither party !”’ || And 
another highly eminent French writer 
has also said, ‘‘ The dexterous Bos- 
suet has so metamorphosed the doc- 
trines and faith of the Council of 
Trent, as to impose upon the simpli- 
city of some Protestants his own mi- 
tigated doctrines for those of that 
Council.” J 

From all which, is it not most evi- 
dent, why Dr. Murray recommends 
this famous ‘ Exposition” of Bos- 
suet? Is it not, most clearly, to fall 
back upon the liberal and latitudina- 
rian principles of the age ; and which 
is a species of Romish tactics, for the 
present time at least, being invariably 
enacted in these countries, though in 





§ Morery, Dictionaire Historique, vol. 
ii. p. 367. 

|| Maimbourg’s Traite Historique, lib. iii. 

{| Bruys, Histoire des Popes, vol. iv. 
p- 669. 
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palpable violation of the commands 
and warnings, so solemnly promulged 
in the year 1833, by Pope Gregory 
XVI. in his encyclical letter to the 
whole body of the Romish Church 
throughout the world; one of the 
special objects of which was to de- 
nounce that very conduct which here 
presents itself daily to our eyes. But 
the pope is in Romish Italy ; Dr. Mur- 
ray is in Protestant Great Britain! 
We trust that this brief exposé, drawn 
entirely from his own communication, 
will sufficiently unveil Dr. Murray’s 
secret designs for the present, and 
that every one will understand the 
value of his episcopal recommenda- 
tion, namely, that Bossuet’s ‘‘ Expo- 
sition ” is an ‘‘ authentic” source for 
ascertaining the ‘‘ real differences of 
doctrines”? between Protestants and 
Romanists! And we may not unpro- 
fitably add, that the sly and insinuat- 
ing and jesuitical character of this 
book of Bossuet could not better be 
described than in the words of one, 
who being himself enveloped, for a 
season, in the mists of the ‘‘ mystery 
of iniquity,” and in the pollutions of 
the ‘‘ Man of Sin,” was not only tho- 
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roughly conversant with all Romish 
intrigues, but, as has been so often 
the case, was thereby plunged into the 
awful abyss of infidelity—we allude to 
the historian Gibbon. Now Gibbon 
says of this very production, which 
has been so warmly recommended by 
Dr. Murray :—‘‘ The ten-horned Mon- 
ster of Popery is, at Bossuet’s magic 
touch, transformed into the milk-white 
hind, which must be loved as soon as 
she is seen.” Now, merely from the 
above isolated specimen, what must 
be thought of the boasted infallible 
unchangeableness, literary or doctri- 
nal, of Romanism? We will conclude, 
in the language of one of their most 
applauded Jesuits, Maimbourg, that 
“* Catholics often engage among them- 
selves in contention and disputa- 
tion.” And if so, we cannot but apply 
to their whole motley and tortuous 
system the words of another of their 
most idolized and sainted fathers, St. 
Jerome—‘‘ What varies is not true.” + 

Yours, &c. WItu1aM BalLey. 
North Grove House, Tunbridge Wells. 





tT Hieronymi Opera, Pref. Evang. vol. 
i. p. 1426. 





ANCIENT TOMBS. 


IN the accompanying Plate we give 
representations of two of the most 
ancient Tombs formed of stone, known 
to have existed in this country. 

The upper one is at Dewsbury in 
Yorkshire. That place is remarka- 
ble as having been one of the earliest 
settlements of Christianity in England; 
a subject which has been ably and 
instructively discussed by the Histo- 
rian of South Yorkshire, in a memoir 
published in the first volume of the 
Collectanea Topographica et Genealo- 
gica. 

There is a woodcut of it in Whita- 
ker’s Loidis and Elmete ; but we have 
reason to suppose that the present 
representation, drawn by Mr. George 
Buckler, is far more accurate. Dr. 
Whitaker describes it as “ part of a 
Saxon tomb, shaped exactly like a com- 
mon cottage house, but with the tiles 
of the roof resembling feathers, and 
very artificially laid over each other. 
At the entire end is cut in relievo a 
cross of a very antique form. All the 


Saxon tombs which I have seen are 
ridged more or less like this. It par- 
ticularly resembles the tomb of the 
monks assassinated by the Danes at 
Peterborough ;* but what is still more 
remarkable, I am assured by a friend, 
that in the church of San Paolo fuori 
li Muna, at Rome, he discovered a 
Roman sarcophagus of white marble, 
almost exactly resembling this, par- 
ticularly in the imbricated roof. Wil- 
frid, we know, brought artists from 
Italy, and they undoubtedly wrought 





* Of this there *. an engraving, but au- 
daciously improved, in Gunton’s Church 
of Peterborough, p. 243 ; amore accurate 
representation will be found in Carter’s 
Ancient Sculpture and Painting, Part I. 
p- 12. Its similarity to the Dewsbury 
tomb consists in its being of the same 
shape, and formed of a single stone ; but 
the ‘roof is ornamented with scroll-work 
(altered into roses in square panels in 
Gunton’s plate), and in the front are six 
whole-length figures of the monks, or of 
saints, under round-headed arches. 
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after Roman models ; their own archi- 
tecture was nothing else than a debased 
Doric. Of their sculpture such as 
this tomb, we have much fewer re- 
mains.” * 

Together with this tomb some other 
very curious sculptures were discovered 
of exceedingly early date, representing 
in relief figures of Christ and the Apos- 
tles. They are represented in Whita- 
ker’s Loidis and Elmete; and there is 
little doubt that they formed portions of 
a Cross, the memory of which was pre- 
served by tradition, and also by the 
rhymes of a village poet. (See Mr. 
Hunter’s essay before mentioned in the 
first volume of Collectanea Top. et 
Geneal.) 

The second cut represents another 
tomb, which bears the appearance of 
a somewhat later form than that at 
Dewsbury ; but seems as it were the 
next gradation in point of style. The 
ridged roof and the imitation of tiles 
are retained ; but the side is sculptured 
with an arcade of columns and inter- 
lacing arches, in a style occasionally 
seen in early Norman architecture. 
We are not certain whether this tomb 
is still in existence; for we find it was 
conveyed by Mr. Hasted, historian of 
Kent, from the church of Fordwich to 
his private residence at Canterbury ; 
and it is therefore not improbable 
that, since his death, it may have 
fallen into ignorant hands, and have 
been destroyed. In any case, we are 
glad to have this opportunity of pre- 
serving a representation of it, engraved 
from a drawing made exactly sixty 
years ago by the celebrated Captain 
Grose; because the small vignette 
given in Hasted’s work is very ill 
drawn and unsatisfactory. 

The following is the account which 
Mr. Hasted has given of this tomb, in 
his description of the church of Ford- 
wich : 

“In the west part of the body of 
this church, was placed a very ancient 
stone shrine against the wall; which 
having been removed some years since, 
was cast out in the churchyard; 
where being soon likely to perish, by 
being exposed to the weather, it was 
purchased by a gentleman [we pre- 
sume Mr. Hasted himself?] and 
brought to the precincts of the cathe- 
dral of Canterbury, where it now lies.” 








* Loidis and Elmete, p. 301. 


Should it still exist within those pre- 
cincts, we would respectfully suggest, 
that its great curiosity well entitles it 
to be placed within the walls of the 
church itself. It is added that ‘It is 
one solid stoné, sculptured only on 
one side; the back part having two 
hollows, as if made to fasten it to the 
wall.” 
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Mr. Grose’s drawing is accompanied 
by a section, and the following very 
complete measurements : 

Length, 5 feet 8 inches. 

Diameters of the columns . 2} inc. 


Breadth of intervals .... 13 — 
Plinth at bottom ...... 3— 
Shaft of columns ...... 8 — 
Sra 25 — 
Height of arches ...... 34 — 


Upper moulding over arches 13 — 
Scale work* .. coe 8 — 


Mouldings at the top oe 0 6 BE— 


He has also added this section of 
the top moulding. 


ots 


We trust this notice will lead to 
some further illustrations of our earliest 
English tombs, which were unaccount- 
ably neglected by Mr. Gough, whose 
«« Sepulchral Monuments” were ar- 
ranged to begin with the Conquest, 
though his collateral illustrations are 
generally, throughout his great work, 
both diffuse and miscellaneous. 

J. G. N. 





* Hasted’s vignette gives four rows of 
scales, or tiles ; but we have greater con- 
fidence in Capt. Grose’s drawing. 
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Rotuli selecti ad res Anglicas et Hibernicas spectantes ex Archivis in Domo Capitulari 
West-Monasteriensi deprompti. Cura Josephi Hunter, S.A.S. 8v9. pp. 265, be- 
sides Indexes. 


THIS volume consists, as its title page indicates, of various Rolls selected from the 
Miscellaneous Records of the Chapter House. They comprise, I. The Patent Roll 
of the 7th John. II. A return made by the Treasurer and Barons of the Exchequer 
of Ireland, setting forth all discharges of debts and accompts, and all grants of 
annuities, enrolled in Ireland, between the accession of Henry V. and the 11th of 
Henry VI. ; and III. Five Rolls relating to proceedings in England consequent upon 
the De Montfort rebellion in the reign of Henry IIJ.; anda Roll entitled ‘ Terre 
Normannorum seisite in manum domini Regis tempore Regis Henrici III. vel ante in 
diversis comitatibus,’ but which in fact is an imperfect series of minutes of various 
writs and grants connected with the lands of Normans seized into the hands of the 
King when the English continental dominions were lost.* 

We shall reserve the first of these Rolls for consideration when we come to notice 
the volume containing the whole of the Patent Rolls of King John. The second Roll 
is one which would not interest the majority of our readers; and we shall therefore 
pass to the Rolls relating to the transactions in the reign of Henry III. 

The rebellion of Simon de Montfort—‘ vir ille magnificus’ (Mat. Paris, 672) con- 
stitutes one of the most important epochs in English history. Out of it emanated 
our peculiar system of parliamentary representation, and, with it, the freedom, the 
power, and the national happiness which have been its results. Interesting as such 
a period must necessarily be, the diligence of our antiquaries has merely sufficed to 
raise around it an infinity of doubts. They who are fortunate enough to write after 
the whole series of the Close and Patent Rolls of Henry III. shall have been pub- 
lished, may perhaps arrive at truth; at present we amuse ourselves in hunting after 
it; but our inquirics are, comparatively, to little purpose. 

The victory of Evesham restored Henry III. to liberty, terminated the life of de 
Montfort, and placed his followers at the mercy of the King. So far as regarded the 
property of his opponents, that mercy consisted in the absolute confiscation of the 
lands of every one of them. This measure reduced many of the noblest and weal- 
thiest of the nobility to instant and total beggary. They became thenceforth a body 
of ‘ broken men,’ distinguished in the Chronicles, as is pointed out by Mr. Hunter 
(pref. p. xxxii.) by the significant appellation of the ‘ Exheredati’—‘ the disinherited 
knights.’ The desperate state of their fortunes gave them courage; they retreated to 
the natural strongholds of the country, and to such fortified places as remained in 
their possession, and still contended with the King although against all hope. The 
war thus lingered for a considerable period. At length that power, which, with all its 
defects, during the Middle Ages was a never-failing peace-maker, interfered to miti- 
gate these calamities. We shall state the results in the words of Mr. Hunter. 

‘¢ The Pope had not been an unconcerned spectator of the distractions from which 
England had so long been suffering. He had thrown his influence into the scale of 
the King. But now that the contest might be said to have subsided, so far as it 
respected any great constitutional or political question, and was a contest of vengeance 
on the one hand, and despair on the other, the Pope became the advocate of peace 
and mercy; and it was chiefly through the mediation of the Legate Ottobone, that 
the King consented to the adoption of lenient measures, and to rescind the determi- 
nation which had stripped at once of all their revenues the persons of higher or lower 


dignity who had been, in any portion of the contest so long carried on, arrayed 
against him. 





* Vide Gent. Mag. III. 579, N.S. 
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‘It seems to be left undetermined by the Chroniclers of the time under what 
species of authority it was that the Twelve Mediators agreed upon the terms between 
the King and the Barons, which are embodied in what is called the Dictum de Kenil- 
worth. The words in which the writer of the Annals of Waverley speaks of the trans- 
action are these:—‘ Item ad instantiam Legati Dominus Rex submisit se et suos 
dicto quatuor Episcoporum, quatuor Comitum, quatuor Baronum, ut ipsi duodecim 
pacem et tranquillitatem Regni Anglie reformarent.’ There is no mention of any 
representatives of the Barons having been consulted in the affair. The terms were 
very moderate and reasonable as respected them ; and this Dictum may be regarded 
as at once the chief cause of the state of internal tranquillity which continued for so 
many years, and as having done much to fix and establish certain constitutional prin- 
ciples, which are in operation through the whole period of our history to the present 
moment.’’—(pref. p. xxxii.) 


The effect of the Dictum of Kenilworth upon the disinherited Barons was to subst'~ 
tute a payment of redemption money in the place of the absolute confiscation of their 
estates. The five Rolls published in this volume relate to the proceedings instituted 
for settling the assessment and payment of the redemption-money ; but we will again 
take advantage of Mr. Hunter’s preface by extracting his description of the Rolls. 


‘¢ Hitherto it is believed no account has been published of the proceedings subse- 
quent to the Dictum in respect of the redemption of the lands, and the settlement of 
the many disputes which could not but arise in carrying provisions such as these into 
effect. In the present volume there are five documents relating to these proceedings, 
contained in five several Rolls. One of these, which is entitled ‘ Terre Rebellium 
datz fidelibus tempore Regis Henrici III. in diversis comitatibus Anglie,’ contains a 
brief notice of many forfeited lands, with the names of the persons to whom they had 
previously belonged, and of those who then held them by the gift of the King. The 
other four Rolls are entitled ‘ Placita de Terris datis et occupatis occasione turbacionis 
in regno Anglie,’ and contain the record of the proceedings in consequence of the 
Dictum in the four several counties of Essex, Northampton, Suffolk, and Cambridge. 

“‘ These pleas will be perused as being the best comment on the terms of the 
Dictum; but they may also be perused with great advantage as they exhibit in the 
detail of minute facts which are brought out in the charges and replications, many of 
the circumstances of that state of disturbance, the tempus guerre of the reign of 
Henry III. in which England was placed, and show where the severities of it were 
chiefly felt. There is also much anecdote for the biographer and topographer, and 
the enquirer into the customs and the state of society of that period may find in these 
Rolls something that will assist his researches. The Rolls containing these placita 
are formed of various single Rolls attached together at the head, after the manner 
of the Exchequer Records. To each is attached one membrane, on which the-names 
of the jurors for the several hundreds are entered. These lists have not been printed. 
The Pleas in the county of Essex are those only which are printed entire. Of the 
Pleas for the other counties, extracts only are printed of matters which appeared to 
the gentleman to whose care the publication of this volume had been confided, to possess 
the most curiosity and interest.’’—(pref. p. xxxvii.) 


Such is the nature of the volume before us. It contains some curious things ; but 
the most extraordinary circumstance connected with it, is the manner in which it and 
its ultimate Editor have been recently noticed in the literary and political world. 

The circumstances are these: the Rev. Joseph Hunter, from whose introduction we 
have just been quoting, was some few years ago appointed a Sub-commissioner of 
Records. This gentleman was well known as the author of the Histories of Hallam- 
shire and the Deanery of Doncaster, in three folio volumes, works of which it may at 
any event be said that they take rank with the best publications of their kind. He 
had also published a small philological work, recently noticed in an article upon 
English Dialects in the Quarterly Review. Mr. Hunter had besides most skilfully 
and ingeniously determined two difficult and disputed questions in English literature 
relating to the authorship, and consequently to the authenticity, of Cavendish’s Life 
of Wolsey, and More’s Life of Sir Thomas More. Residing at a distance from 
London, Mr. Hunter had been less known than would otherwise have been the case ; 


but his constant contributions to various branches of literature and a growing sense of 
Gent. Maa. Vou. VI. G 
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the importance of his larger works kept his name before the public, and eight years ago 
obtained from an impartial and talented critic in the Retrospective Review an avowal 
that ‘his deep research and critical acumen had established his reputation as a 
zealous, and, what was far better, a rational and intelligent antiquary.’ 

His appointment as a Sub-Commissioner of Records was favourably regarded by 
all persons who were desirous that the Commissioners should be no longer kept in 
leading-strings by the insignificant persons to whose influence many of their worthless 
volumes were attributed. Upon this ground, and with a full confidence in his ability, 
we tendered him and the Commissioners the humble meed of our congratulation upon 
his appointment in the first article we devoted to this subject. (Gent. Mag. 1.378. N.S.) 

At the time when Mr. Hunter received his appointment, some one connected with 
the Commission had just seen reason to suspect that various Records which were on 
the eve of publication were being edited in a very imperfect and unsatisfactory man- 
ner. The disagreeable task of inquiring how far these suspicions were well founded 
was committed to Mr. Hunter. The result was the discovery of many gross inaccu- 
racies, and the establishment, in the very clearest manner, of the incompetency of the 
person to whose editorship the books had been entrusted. The question then arose, 
should the works be wholly suppressed, or should such leaves be cancelled and 
reprinted as weve really ‘too bad’ to see the light, and the books thus mutilated be 
sent into the world with such lists of errata as would pretty well rectify the remaining 
mistakes. Partly from some considerations arising out of the expense which had been 
incurred, and partly also out of consideration for the poor blunderer, publication was 
determined upon, and Mr. Hunter was directed to write Introductions, to put his 
name to the publications, and to insert in the volumes the results of his collations 
with the originals. He complied with these directions, except as to putting his name 
to one of the volumes, with which he was so thoroughly dissatisfied that he refused to 
do so. That volume is the one which we noticed in our Magazine for March last, 
and there, in ignorance of this last fact, we commented upon the want of an avowed 
Editor, and upon the number of errata. 

In the Preface to the first of these works Mr. Hunter stated, 

‘It is proper to add that when the Commission on the Public Records did me the 
honour to call in my assistance in the performance of the important labours committed 
to their charge, a considerable portion of the Roll was already finished at the press. 
The first and the last sheets indeed alone remained ; but I have performed the duty of 
an Editor in respect of the whole Roll, by having gone through a minute and exact 
collation with the original Record, so that the text when taken in connection with the 
Corrigenda at p. 163 of this volume, may be received as a faithful representation of the 
original by the historical enquirer, to whose studies and researches the valuable infor- 
mation contained in this Record is now happily opened, without encountering the 
difficulties which must always have attended a personal search in the office in which it 
is deposited, and without that waste of life to which former antiquaries have been 
subject in the necessity of personal transcription.’—Pref. p. xxiii. 

Throughout the Preface to the second volume there runs an evident distinction 
between the person who transcribed the Roll, and the writer of the Preface; but, as 
we have before remarked, Mr. Hunter’s name does not appear in that volume. 


In the Preface to the third volame, which is the one now under our notice, we find 
the following : 


‘ The preparation of this volume was oriyinally committed toa gentleman connected 
with the office in which these Records are deposited, who settled ail the editorial 
arrangements, and superintended by far the largest portion of the volume through the 
press before my assistance was called in. My duty has therefore been for the most part 
a revision of the text and the preparation of the present Introduction. The principle 


on which the original Editor proceeded, was that of making the printed work conform 
as nearly as common typography, with a few contracts cast for the purpose, would 
This, in most instances, deprives the reader of the 


admit, to the writing before him. 
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benefit of any regular system of punctuation. Other difficulties will also occur in the 
reading of these Records; but variations from the original must not be presumed in 
all cases in which a different orthography might be expected, or where a violation of 
a concord is discernible.’—p. xxxviii. 

Such are the facts; and it will be perceived that every one who approached the 
books was made acquainted with them. How have they been used ?—‘ Would heart 
of man once think it?’ Those very blunders, which Mr. Hunter so carefully pointed 
out as not his own, have been trumpeted to the world, and held up to the public in the 
pages of a critical Journal,* as the blunders of Mr. Hunter. That gentleman has been 
abused in language which speaks at once the character of mind from which it proceeded, 
and the easiness of temper in the Editor who could admit it into his pages. His whole 
literary life has been disparaged; his arduous labours decried; his talents vilified ; 
and himself held up to ridicule and contempt on account of the errors in these ‘ the 
works printed under Mr. Hunter’s direction.’ If we were to follow, through all its 
windings, the tortuous pen from which the sentences to which we have alluded have 
proceeded, we could produce as clear indications of ignorance, not merely of Records 
and record-learning, but of learning of every kind, as were ever exhibited in broad 
daylight ; but surely ignorance is not the question here? What mere ‘ ignorance’ 
could account for the representation of books published in the manner we have stated 
as ‘PRINTED’ under Mr. Hunter’s ‘ DIRECTIONS ?'—What mere ‘ ignorance’ could 
prudishly feel shocked at the enormity of Mr. Hunter’s editorial carelessness as 
exhibited in the lists of the errata of his predecessor ?—What mere ‘ ignorance’ could 
sneer at ‘ this person,’ and chuckle over the allusion made in the House of Commons 
to the incorrectness of ‘ HIS Rotuli Selecti?’ Finally, what mere ‘ ignorance’ would 
have sought to mislead his readers into the belief that errata inserted in the manner we 
have explained, prove the utter inability of Mr. Hunter to have anything to do with 
works of this description? No! no! Ignorance has done much; but here there is 
another cause besides. It is nonew case. There may be novelty in steam-boats, rail- 
roads, iodine, or electro-magnetism ; but in human +————— there is none. This very 
case has happened before, and may be read in the pages of Martinus Scriblerus, from 
whence we quote, by memory, ‘ A man sitting in a theatre perceived his next neigh- 
bour steal a gentleman’s pocket handkerchief. ‘ Sir,’ said the thief, finding himself 
detected, ‘ do not expose me, I did it for mere want; be so good as to take it privately 
out of my pocket and lay it down by the gentleman’s side.’ The honest man did so ; 
but the acquaintances of the thief, who sat behind him, immediately cried out, ‘ See, 
Gentlemen, what a thief we have among us! he has stolen a pocket handkerchief !’ 
There will be no difficulty in recognizing some of the parties to this counterpart of 
the present transaction; andif it were worth our while to drag our readers into that 
vortex which has recently been opened around the Record Commission, we should 
find all the others there. But our taste and feeling alike hold us back. Standing 
aloof from all the parties,—and like Legion, ‘ they are many,’—we can but grieve to 
see that amongst this discreditable squabbling, the real interests of literature are lost 
sight of ; the literary character is degraded ; and the paramount rights of honour and 
honesty are forgotten. Above all, we grieve to see these things escaping beyond the 
ordinary range of the politician and the trickster, tainting the wholesome atmosphere 
of quiet studies, and circulating the mean and paltry lie through channels which ought 
to be devoted, and we will say generally are devoted, to good feeling and truth. 

If upon the present occasion we have at all stepped out of our way, it has been 
because the subject was intimately connected with the book before us, and exhibited 
moreover an instance of injustice so extraordinary, that we could not have satisfied 
our conscience without taking notice of it. The critic to whom we have alluded, has 
added other remarks upon other persons and other works, in the same strain, and 
with equal injustice ; but they do not relate to the volume before us, and we therefore 
pass them by. Let not him, nor any one else, think that we consider them un 
answerable. 





* Literary Gazette, No. 1002. 
+ The reader may fill up the blank with any harsh word he likes. 
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CHAUCER, No. II.—Protoeve To tHE CANTERBURY TALES. 


OUR observations upon Chaucer have been partly drawn forth by a new 
publication of his works, in which, as the advertisement informs us, ‘ his 
objectionable parts are omitted, his learning is modernized, and his metre is 
restored to him,’ by Charles Cowden Clarke, to which our attention has been 
accidentally called by the circumstance of the publisher having sent us a copy.* 
We were little prepared to receive such a work in good part, had it been done 
well, which, by the way, was not very probable ; we knew too well the impos- 
sibility of reconciling the two last terms of the foregoing proposition, of mo- 
dernizing the spelling and even saving, much less restoring, the metre; and 
‘we were by no means inclined to patronize the’ process through which poor 
Chaucer was likely to pass. ‘Fhe book, when we came to examine it, exceeded 
even our expectations ; the preface alone was enough to show us that its writer 
had little of that knowledge of Chaucer which could qualify him for an editor; and 
one single passage convinced us at once of his entire ignorance of the language 
—‘‘ The reader, it is assumed, need not be informed, that our poet was the first 
after the Norman conquest, who in his compositions restored, or at least mainly 
contributed to restore our native language. Nevertheless, his diction abounds 
with Gallicisms, as well as with positive French words!!’’ We lament no- 
thing more than the circumstance that almost every attempt to render popular 
our older literature has been made by those who were quite ignorant of it, and 
that which was a consequence, that all those who have written grammars of 
our language, who have attempted to discover and explain the origin and 
reasons of its forms and principles, have filled their books with groundless con- 
jectures and suppositions, where a knowledge of our tongue, in its older forms, — 
would not have left room for a moment’s doubt. 

We will content ourselves with giving a very few samples of Mr. Clarke’s 
proceedings upon Chaucer; two or three specimens which meet our eye first on 
opening the book in just so many places, for we are not much inclined to enter 
far into it. In his preface he dwells on the importance of attending to the pro- 
nunciation of the final e, and he has accordingly marked it with an acute accent 
throughout the book, but in so doing he has disregarded all system or prin- 
ciple, except his own fancy, and the consequence is that he is as often wrong 
as right. For instance, he never makes any scruple of accentuating the final e 
before a following vowel, as (p. 66)— 


‘¢ His neck was whité as the fleur de lis.’’ 


He was quite unaware that this e is not sounded at the end of a line, and conse- 
quently he has given us some rather curious rhymes. Thus (p.118) we have— 


‘¢ T mean not her the goddess Didné, 
But Peneus’ daughter, which that highté Dané.” 


_.n the last of which lines Chaucer’s metre is certainly not restored to him. 
Again, at p. 146, the beginning of the Man of Law’s Tale stands thus— 


‘* O scatheful harm, conditién of poverty, 
With thirst, with cold, with hunger, so confounded, 
To asken help thee shameth in thine hearté, 
If thou none ask, so sore art thou ywounded.”’ ‘ 


This, however, is one of the evils arising out of Mr. Clarke’s process of modern- 
ization. The word in the original was poverte, which Mr. Clarke took to be 
the same as if it had been povrete ; but he must have a curious notion of the 
sound of the dull final e, to suppose that it could have rhimed with the French 





* The Riches of Chaucer. By Charles Cowden Clarke, 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
Effingham Wilson, 
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final ¢é, (answering to the older Norman ¢ef¢, and the still older Latin ¢as,) any 
more than to the forms which have since taken its place in our tongue, tie and 
ty. The passage in the original stands thus : 


*« O scathful harm, condition of poverte, 
With thirst, with cold, with hunger so confounded, 
To asken help thee shameth in thin herte, 
If thou non ask, so sore art thou y-wounded.”’ 


In the Clarke’s Tale the same word occurs with the e mute before a consonant, 


‘* How that betwixen your magnificence 
And my poverte no wight ne can ne may 
Maken comparison.”’ 


Where Mr. Clarke, ridiculously enough, prints it with a mark as though he 
supposed that the y were cut off in pronunciation, and that too before an n (in 
his modernized English)—‘ my povert’ no wight.” We do not know what 
kind of metre Mr. Clarke calls such lines as the following— 


‘* Do tellé me, if that it may be amended.”’—(p. 87.) 


We will give one specimen of his manner of modernizing. In the early part 
of the Knight’s Tale, we are told that the effect of the brilliancy of the statue 
of Mars was— 


‘¢ That all the feldés gliteren up and down.”’ 


Which Mr. Clarke, not knowing the plural form of the present tense of the 
verb, has changed into 


‘* That all the fieldés glittering up and down.’’ 


Lastly, as far as the change of the language goes, we can assure our readers 
that Mr. Clarke’s Chaucer is in no language at all, either ancient or modern ; 
and that it is far less agreeable and more difficult to read than Chaucer’s pure 
text. Our desire is to encourage our countrymen to read that pure text, by 
drawing their attention to some of the beauties they will find in it, and by 
introducing to them, in a more popular manner, its language and style. At 
the same time we shall find ourselves obliged, sometimes, to make slight emen- 
dations of Tyrwhitt’s text. 

In the whole range of our language we know nothing superior to the general 
prologue to the Canterbury Tales, whether for perfect versification, for richness 
of language, for vigour of description, for truth of portraiture, or for honesty 
and excellence of sentiment. I1t isthe most finished of Chaucer’s works. The 
noblest and worthiest of all, the Knight, 


‘¢ That fro the timé that he firste began 
To riden out, he loved chevalrie, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curtesie,’’ 


And who, after all his victories and all his honours, was— 


‘¢ of his port as meke as is a mayde ; 
He never yet no vilanie ne sayde, 
In alle his lif, unto no manere wight ;’’ 


with the Squire, his son, in all the gaiety of youth, embroidered like a meadow, 
*¢ Alle ful of fresshé flowrés white and rede,’’ 


and his nut-headed brown-visaged Yeoman: the delicate and affected Nun, who 
was cleped Madame Eglentine, and who lisped out her French, 


‘* After the scole of Stratford atté Bowe,’’ 


with her ‘smale houndes’ and her seemly wimple; the fat and sleek Monk, 
who loved well ‘ venerie,’ and liked not the rule of St. Maure and St. Benet, 


*¢ Because that it was olde and somdele streit ;’’ 


the wanton and merry Friar ; the ‘ good Wife’ of Bath, who could laugh and 
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*‘ carpe’ well in fellowship; the ‘ poor’ Parson, who was rich only in holy 
thoughts and works ; the simple Plowman, living in peace and perfect charity; 
the choleric Reeve ; ‘the Sompnour with his fire-red face; and the Pardoner, 
who by his ‘ fained flattering and his japes,’ gained in one day more than the 
Parson gained in two months; are characters differing widely from each other, 
but all equally perfect and delightful pictures. 

The character of the Knight seems to have been a great favourite with our 
forefathers. We could point out passages as far back as the twelfth century 
where this feeling is expressed, and where the Kuight is pointed out as the 
friend of the labourer and the agriculturist, he whose duty it was to drive away 
and bring to justice all who should attempt to disturb their peaceful occupa- 
tions. We suspect, from the quarter in which it is first traced, that this feel- 
ing is Saxon.—There is another poem, which is well deserving our study, both 
for its language and its matter, if we had but a gocd edition of it; and in 
which also there are some magnificent portraitures of the different classes of 
people during the middle ages, that may be well compared with those of 
Chaucer. We allude to the Visions of Pierce Plowman. There, as also in 
Chaucer, the religious orders are satirized unmercifully ; but the character of 
the Knight is always shown in an advantageous light—his business it was to 

‘¢ riden and rappen doun 
in reaumes aboute, 
and taken ¢ransgressores, 
and tyen hem faste, 
til Treuthe had y-termyned 
hire trespas to the ende. 
And that is profession apertli 
that apendeth to kny3tes.”’ 


RETROSPECTIVE Review.—Chaucer. 


The institution is here traced to the days of David, aoe dubbed kuy3tes ;’ 

and Christ ‘ kny3ted’ ten cherubym and seraphym, and made them archangels. 
When the pilgrims ask Piers the Plowman the way to the dwelling of Tre uth, 
and Piers proposes that they shall help to finish his harvest, after which he 
will go with them and be their guide, the Knight is the first who proffers his 





services. 
‘* By Crist,’’ quod a kny3t thoo, 
‘« he kenneth us the beste, 
ac on the teme trewely 
tau3t was I nevere , 
but kenne me,’’ quod the kny3t, 
** and, by Crist, I wole assaye.” 
** By Saint Poul,’’ quod Perkyn, 
‘* ye profre yow so faire, 
that I shal swynke and swete 
and sowe for us bothe, 
and othere labours do for thi love, 
al my lyf tyme, 
in covenaunt that thow kepe 
holy kirke and my selve 
fre wastours and fro wikked men 
that this world destruyeth. 
And go hunte hardiliche 
to hares and to foxes, 
to bores and to brokkes, 
that breken doun myne hegges, 
and so affaite thi faucons 
wilde foweles to kille, 
for swiche cometh to my croft 
and croppeth my whete.”’ 
Curteisly the kny3t thanne 
comsed thise wordes ; 
‘* By my power, Piers,’’ quod he, 
‘* T pliz3te thee my trouthe 
to fulfille this forwarde, 


‘* By Christ,’’ said a knight then, 
**he teacheth us the best, 
though on the team, truly, 
taught was I never ; 
but teach me,”’ said the knight, 
** and, by Christ, I will try.” 

‘* By Saint Paul,’’ said Peter, 
‘* ye proffer you so fairly. 
that I will labour and sweat 
and sow for us both, 
and do other labours for thy love, 
all my lifetime, 
in covenant that thou guard 
holy church and myself 
from wasters and from wicked men 
who destroy this world. 

And go hunt boldly 

after hares and foxes, 

after boars and goats 

which break down my hedges, 
and so prepare thy falcons 
wild fowl to kill, 

for such come to my croft 
und crop my wheat.’’ 

Courteously then the knight 
uttered these words : 

‘* By my power, Peter,’’ said he, 
‘¢ T plight thee my troth 
to fulfil this stipulation, 
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thou; I fi3te sholde, though it be by fighting, 
als longe as I lyve as long as I live 
I shal thee mayntene.”’ I will maintain thee.’’ 


Other stipulations of the Plowman, that he should not punish unjustly, that 
he should be merciful in his judgments, that he should be meek, and not take 
gifts from poor men, that he should treat well his bondsmen, are all as readily 
assented to by the Knight. After a little time comes Wastour, and will appro- 
priate to his own gluttony the Plowman’s gainings, and the latter applies to 
the Knight, who ‘ courteously, as his nature required,’ threatens the offender 
with punishment. But the insolence of Wastour and his companions provokes 
the Plowman to call in a ruder ally—that was Hunger, who wrung the Waster 
by the belly till his eyes watered, so buffeted one of his companions about the 
cheeks that he looked like a lantern all his life after, and nearly killed some 
of the others. 

The characters of the Monk and the Friar are full of delicate sarcasm. The 
pride of the former, who aped the manners and occupations of the nobles, and 
whose qualifications for the higher office of abbot were his manliness, and his 
courage in following the hunt, is strongly contrasted with the sleek-faced glut- 
tony of the other. 

‘* He gave not of the text a pulled hen, 
That saith that hunters ben not holy men; 
Ne that a monk, whan he is rekkéles 
Is like to a fish that is waterless ; 
This is to say, a monk out of his cloistre, 
This ilké text held he not worth an oistre ; 
And I say his opinion was good. 
What shulde he studie, and maken himselven wood, 
Upon a book in cloistre alway to pore, 
Or swinken with his hondés, and laboure, 
As Austin bit ? how shal the world be served ? 
Let Austin have his swink to him reserved. 
Therfore he was a prickasoure a right ; 
Greihoundes he hadde as swift as foul of flight ; 
Of pricking and of hunting for the hare 
Was all his lust, for no cost wold he spare. 


Line 2: Chaucer uses indiscriminately as the plural of the verb ¢o be, ben, and 
arn. In alllanguages which have undergone any changes, there are found certain 
verbs of very common use whose conjugations are made up from several more 
ancient verbs, of which only certain forms are preserved. Of this a most 
notable example is our modern declension of to be. In the Saxon there were 
two verbs, wesan and bedn. The present tense of the first was declined, sing. 
eom, eart, is or ys; plur. synd or syndon, in all the persons. The three persons 
in the singular have been retained in our forms am, art, is; the plural is pre- 
served in the first and third persons singular of the German, sind. The other 
Saxon verb was declined in the pres. sing. bed, byst, by®, pl. beoS, and bed, in 
all the persons. The plural was retained in the middle-English, plural ben 
and bin, which is still preserved in some of our dialects. The singular exists 
in the present German bin, bist, of which the third person ist, agrees with that 
of the Saxon v. wesan. The other middle-English forms of the plur. pres. aren, 
arn, or are, the latter of which is the form still retained, exists now in the pre- 
sent tense of the Danish verb, sing, er, pl. ere. Our imperfect is derived from 
that of the Saxon v. wesan. 

We agree in the main with Tyrwhitt’s interpretation of the word rekkeles, 
in the third line of our extract, but we doubt if such a word as reghelles would 
have been used at the time of cur poet. 

The Friar was altogether a different person— 

‘¢ A frere there was, a wanton and a mery, 
A limitour, a ful solempné man. 
In all the ordrés foure is non that can 
So moche of daliance and fayre langage.’’ 
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It was not sternness and severity which characterized him, but rather his 
leniency towards the sinful part of the community, at least wherever his 
leniency was likely to be profitable to himself. 


‘* Ful swetély herde he confession, 
And plesant was his absolution. 
He was an esy man to give penance, 
Ther as he wiste to han a good pitance : 
For unto a poure ordré for to give 
Is signé that a man is wel y-shrive. 
For if he gave, he dorsté make avant, 
He wisté that a man was repentant. 
For many a man so hard is of his herte, 
He may not wepe although him soré smerte. 
Therfore instead of weeping and praieres, 
Men mote give silver to the pouré freres.’’ 


His habits were totally different from the other. The father abbot associated 
with lords; the haunts of the ‘ limitour’ were more frequently taverns, and, 
whilst the other emulated the pride of the great, he everywhere aped humility, 


‘« His tippet was ay farsed ful of knives, 
And pinnés, for to given fayré wives. 
And certainly he had a mery note, 
Wel conde he singe and plaien on a rote. 
Of yeddinges he bare utterly the pris. 
His nekké white was as the flour de lis. 
Therto he strong was as a champioun, 
And knewe the taverners wel in every toun, 
And every hosteler and gay tapstere, 
Better than a lazar or a beggere. 
For unto swiche a worthy man as he 
Accordeth nought, as by his faculté, 
To haven with sike lazars acquaintance. 
It is not honest, it may not avance, 
As for to delen with no swiche pouraille, 
But all with riche, and sellers of vitaille.’’ 


In the sixth line of this passage we have transposed two words with MS. 
Harl. 7334, for the sake of the metre: MS. Harl. 1758 reads, ‘ His nek was 
white as is the ;’ but the word nekke has generally elsewhere the final e. In 
the eighth line, we have adopted a reading from one of these MSS. in prefer- 
ence to Tyrwhitt’s ‘ And knew wel the tavernes.’ 

Courtesy in the Friar was a thing to be bestowed only where it might be 
expected that it would be attended with gain, which was his constant object. 
But, in that case,— 


‘¢ Somewhat he lisped for his wantonnesse, 
To make his English swete upon his tonge : 
An in his harping, whan that he hadde songe, 
His eyen twinkeled in his hed aright, 
As don the sterrés in a frosty night.’’ 


In our next paper we shall perhaps illustrate the characters of the different 
orders of monks from the works of other writers. As we began this paper 
with Clarke’s Chaucer, we will also conclude with it. In the two characters 
of the Monk and the Friar, Mr. Clarke has committed three serious errors 
against Chaucer’s metre— 


1. ‘ The rulé of Saint Maure and of Saint Benet.’ 
2. * And pins for to given fairé wives.’ 
3. ‘ His neck was whité as the fleur de lis.’’ 


—In the first and third of which we have twice the final e accentuated before 
a vowel, and in the second a dissyllable transformed into a monosyllable, 
; } 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Natural Evidence of a Future Life, de- 
rived from the properties and actions 
of animate and inanimate matter. By 
F. C. Bakewell. 


MR. BAKEWELL’S proposition 
is,—‘‘ that the evidences to be derived 
from the consideration of the proper- 
ties of matter, and the functions of the 
corporeal organs, are sufficient to prove 
that the mind survives the dissolution 
of the body.”’ In accordance with this, 
the work is divided into three portions. 
1. On the indestructibility of matter ; 
2. On the properties of matter. 3. On 
the phenomena of life. His purpose 
is to show that all mat/er is indestruc- 
tible ; 2dly, that all the known proper- 
ties of matter are subtile agents dis- 
tinct from mere extension, solidity, and 
divisibility, which are the sole abstract 
characteristics of inert matter. And 
having shown that all material sub- 
stances contain a subtile principle, as 
chemical attraction, heat, light—and 
that annihilation is incompatible with 
the known laws of nature, he then 
proceeds to consider the connexion of 
the immaterial principles of vitality, 
with material organization, and endea- 
vours to prove that they are not only 
distinct from, but that, even during 
the continuance of that connexion, the 
percipient and intellectual powers are, 
to a certain degree, independent of the 
corporeal organs. Mr. Bakewell very 
justly adds, lest any one might mistake 
the tendency of his line of reasoning, 
‘That in pursuing this course of in- 
quiry, it is not intended to enter the 
province of the moral philosopher. He 
may arrive at the same conclusions by 
reasoning on the attributes of the Deity, 
and the moral constitution of the hu- 
man mind.’ He very justly infers, 
from the admirable manifestations of 
design and contrivance in the develop- 
ment of the living principle, that it was 
created for further purposes than the 
transient and apparently useless exis- 
tence in this world; and that the attri- 
butes of benevolence, of justice, and of 
goodness, of the supreme Creator, 
would not be reconcilable with ascheme 
of philosophy which would limit the 
existence of Man to the trials, mise- 
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ries, and persecutions to which he is 
subjected in the present life. The ar- 
guments to be derived from psycho- 
logical considerations, respecting the 
nature and powers and actions of the 
human mind, are not available in his 
inquiry, except where mental opera- 
tions are indicated by external signs. 
Thus, then, the first division of his 
book is formed into an analogical ar- 
gument. If matter is proved indestruc- 
tible, we may reason in like manner 
that mind must also be the same. The 
second is also of the same nature. The 
subtile properties of matter being inves- 
tigated—as light, heat, gravity, &c.— 
and it being ascertained that they are 
distinct from and independent of the 
material substances which they con- 
trol,—so it may reasonably be sup- 
posed that the soul is distinct from the 
material organization, which is subser- 
vient to its will, and independent of it. 
The third branch considers the pheno- 
mena of life, which require for their 
first evolution, a pre-existing power, 
distinct from the properties of matter, 
competent to dispose the elementary 
particles in their organic arrangements, 
and which in more advanced processes 
exhibit the mind, as distinct from ma- 
terial substance, and capable of acting 
independently of the organs of sensa- 
tion,—leading to the conclusion that 
the mind is immaterial and immortal. 
Mr. Bakewell has re-stated his two 
leading propositions more than once, 
and with this addition. ‘If it can be 
satisfactorily proved, that the elements 
of all visible objects are indestructible, 
and that the subtile properties of matter 
are also indestructible, may we not in- 
fer that the sentient principle, which 
acts upon inert matter, must be equally 
durable with the inferior substance, 
over which it exercises complete con- 
trol.” And he adds, ‘ that this argu- 
ment will apply with equal force, whe- 
ther we consider the mind to be a ma- 
terial substance or an immaterial : for, 
if matter and its properties can be 
proved to be indestructible, the sen- 
tient principle, being one of those pro- 
perties, must also be imperichable. 
But if we consider the vital principle 
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to be immaterial, capable of being united 
with matter, then the argument to be 
drawn from the equal duration of the 
superior to the inferior substance, de- 
rives additional strength. In the first 
division, the indestructibility of matter 
is shown, in solution, evaporation, 
rarefaction, natural decomposition, and 
combustion. The subject is treated of 
with clearness and knowledge ; and the 
conclusion to which the natural phi- 
losopher has arrived by experiment 
and different modes of reasoning, that 
matter is changed but not destroyed, 
is established. Instead, however, of 
proceeding at once, and carrying the 
argument from matter to mind (be- 
cause we cannot gain any positive evi- 
dence relative to the nature of the hu- 
man mind, and not being able to assist 
our inquiries respecting its existence 
in a separate state from the body, by 
the result of experience ;) he takes his 
second branch, and makes this inter- 
mediate argument. ‘The numerous 
instances with which we are acquaint- 
ed, of the continued existence of mat- 
ter in a more subtile form, and there- 
fore inappreciable by our senses, after 
it has been apparently annihilated, af- 
ford strong emblematical analogy to 
the existence of the soul after its sepa- 
ration from the body.’ The subtile 
properties of matter exercising a simi- 
lar influence over it, as the mind does 
over the body, are next considered ; as 
light, heat, electricity, galvanism, mag- 
netism, chemical attraction, gravita- 
tion. Mr. Bakewell here justly re- 
marks, that to those persons who con- 
ceive objections founded on the inca- 
pacity of man to comprehend the nuture 
of the human mind may have weight, it 
may advantageously be shewn, that 
the mind is baffled in the endeavour 
to comprehend the most ordinary phe- 
nomena of nature, or understand the 
ultimate cause of its simplest opera- 
tions. He adds—‘In pursuing this 
inquiry we shall be able to add mate- 
tially to the analogical evidence in fa- 
vour of a future state of existence. 
When, for instance, we find certain 
properties inherent in matter, which 
properties, though generally considered 
to be themselves material, are at the 
same time so subtile as to elude all at- 
tempts to ascertain their natures ; 


_ when we find, as in chemical attrac- 


tion and gravitation, that those pro- 


perties are not destroyed nor affected 
by the decomposition of the bodies in 
which they are manifested, but that 
they continue inseparable from them 
in all changes of form—we shall surely 
be justified in considering this union 
of subtile active properties with inert 
matter, as strongly analogous to the 
union of the sentient principle with a 
material body ; and the continued ex- 
istence of those subtile properties of 
matter, after the forms with which 
they were combined are dissipated, 
present a close symbolical analogy to 
the continued existence of the soul af- 
ter the dissolution of the material sys- 
tem of organization with which it was 
united.’ In this part of the work, re- 
lating to the subéle essences acting on 
matter, it was necessary to avoid all 
strained and fanciful analogies. This 
being guarded against, the argument is 
by Mr. Bakewell very ingeniously and 
elegantly stated ; whether quite satis- 
factorily to the philosopher, we will 
not say: and this, Mr. Bakewell, 
at p. 131, himself seems to acknow- 
ledge, and places the argument in a 
proper point of view. ‘Any compari- 
son,’ he says, ‘of the combinations of 
the forms and properties of matter, 
with the wonderful combination of 
man governed by the sentient princi- 
ple, must necessarily be extremely rude 
and imperfect : but in our endeavours 
to comprehend the connexion between 
matter and mind, such comparisons 
may serve as tangible points whereon 
to fix our ideas; and by showing, in 
the combinations of matter with sub- 
tile properties, that the active powers 
of material substances are distinct from 
matter itself, and exist independently 
of the forms in which they are mani- 
fested, we may aid our feeble concep- 
tions of the distinct and separate exis- 
tence of the soul from the body; and 
the possibility of such separate exis- 
tences may be confirmed.’ 

It would be as well also to read the 
fifteenth chapter, where the summary 
of this second branch of the subject is 
fairly and forcibly drawn. The origin 
of these subtle principles, coeval with 
the creation of matter, their indepen- 
dence of it, and their indestructibility, 
are all brought to bear with very pleas- 
ing effect. 

The third and last division is called 
‘The Phenomena of Life.’ 
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‘« Having hitherto considered matter in 
its inorganic state, the author now views 
it, when in combination it differs from 
its elementary forms, and by which the 
functions of life are performed: and then 
he inquires whether the organization of 
matter that manifests the existence of an 
intelligent Creator, do not also afford 
evidence to prove that the living princi- 
ple, which directs those organizations, is 
distinct from organic matter, and exists 
in a separate and imperishable.state ;—or 
in other words, it will be our province to 
show that the living principle in plants, 
and the sentient and thinking principles 
in man, are distinct from the organised 
structures in which they are developed ; 
and that they are not inherent in any por- 
tion of the matter which composes those 
organizations. We shall also endeavour 
to prove from facts and illustrations, de 
rived from an examination of the exercise 
of the perceptive and mental faculties, and 
the corporeal functions, that the sentient 
principle is not only distinct from, but 
may and does exist independently of the 
material organizafion of the body.’’ 


This argument includes the consi- 
deration of—vegetation, animal organi- 
zation, animal life, organs of sensation, 
animal mutations, personal identity, 
suspended animation, dreams, and 
spectral illusions. The deficiency in 
Mr. Bakewell’s analogical argument 
(see p. 215), from vegetation, would 
have been supplied, had he adopted 
that eminent botanist M. de Candolle’s 
opinion, that trees carry in their for- 
mation theprincipleof indestructibility, 
except by accidents or force; and that 
their existence is constantly renewed.* 

Mr. Bakewell’s 19th and 20th chap- 
ters are very interesting ones, in which 
the brain is considered, and the argu- 
ments of the materialists upon it, 
brought forward. The general conclu- 
sion is thus given— 


‘* Though the vital principle is unknown 
to us in any state distinct from animal 
organization, yet every point of view in 
which we can bring our meutal powers to 
bear upon the subject, the sentient and 
thinking principles seem so entirely differ- 
ent from any known material substances, 
that we cannot form any conception of 
mindor sensation otherwise thanas distinct 
from every possible combination of matter: 
and the preceding consideration of this 
subject has, it is hoped, been sufficient to 
show that the hypothesis of the material- 





* See M. de Candolle’s memoir, in our 
last number. 


ists, which supposes the percipient soul to 
be the result of animal organization, does 
not remove any of the difficulties supposed 
to attend the belief in the immateriality of 
the vital principle, whilst it is obliged to 
have recourse to the transposition of cause 
and effect; (i.e. the soul the result of 
organization), and it further involves the 
absurdity of supposing that all beings are 
self-created.”’ 


The 24th chapter, which treats of 
dreams and spectral illusions, is one in 
which, as was probable, Mr. Bakewell 
finds much to support his argument ; 
and the facts are well and forcibly 
given. In the dreams which accom- 
pany sleep, the mind seems to act, as 
far as possible, independently of the 
body, and requiring no aid from it, 
nor asking the senses to look out for 
her in the external world, to bring her 
supplies of information. Nor can it 
be said that memory alone is re-ar- 
ranging or re-sorting her stores, which 
had been previously collected for-her 
by the senses, since other powers of 
mind besides memory are busily em- 
ployed, and for ever on the wing. Be- 
sides, we combine, we arrange, we 
create scenes, facts, conversations, cir- 
cumstances, which can have no kindred 
to the working mind, and with which 
mere memory has no concern. Mr. 
Coleridge assures us that he composed 
a very fine poem of some hundred lines 
during sleep, part of which has been 
given us—a wonderful instance of the 
activity of the mind during the torpor 
and temporary death of the body, and 
worthy to be noted by the philosopher, 
because it is a mental energy that 
stands out in bolder relief, and with 
more absolute reality, than the com- 
mon dream, which is very often so 
shadowy in its outline, so faint and 
fugitive, as to vanish and disappear 
the moment the opening eye awakes 
to the brighter realities of life. Like a 
ghost, it vanishes at cock-crow : but 
here is an instance of active power 
working to the full as finely and as 
forcibly, without the assistance of the 
corporeal powers, as it could with 
them, and leaving its product perma- 
nently to be seen. 

**Could we (says Mr. Bakewell), esta- 
blish the fact of the mind operating en- 
tirely apart from matter, we should be 
able at once to dispose of the whole ques- 
tion; but our very limited faculties will 
not permit us to penetrate into the sub- 
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tile properties of abstract etherial essences. 
Though the phenomena of dreams and of 
spectral illusions do not represent the 
perceptive faculties to be capable of act- 
ing when separated altogether from the 
corporeal machine, yet we conceive that 
the proofs which they exhibit of the agency 
of the perceptive powers, not only without 
the aid of the organs of sensation, but in 
direct opposition to the impressions which 
those organs convey to the brain, are suf- 
ficient to establish the abstract indepen- 
dence of the mind.” 

We are thus arrived at the conclu- 
sion of the argument; the leading 
positions of which, the author observes, 
which he had to establish, were— 


1. That the living principle exists 
prior to, and is therefore not conse- 
quent on, animal organization. 


2. That the sentient and thinking 
principles are distinct from the mate- 
rial substances with which they are 
united. 

3. That the intellectual powers of 
man exist independently of the system 
of material organization by which they 
are developed. 


We have, we trust, shown the inte- 
rest and pleasure we have felt in ac- 
companying Mr. Bakewell, and the 
attention we have paid to his volume; 
in which philosophical trains of thought 
are accompanied by a close and logical 
method of argumentation. In one re- 
spect, however, we think he has gone 
a step beyond what was necessary for 
him to do, in order to complete his 
position. That mind is different from 
matter,—that the soul is not the result 
of the organization of the body,—that 
was his position whichit was necessary 
to prove, as far as the limits of our 
knowledge would permit: but that, 
therefore, the mind hereafter will act 
without being united to a material sub- 
stance, we see no reason for granting. 
It surely is making a difficult and mys- 
terious subject, more difficult without 
sufficient cause. We may venture to 
imagine, how, in another state of ex- 
istence, the mind may exist with a 
body of a different organization,—other 
senses perhaps; or the same senses 
enlarged, heightened, rarefied—or that 
a sort of intuitive power may supersede 
reasoning and the slow formation of 
judgments ; and that a body of supe- 
rior powers may also be a more en- 
larged and fit dwelling for an enno- 


bled mind,—that we can conceive: but 
that the mind or spirit can exist alone 
and separate, of this we have no notion, 
—the difficulty is insuperable. As it is 
insuperable, so it is also unnecessary. 
The authority of Scripture—an all-suf- 
ficient authority as to the present part 
of the argument—and the only autho- 
rity as to the condition of man ina 
future state, informs us that the soul 
will be re-united with the body, and 
act upon it and with it; and it is si- 
lent altogether as to the soul acting 
without the body. The deeds done in 
the body will be judged of in the body. 
Also, this body will be superior in fa- 
culties and powers to the present : it 
will be a body, compared to the pre- 
sent, which may be called glorified. 
How far, on such points, the expres- 
sions of Scripture are figurative, and 
how far they are to be understood 
closely to the letter, we cannot venture 
to determine; but if the expression of 
the ‘ general Day of Judgment’ is to be 
considered as some particular time (not 
understanding day literally), when the 
present system of the world, and the 
present trial of the generations of man- 
kind shall close, and be introductory 
to anew moral and religious system 
of a higher order ; and if, as the Apos- 
tle says, it is then that the body and 
soul will be re-united, in order first to 
undergo its moral trial at the throne 
of Justice; if this description is to be 
taken, not as applicable severally and 
individually to each person at his death, 
but once and only once to the whole 
assembly of the children of Adam ; 
might it not be used as an argument 
that the soul may remain insensible 
from its separation from its first body, 
till its junction with the second—as the 
Scripture never mentions it as uncon- 
nected with the material substance ? 
On these subjects, we always speak 
and think with a trembling humility, 
and with a perfect consciousness of 
our own ignorance; but we put the 
argument merely hypothetically. If 
the ‘final Day of Judgment,’ is to he 
taken strictly and literally, does it not 
seem to follow, that either the disem- 
bodied soul must wait from the mo- 
ment of death till then, inactive and 
impassive; or that it may exist and 
act with the body during that interval, 
—which cannot be assumed ; or that it 
will be reunited to the body instanta- 
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neously after its earthly separation : 
but in this latter case, would not this 
be an anticipation of the final judg- 
ment; or in other words, would not 
judgment be already passed? 

We shall only add, also, as to this 
part of Mr. Bakewell’s argument, that 
there is no reason to suppose any dis- 
embodied spirit existing in the uni- 
verse, except the Deity ; that the an- 
gelic beings, the highest in order of 
glory we know, are described always 
as with glorified bodies of great power 
and capacity of action ; bodies adapted 
to their capacious intellects, and their 
extensive knowledge, their high em- 
ployments, and their illustrious being ; 
and therefore it is most logical and 
most reasonable to suppose, and under 
the shadow of Scripture most reveren- 
tial and right, to presume, not that the 
mind hereafter will act without the 
body, like a bird flying from its cage, 
but that the body in another state will 
not be a clog and hindrance to the ener- 
gies of the mind, as it is here, but will 
be the goodly palace, where it may 
dwell in its supreme sovereignty; by 
its enlarged powers of action, through 
the senses and otherwise, enabling the 
mind to receive constant accessions of 
knowledge, goodness, and happiness. 
Can we, either by reason or revelation, 
go further than this? 


A Treatise on the Law of <Adulterine 
Bastardy ; with a report of the Ban- 
bury case, and of all other cases bear- 
ing upon the subject. By Sir Harris 
Nicolas, K.C.M.G. Lond. 8vo. 1836. 
pp. 588. 


WE are always pleased to meet Sir 
Harris Nicolas, in any part of the wide 
field over which he extends his labours; 
how wide that field is may be learnt 
from the list of his works, appended to 
the present volume. We often differ 
from him in opinion ; his premises of- 
ten lead us to conclusions very wide 
from those at which he himself ar- 
rives ; but we never rise from any of 
his works without something like ad- 
miration for the hearty manner in 
which he plunges headlong into his 
subject, the diligence he uses in placing 
it fully before his reader, and the honesty 
with which hestates his own inferences, 
be they right or wrong. If he some- 
times encumbers us with unnecessary 
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details, he at least makes amends by 
presenting us with handsome-looking 
volumes ; and, in the present instance, 
we may add, with a good index. There 
are few periods of our history upon 
which he has not thrown some addi- 
tional light, and few indeed of our his- 
torical students whom he has not bene- 
fited by his labours. 

Upon the presert occasion, he has 
devoted himself to a subject of very 
high importance; being connected 
with that bond which is the element 
of society, the source of all the do- 
mestic charities, ‘the mother of the 
world, which preserves kingdoms and 
fills cities, and churches, and heaven 
itself.” (Jeremy Taylor, Sermon on the 
Marriage Ring). Much of his work is 
professional, and into that the nature 
of our Miscellany forbids us to enter, 
further than to direct the attention of 
the profession to his remarks upon 
Foxcroft’s case. Hisantiquarian know- 
ledge has there been brought to bear 
upon a legal question with great inge- 
nuity and success. 

But his work takes a far higher 
range than that which belongs to a 
mere point of professional learning. It 
affects interests which are interwoven 
with the very existence of society, and 
equally touches upon the rights of pro- 
perty and of marriage, those two great 
institutions, out of which arise all the 
duties we owe to our neighbour. 

According to the ancient law of 
England, the paternity of a husband 
was presumed, except in certain im- 
possible cases. ‘ Pater est quem nup- 
tie demonstrant,’ was the unbending 
rule of law, except in the cases alluded 
to. Shakspeare, who has already been 
made an authority upon almost every 
subject, presents the law so clearly, 
that we cannot forbear to quote him. 

‘¢ Sirrah, your brother is legitimate ; 
~~ father’s wife did after wedlock bear 

im : 
And, if shedid play false, the fault was hers; 
Which fault lies on the hazards of all hus- 
That marry wives.’’ [bands 
King John, act 1. sc. 1. 


The first limitation of this hard rule 
seems to have been that the exceptions 
were extended to all impossible cases. 
Recently they have been extended still 
further by judicial decisions, and the 
law may now be stated to stand thus, 
That marriage affords a strong pre- 
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sumption of legitimacy, but that that 
presumption may be repelled by satis- 
factory evidence of the non-access of 
the husband ; or even, it may be put 
more strongly thus: the child of a 
married woman may be declared to be 
illegitimate upon such evidence as shall 
induce a jury to find that it was not 
begotten by the husband. The ques- 
tion of legitimacy is now a fact, which, 
like all other facts, is determinable by 
a jury. This is the law with which 
Sir Harris Nicolas quarrels. He wishes 
that we should go back to ‘the simple 
tule’ of our ancestors, and not permit 
‘a child born in marriage to be bas- 
tardized, except upon conclusive and 
irresistible evidence, as a matter of fact, 
that the husband could not by any pos- 
sibility have begotten it.’—p. 285. Moral 
certainty—evidence upon which we 
should believe any other fact—is not 
enough; there must be physical im- 
possibility. 

The question, it will be observed, is 
addressed to the law-maker rather 
than to the lawyer; it is not, what is 
the law, but what ought the law to be? 
We should give a different answer to 
Sir Harris Nicolas. 

There is no fallacy more perilous 
than that which would reduce the 
subjects of jurisprudence within cer- 
tain impassable boundaries, which 
would classify them in divisions as 
regular as those which may be drawn 
by the geometrician, or would map 
them out as the phrenologist maps out 
the powers of the mind. The clear and 
simple declarations of reason are the 
axioms of law as well as of every other 
science; and it is the business of the 
lawyer to apply those axioms to the 
perpetually varying circumstances of 
life in such manner as to arrive at 
substantial justice. The object is no- 
ble; and the history of the law developes 
the means by which it has been ob- 
tained. The chief of those means has 
been the establishment of well-ground- 
ed and reasonable exceptions to the 
operation of the original rules or 
axioms. In every age, rules, which 
were in their essence reasonable, have 
been modified so as to meet new com- 
binations produced by alterations in 
society ; or, rather, various new com- 
binations of circumstances have been 
declared from time to time not to come 
within the operation of the rules. In 
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all these modifications, reason—the 
reason of the age—has been the guide ; 
and justice, that great end of all law, 
the aim. 

In all ordinary cases, reason declares 
for the paternity of the husband, and, 
in such cases, what reason declares is 
law. That istheaxiom, the general rule, 
the foundation of that strong presump- 
tion in favour of legitimacy which the 
law is said to entertain. But to apply 
such a rule to all cases is no more rea- 
sonable than to apply one punishment 
to all offences. It is the policy of Draco 
and Procrustes, and must necessarily 
produce manifest injustice. If any per- 
son doubts the truth of this, let him 
turn to the book before us. We have 
not space to comment upon the various 
cases, and especially upon the modern 
ones; but if we go back to the time 
when our Courts held fast to the in- 
flexible rule, we shall have no difficulty 
in finding ample proof of the unrea- 
sonable lengths to which it carried 
them. Even as late as the 14th James 
I, it was held ‘ that if a woman elopes, 
and lives in adultery with another, 
and, during that time, issue is born in 
adultery, still it is legitimate by our 
law, if the husband be within England,’ 
(p- 71). To comment upon the unrea- 
sonableness of such a law, is surely 
quite unnecessary. 

Even those who adhered to this law 
admitted the necessity of modifying it 
in certain cases, namely, where the 
husband was pro generandis feetibus in- 
habilis, divorced, or out of England. 
Upon what grounds were these excep- 
tions engrafted upon the original rule? 
Because in them reason declared against 
the paternity of the husband, instead 
of in his favour, and the proof in the 
cases suggested was of a more than 
usually certain character. But the 
same reason of the non-paternity of 
the husband would have extended to 
other cases ; as, for instance, the one 
we have just quoted ; why then was it 
not adopted there? The original cause 
is to be sought for in a prevailing sense 
of the imperfection of human testimony 
at the time when the law was first set- 
tled. Perjury was then carried to an 
extent so fearful, force and fraud were 
so prevalent, thatourancestors thought, 
and perhaps thought wisely, that, in 
the circumstances in which they were 
placed, it was better to take shelter 
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even under the certain injustice of ge- 
neral rules, than to depend upon the 
evidence of their fellow-men. The 
same cause drove them into the prac- 
tice of ordeals and many other absur- 
dities; it was indeed the corner-stone 
of our system of common-law. But 
does this cause exist to the same extent 
now? We do not think it does. We 
have better modes of arriving at truth 
by means of testimony than our an- 
cestors had; the well-recognised su- 
premacy of the law has eradicated 
many practices by which justice was 
anciently evaded; and partizanship 
and perjury, although not unknown, 
certainly do not taint every dispute to 
anything like the extent which for- 
merly prevailed. General rules in most 
cases are mere leading strings by which 
nations are guided in their childhood ; 
we have outgrown them. We have 
learnt ‘ that there are in nature certain 
fountains of justice, whence all civil 
laws are derived but as streams ;’ and 
that ‘the naked rule or maxim doth 
not the effect ; it must be made useful 
by good differences, ampliations, and 
limitations.’ * In this spirit our courts 
have proceeded, not only in the present 
case, but in many others, to moderate 
the strict rules of the common law, 
and so far as such moderations have 
accorded with the sound reason which 
dictated the original rules, and have 
proceeded in the way of remedying or 
avoiding apparent injustice, we cannot 
but regard them with favour. = 

But we are told that even yet juries 
may be misled, or come to wrong de- 
cisions. Unfortunately it is so, and 
our choice therefore lies between the 
possibility, on the one hand, of injus- 
tice from a jury, and the certainty, on 
the other, of injustice in the law. No 
one, we think, will hesitate on which 
side tochoose. He will, with us, place 
disputed questions of legitimacy in 
those hands, to which are already con- 
fided our dearest interests, our pro- 
perty, our liberty, and our lives, rather 
than have them all previously deter- 
mined by a harsh unbending law. 
Juries try the characters of our wives 
in cases of crim. con., of our daughters 
in cases of seduction and breach of 
promise ;—are questions of legitimacy 
more delicate than these? 


* Bacon. Works, 11. 295, v. 350. Mon- 
tagu’s edition. 
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Sir Harris Nicolas admits the hard- 
ship, and, in some cases, the injustice 
of the rule for which he contends; but 
argues that it promotes ‘ the cause of 
morality,’ by making it ‘ the husband’s 
interest to preserve his wife from 
crime.’ But is it not already the inte- 
rest of the husband to shield his wife 
from the seducer? Is he not disho- 
noured, and, in every way, most 
deeply injured, by her disgrace? And, 
if it were not so, shall the law do 
wrong, in order that the husband may 
be induced to do right? ‘The cause 
of morality’ can never be aided by in- 
justice, nor can ‘ the peace of families,’ 
which is also mixed up in the argument, 
be promoted by making the child of 
the adultress a sharer with those whose 
birth is without a stain. 

We may be told that we misrepre- 
sent the rule when we describe it as 
one certainly productive of injustice ; 
that on the contrary, ‘ though it may 
occasionally have led to hardship or 
moral wrong, those instances are over- 
whelmed in the torrent of good which 
it has accomplished.’ (p. 2.) The ex- 
aggeration lies not in our statement, 
but in that we oppose. The present 
question does not affect the rule, but 
through the exceptions. We are not 
treating of any but ‘ the cases of hard- 
ship and moral wrong.’ The treatise 
before us, it will be remarked, is con- 
fined to cases of ‘ adulterine bastardy.’ 
Let the rule out of which. has pro- 
ceeded ‘ the torrent of good’ stand as 
it has done for ages; Pater est quem 
nuptie demonstrant. Happily for us, 
that rule meets the almost infinite ma- 
jority of cases ; but to the exceptions 
allowed by the common law, let there 
continue to be added, ‘ all other cases 
in which the husband was not the fa- 
ther of the child.’ 

In our minds, the whole question 
turns upon the justice or injustice of 
applying the rule to the cases of which 
we treat. If to do so be unjust; if, 
as is admitted, it produce moral wrong, 
it ought not to be the law. Fence 
round the proof in cases of alleged 
bastardy, in any way that can be de- 
vised for adding to its certainty; but 
let it not be again so narrowed as that 
our courts of justice shall be obliged 
to come to such decisions as that de- 
livered in the 14th James I. 
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Exercises for Ladies; calculated to pre- 
serve and improve Beauty. By D. 
Walker. 


A CHARMING little book, to help 
ladies ‘to walk upright in their ways.’ 
We are perfectly certain that without 
this book there is not a woman in the 
country who knows how either to 
stand, sit, walk, lie, or get up: and 
how they have managed to perform 
these operations for so many years, is 
to us unaccountable ;—no wonder so 
many false steps have been made ; no 
wonder some have had a fall, and 
others slipped away, and others lost 
their equilibrium. Nature teaches 
nothing but fo turn in your toes, and 
stare with your mouth wide open; and 
to keep your hands in your pockets. 
Most people are conceited enough to 
think they can stand.* Presumptuous 
and absurd! The thing is utterly 
impossible, without Mr. Walker’s 
assistance. Certainly, they may have 
the distant appearance of something 
like standing; or rather, they may 
not be sitting, or lying, or kneeling : 
but, really and absolutely to stand is a 
work many excellent persons have at- 
tempted, but not one in a hundred 
succeeded in accomplishing. The fool 
says in his heart, ‘to stand, is to be 
on my legs;’ but the wise man thus in- 
terprets that noble and difficult action : 


‘The equal squareness of the shoul- 
ders and body, to the front, is the first 
and great principle of position. The heels 
must be in a line and closed ; the knees 
straight ; the toes turned out, with the 
feet forming an angle of sixty degrees. 
[There, you blockhead! did you know 
that ?] The arms hanging close to the 
body ; the elbows turned in, and close to 
the sides; the hands open to the front, 
with the view of preserving the elbow in 
the position above directed. The little 
Singers lightly touching the clothing of the 
limbs, with the thumb close to the fore- 
fingers. The stomach rather drawn in, 
and the breast advanced, but without 
constraint ; the body upright, but inclin- 
ing forward, so that the weight of it may 
principally bear on the fore-part of the 
feet ; the head erect, and the eyes straight 
to the front. The whole figure must be 
in such a position, that the ear, shoulder, 





* Mr. Walker, with Mad. de Sevigné, 
resolves most complaints into the follow- 
ing cause—‘‘ D’avoir toujours le cul sur 
selle!"’ 
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‘haunch, knee, and ancle are all in a line. 
N.B. If females find this standing position 
very fatiguing, it may be modified.”’ 
Were we to follow the guidance of 
our own feelings, we should transcribe 
great part of this work, which has 
been introduced into our publisher’s 
family with great success. But we 
have made ourselves so far masters of 
it, that the moment we go into aroom, 
we can tell whether the young ladies 
of the family are Mr. Walker’s pupils 
or not; just as a celebrated oculist of 
the present day can tell in an instant, 
in the most crowded assembly, an eye 
that he has brushed, from its extraordi- 
nary brilliancy. Lest any ladies in the 
country should not be able to avail 
themselves immediately of this work, 
we shall, for their sakes, transcribe a 
few short leading hints, which may, 
perhaps, prevent them exposing them- 
selves.—Ladies should not lift the feet 
high from the ground, or stamp noisily, 
or toss their feet; but if their busts 
are long, they may lift their feet a lit- 
tle higher. Short ladies may hold their 
arms a little higher than tall ones. 
Ladies, of course, hold their dresses 
with the tips of their fingers. For those 
ladies who are round-shouldered, it is 
advised to walk every day for an hour 
with a square book on their heads: 
this will make them like the Women 
on the Nile. In dancing, the face 
must be occasionally turned to the 
right and left, both for convenience and 
because much elegance and grace may 
be produced by its judicious direction ; 
the look should be on the partner, 
without appearing scrupulously to fol- 
low him. The countenance should be 
animated, and expressive of. cheerful- 
ness or gaiety, and an agreeable smile 
should ever play about the mouth. La- 
dies must dance in a style different 
from gentlemen: they must delight by 
pretty terre-a-terre steps, and by a 
moderate and gentle abandon. If the 
features of a lady breathe gaiety; if 
her shape be pretty ; her dancing may 
be more animated, and she need not 
be afraid of using a style almost bril- 
liant—sissones, battues, pas d’été, &c. 
With the last piece of advice we cor- 
dially agree : ‘ That every lady should 
desist from dancing as soon as she 
feels over-heated. For perspiration 
renders the most beautiful dancer an ob- 
ject of ridicule or pity !’—We must also 
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caution those ‘ angels of the earth’ not 
to indulge too much in the waltz ; for 
it causes vertigo, syncope, spasm, and 
other accidents, in ladies of an irritable 
constitution. 

We now feel we have done our duty 
to the fair sex ; but, in conclusion, we 
must remark, that, beautiful as are 
the positions of a well-educated body, 
they are still defective unless accom- 
panied or guided by a naturally bene- 
volent and graceful mind. We shall 
therefore borrow Mr. Walker’s words 
on this subject ; and we must say that 
at the last Ipswich ball (a ball unri- 
valled for its display of beauty and 
rank), we perceived many beautiful 
pupils of this gentleman, putting his 
lessons into practice. 


‘Tf a lady is merely invited to a ball, 
her duties are less peremptory, and less 
numerous, but not on that account less 
indispensable. She is bound to receive, 
with a smiling and modest mien, all part- 
ners, whatever their age or rank. She 
addresses a few words with politeness to 
her neighbours, even though unknown to 
her? If they dance much, she compli- 
ments them on their success; and if, on 
the contrary, they are left alone, she does 
not seem to perceive it; and especially if 
she has been more fortunate, she is care- 
Sul not to speak of the fatigue, or to evince 
an insulting compassion. And, if she can, 
she contributes to procure them partners, 
without their in any way suspecting her 
of the performance of such an office.’’ 


After perusing these and other mo- 
nitory dicta of the same kind, we feel 
that Mr. Walker has a right to say of 
himself, 


Vix1 puellis nuper idoneus. 








Excerpta Cantiana : being the Pros- 
pectus of a History of Kent, prepar- 
ing for publication, by the Rev. Thos. 
Streatfeild, F.S.A.: folio, pp. 24. 


NO one will deny that Kent is a 
county most highly deserving of the 
best possible History. Rich in its na- 
tural beauties and resources, it has in 
all ages been the residence of families 
of foremostrank and distinction; whilst 
its situation, between the metropolis 
and that part of the sea-coast most 
directly communicating with France, 
has made it the scene of many impor- 
tant transactions. Nor can it be said 
that these claims have escaped atten- 

Genr. Mag. Vou. VI. 
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tion, or that they have been wholly 
neglected. Indeed, we believe that 
Kent was the very first county to find 
a topographer, even so soon as the 
days of Queen Elizabeth: and since 
that time there has been a nearly con- 
tinuous succession of historians, though 
no one has hitherto accomplished a 
work truly worthy of the subject, or 
even equal to other works which have 
been devoted at the same periods of 
time to other counties. 

Lambarde wasits proto-topographer, 
and his ‘‘ Perambulation”’ was first 
published in the year 1576. In 1659, 
Kilburne issued his ‘‘ Survey,’’ which 
added little to the former stock of in- 
formation: and in the same year was 
produced the Villare Cantianum of 
Philipot, the first who made much use 
of records and charters. In 1719, Dr. 
John Harris published a History in 
folio, which is on the whole a sensible 
work, though chiefly a compilation. 
Lastly, (to omit Seymour and other 
minor compilers,) Mr. Hasted, in the 
latter part of the last century, pub- 
lished two separate editions of a His- 
tory of Kent, which forms either four 
folio or twelve octavo volumes. Such 
are the leading works on the topogra- 
phy of this county, detached portions 
of whose history have also been illus- 
trated by Somner, Thorpe, Lewis, 
Denne, Duncombe, Lysons, and others. 
The Rev. P. Parsons, and Mr. Z. Cozens, 
an industrious schoolmaster, supplied 
for some part of the county a source 
of information which Mr. Hasted had 
too rigidly neglected, the church-notes 
and epitaphs. Indeed, on the whole, 
though a great book (or books) in ex- 
ternal appearance, Hasted’s work is 
far too summary and superficial in 
comparison to what a history of Kent 
ought to be, and is of a character 
which fully justifies Mr. Streatfeild in 
his determination to construct an en- 
tirely new History, rather than to re- 
pair the edifices of any of his prede- 
cessors. 

A great portion of Mr. Streatfeild’s 
unusually long Prospectus is employed 
in pointing out some of the extraordi- 
nary errors of the authors already 
mentioned. ‘Though we do not think 
such adversaria were necessary in or- 
der to justify his undertaking, yet they 
are amusing, and open some curiuus 
points of inquiry; and, together with 

I 
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the very tasteful embellishments, both 
on copper and wood, with which this 
fasciculus is adorned, they make it 
alone a very acceptable offering to the 
admirers of topography. 

Mr. Streatfeild’s plan is a new one. 
His work is to be divided into three por- 
tions: 1. the general history; 2. the 
topographical and descriptive; and 3. 
the biographical and genealogical ; each 
of which he supposes will form a vo- 
lume of nearly equal bulk, and a por- 
tion of which is to be issued in every 
published part. The plan is novel; 
though there is one county which has 
been treated much in the same way, by 
three distinct authors. We allude to 
Devonshire ; of which we have Pol- 
whele’s general history ; Lysons’s ab- 
stracted territorial history ; and Prince’s 
**Worthies,” or biography. Under 
any arrangement, the county of Kent 
would be a gigantic undertaking for a 
single individual; Mr. Streatfeild is a 
bold projector, and with the sincerest 
wishes for his success, we look with 
apprehension to the accomplishment of 
his triple task. Would not his family 
history, if first undertaken alone, be a 
work singularly interesting, and more 
than usually popular? Weare induced 
to form this desire, and to give it pub- 
lic expression, because we know that 
it is in genealogical and heraldic lore, 
in unpublished documents, journals, 
and correspondence, that the author’s 


collections are chiefly abundant. When - 


the Biographical Division should be 
completed, its pages would be fixed 
for constant reference in the progress 
of the descriptive portion. 

In a technical point of view, Mr. 
Streatfeild’s plan is certainly not suf- 
ficiently arranged or defined. Only 
ten Parts, each containing ‘‘a few 
sheets ” of each division, would surely 
leave a great portion of his work un- 
done; norcan the very moderate price 
‘which he suggests, repay a style of 
production correspondent to his hand- 
some Prospectus. If not for his own 
sake, yet for the successful fulfilment 
of his design, we would respectfully 
suggest a due consideration of these 
matters; and thathis publishers should 
issue, as early as convenient, a more 
business-like prospectus, in the ordi- 
nary form. Inthe mean time, we trust 
that, without any huxtering stipula- 
tions, the aristocracy of the county 
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will spontaneously come forward with 
a patriotic zeal to his support; fully 
assured, as they safely may be, that 
they will be not only most honourably, 
but most liberally met, by the high- 
spirited and highly-qualified Author. 
We bespeak him the support not only 
of ‘the Noble and Gentle,’’ but of the 
honest ‘‘ Yeomen”’ of Kent, whose fa- 
milies have been as long attached to 
the soil, and whose powers of appre- 
ciating the benefits of knowledge, of 
literature, and the arts, have increased 
with the refinements of modern edu- 
cation, at the same time that the sub- 
stantial powers of their purse are stilt 
as equivalent to much empty rank, as 
when the jingling rhymes were com- 
posed in the reign of Elizabeth or 
James the First, of 

The Knight of Cales, 

The Gentleman of Wales, 

And the Laird of the Low Countree— 
The Yeoman of Kent, 
With his yearly rent, 
Shall weigh them down all three. 





Historical Notices of Fonthill Abbey, 
Wiltshire. 4to, pp. 52. Nichols & 
Son. 


THE review of the history of this 
extraordinary structure appears like an 
attempt to recall the features of a splen- 
did vision—so ephemeral was its ex- 
istence that it seems but as a speck 
in the annals of time. Yet, brief as 
that existence was, it excited an inte- 
rest which, perhaps, no modern build- 
ing, possessing even higher claims to 
attraction, ever succeeded in attaining. 

The commencement of the structure, 
and the rapidity with which the lofty 
and aspiring edifice reared its head, in 
a spot which had been a solitude and 
almost a desert ; the brief glance at the 
finished edifice, and the long interval 
when the public eye was excluded 
from it, succeeded by the intense cu- 
riosity which was aroused when it was 
thrown open to inspection, and its 
beauties displayed to admiring crowds, 
are so many epochs in its brief his- 
tory. The last was the fatal destruc- 
tion, which so suddenly snatched it 
from the gaze of its myriads of admi- 
rers, and left only a heap of ruins and 
some disjointed apartments, in the 
place of a building which rivalled the 
palace of an eastern monarch, 
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It cannot be denied that considera- 
ble taste and genius were displayed in 
the formation of the design, and for 
the sake of which its preservation was 
an object of solicitude ; but this idea 
can be fostered no longer : its departed 
splendour can be only imagined, or 
faintly pictured, by works dedicated 
to the preservation, as far as printing 
and engraving can effect, of the fea- 
tures of the once glorious pile. 

In the present publication, the his- 
tory of the structure is continued to 
its close by the destruction of a great 
part of the Abbey, by the fall of the 
tower, and the subsequent dispersion 
of the estate connected with the 
mansion. 

The embellishments consist of eleven 
plates, which display the architecture 
in plans and sections, and show the 
fine picturesque effect which the edi- 
fice possessed when perfect, by means 
of perspective views from different 
points. One of the plates, added by the 
kindness of Sir R. C. Hoare, presents 
the appearance of the structure at the 
period when the fall of the tower had 
reduced a great portion of the building 
to a heap of ruins. 

The present owner, J. Benett, esq. 
M.P. for Wilts, is gradually convert- 
ing the existing remains of the building 
into a residence; but it appears that 
the work, even of this partial recon- 
struction, proceeds but very slowly ; 
and that, in truth, very little hope can 
be entertained that Fonthill will reco- 
ver more than a very faint shadow of 
its former splendour. 

Two of the engravings are from 
drawings by J. Martin, esq. whose 
pencil seems destined appropriately to 
illustrate a creation of fancy like Font- 
hill. The sections are made by Mr. 
Porden, the architect; and the re- 
mainder of the views are from draw- 
ings by Cattermole and Buckler. 

A series of fifteen vignettes on wood 
display several minor but very inte- 
resting portions of the Abbey and its 
localities. An ancient gateway tradi- 
tionally called ‘‘ Jones’s lodge,” and 
attributed with great probability to 
Inigo Jones, is a relic of the ancient 
mansion of the Cottingtons, which 
was burnt in 1775; and all that re- 
mains of the splendid mansion which 
succeeded it, is a pavilion, still large 
enough for a gentleman’s residence. 
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A view of the Church of Fonthill 
Gifford, erected in lieu of the one so 
sacrilegiously destroyed by Alderman 
Beckford, shows the modern erection 
to be a cold and mean structure. 

The shield of Mr. Beckford, with 
its elaborate quarterings, reminds us 
of the numerous and splendid heraldic 
decorations of the Abbey, one of its 
best features, proving that in this re- 
spect a sound taste had been exercised 
in the selection of so appropriate an 
embellishment to a Gothic building. 
A sample of the splendid contents of 
the Abbey is given in the vignette in 
page 29; in which a shrine and va- 
rious examples of elegant and costly 
workmanship, in gold and precious 
stones, are beautifully grouped toge- 
ther. 

“‘The present publication,” says 
Mr. Nichols, ‘‘ adds another link to 
the History of the Abbey of Fonthill, 
as recorded in the works of Sir R. C. 
Hoare, and Messrs. Butler, Rutter, 
and Storer.” It is painful to reflect 
that this link is the concluding one. 
The illustrative letter-press is com- 
piled from the accounts by Mr. Britton 
and Mr. Rutter, and the plates will 
form excellent additional illustrations 
to Mr. Britton’s work, and to the 
important one of Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare on “ Modern Wiltshire.” To 
those readers who do not possess either 
of those costly publications, the pre- 
sent compilation will be a cheap, and, 
at the same time, a comprehensive ac- 
count of the once famed Abbey, and 
will prove to all possessors an excel- 
lent remembrance of a structure which 
in its brief day made no small noise 
in the world. 


Memoir of John Carpenter, Town-clerk 
of London. Compiled from original 
Manuscripts and other authentic 
sources. By Thomas Brewer, of the 
Town-clerk’s Office. [Not published.] 


IN the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
certain estates were devised to the 
Corporation of London by the subject 
of this Memoir, for the purpose of 
educating, clothing, and maintaining 
four poor boys. In process of time 
the lands increased so greatly in value 
as to be sufficient to enable the Corpo- 
ration to endow the school which is 
now in progress of erection, with the 
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annual sum of 900/. The good effects 
of the parliamentary enquiry into the 
application of charity funds, have been 
particularly apparent in the instance 
of this benefaction. Until the year 
1827, the annual expenditure in fur- 
thering the object of Carpenter’s bene- 
volent donation, was only 191. 10s. 
An attempt was then seriously made 
to increase the benefits of the charity, 
which has eventually been completed 
by the establishment of a new school, 
to be styled “‘ the City of London 
School ;”’ and the erection of an exten- 
sive building, on the site of Honey- 
lane market, for the uses of the new 
foundation. It was contemplated to 
unite with the Carpenter estates the 
funds of the dissolved London Work- 
house ; but this part of the undertak- 
ing was not sanctioned by Parliament, 
and the school has therefore to depend 
on its own resources, aided by a sub- 
scription of 2,000/. from the Corpora- 
tion, and other donations from indivi- 
duals. The establishment is, in com- 
pliafce with the modern notions of re- 
ligious liberality, to be a “‘ school for 
all ;” but at the same time religion is 
not to be neglected in the course of 
education, so entirely as it is in the 
London “ University.” 

It is rather singular that the will of 
John Carpenter, under which the Cor- 
poration is presumed to hold this be- 
quest, is not to be found; but as it 
probably related solely to freehold 
estates, it was not proved in any of the 
ecclesiastical courts. The lands were 
not amalgamated with the property of 
the Corporation, but a separate account 
of them was always kept; and it must 
be a matter of congratulation to see 
them at length appropriated to a foun- 
dation so important ; a result so little 
contemplated by the founder, but one 
which is decidedly in accordance with 
his wish to diffuse to the utmost ex- 
tent the benefits of education. Inde- 
pendent of the character of a bene- 
factor, Carpenter is well known in 
civic history. He was not only 
skilled in that knowledge of the 
laws and customs of the city, which, 
as town-clerk, it was his duty to 
possess, but he deserves to be ranked 
among the patrons of the fine arts, 
since it was at his expense and under 
his patronage that the famous “‘ Ma- 
chabre,” or Dance of Death, was 


painted in St. Paul’s cloister, and 
which it will be recollected was illus- 
trated by the verses of Lydgate. 

The opinion of his moral worth, 
and the high estimation in which he 
was held by his fellow-citizens, is 
shewn by the fact of his having been 
appointed executor to the celebrated 
Whityngtov, as well as to two other 
citizens, the execution of which offices 
involved the performance of various 
charitable trusts and a consequent 
heavy responsibility. 

In his office he has immortalized his 
name by a compilation of a large vo- 
lume on matters relating to this city. 
It is still deemed of the highest autho- 
rity, and has been used with such 
effect, that its original name (Liber 
Albus) has given way to another more 
indicative of the state into which it 
has arrived, from the effects of con- 
stant reference, being nowcalled “ Liber 
Niger.”’ 

The change of name is attributed by 
Mr. Brewer to the ensuing ancient 
verses, written on the first leaf, and 
evidently at a very early period. 

Qui Liber Albus erat, nune est contra- 
rius albo, 

Factus et est unctis pollicibusque niger ; 
Dum tamen est extans, istum describite 

librum, 

Ne semel amisso postea nullus erit : 
Quod si nullus erit (nonnulla est nos- 

traque culpa) 

Hei! pretiisummi perdita gemma vale! 


These lines have been rendered into 
English verse at the request of the 
compiler, by his friend Mr. Josiah 
Temple, of Guildhall, as follows :— 
This Book, which once was white, has 
black become, 

Mark’d through and through by many a 
greasy thumb ; 

Copy its leaves while yet you have the 
power, 

Which may be lost if left beyond this hour ; 

For if through fault of ours the book be 
lost, 

Farewell! a gem is gone of greatest cost ! 

—(page 11.) 

The advice was not lost, and acopy 
of the work was made by Richard 
Smith, Comptroller of the Chamber in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and which tran- 
script now bears the former name of 
the original. 

The tract before us was compiled 
for the information of the Commit- 
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tee appointed by the Corporation 
to carry into effect the establish- 
ment of the City of London School, 
and is printed by their desire. Mr. 
Brewer has done great justice to the 
task assigned him, having gleaned 
with considerable research and assi- 
duity, from the vast collections to be 
found in that storehouse of civic anti- 
quity, the Town-clerk’s Office, all that 
he could discover relative to this ex- 
cellent citizen. By the addition of 
materials collected from other sources, 
a tract of sixty-two pages has been 
produced, which will be an useful ad- 
dition to the stock of civic history. It 
is embellished by a neat wood-cut of 
the building, and issuing as it does 
from the well-known press of Mr. 
Arthur Taylor, it is unnecessary to 
add a word on the excellence of the 


typography. 








The History, Antiquities, and Topo- 
graphy of the County of Sussex. By 
Thomas Walker Horsfield, F.S.A. 
2 vols. large 4to.— Baxter, Lewes. 


THE late John Fuller, Esq. of Par-. 


liamentary eccentricity, better remem- 
bered by our readers as Jack Fuller, 
who gave Mr. Hayley’s MSS. to the 
British Museum, at one time contem- 
plated the publication of a History of 
Sussex at his own expense, which 
often, we know, in these venal days, 
is synonymous with own authorship ; 
but future generations were saved 
the solving the problematical query, 
‘Could Jack Fuller write a County 
History?” for he urged Mr. Baxter, 
the publisher of the present work, to 
the execution of his purpose, and he, 
the publisher, employed as his cook 
for this topographical banquet the gen- 
tleman whose name precedes Mr. Bax- 
ter’s in the title-page, and whose de- 
signation we have given as above. 
Our preliminary observations will not 
fall harshly on his ear, seeing he has 
had the candour to hint in the preface 
that it would have been impossible for 
him to have undertaken the present 
work but for certain materials which 
he found at hand, ready prepared. It is 
at the same time but fair to point 
out those ingredients of the dish which 
Mr. Horsfield claims as his own: he 
tells us that his intimate acquaintance 
with Eastern Susser has enabled him 
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to contribute materially to the history 
and topography of many places, and 
that the particulars of several were 
entirely written by him. Nor can we 
in candour refuse the meed of appro- 
bation to him who first concentrates 
into one focus, with systematic ar- 
rangement and illustration, whatever 
has been partially effected towards a 
County History. 


‘¢ The most remarkable feature in the 
surface and scenery of Sussex, is oc- 
casioned by the intervention of the bold, 
yet graceful, masses of chalk formation, 
denominated the Downs. These smooth 
and open hills, celebrated for their velvet 
covering, rounded summits, and hollow 
coombes, rise from the Marsh of Peversey 
into the threatening promontory of Bea- 
chy Head, and enter Hampshire between 
West Harting and Stansted. Their length 
with- in Sussex is about fifty-three miles ; 
their greatest breadth seven; mean breadth 
four and half: their average altitude is 
stated by White to be about 500 fect.* 

‘““The Weald.—The great forest which 
in the Saxon times occupied a consider- 
able portion of Kent and Surrey, and the 
whole of Sussex with the exception of the 
Downs and the maritime district already 
noted, was named of the Saxon word, 
weald, signifying a woody country: by 
the Britons it was called Coit Andred, 
from its exceeding greatness [the editor 
does not oblige us with the derivation], 
being, as we are expressly told in the 
Saxon Chronicle, Anno 893, 120 miles or 
longer from east to west, and 30 miles 
broad.’’ p. 4. 

‘“‘The forest ridge forms the elevated 
district occupying the north-eastern part 
of the county, and stretching, with certain 
intervals, in a north-westerly direction 
along the borders of Surrey.”’ 


This forest ridge was evidently the 
natural wall of the Weald. 


The section on the Geology and 
Mineralogy of the County, contributed 
by Gideon Mantell, Esq. F.G.S. (first 
printed for the most part in Mr. 
Cartwright’s History of the ‘ Rape 
of Bramber,’ and here reprinted,) 
must be read with the deepest interest. 
These are the antiquities of the struc- 
ture of our mother earth—the indelible 
records of the changes and convulsions 
to which she has been exposed—the 
monuments of the earthquake’s power, 
shaking the solid pillars of the land, 
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and cleaving its foundations to their 
base—of the mighty floods rolling the 
massive rocks as petty shards away— 
of the volcano’s fires melting the 
mountain and exalting the valley to 
the clouds :—of those countless ages 
of Creation’s birth, when yet 

‘o’er all the face of earth, 
Main ocean flowed, not idle, but with warm 
Prolific humour soft’ning all her globe,’ 
and which formed, perhaps, the first 
of thuse six grand divisions or days of 
the Almighty’s work, whose very mi- 
nutes were with us an age. 

It is very remarkable that this ele- 
vation of temperature supposed by 
Milton to have brought the genial 
powers of the earth into operation, 
may be inferred, from geological evi- 
dence, to have pervaded even our 
northern clime. 

Of the organic remains of the chalk 
formation of Sussex, we are told that 
they ‘have evidently been deposited 
in the basin of an extensive profound 
ocean, whose waters teemed with 
countless forms of animal existence, 
by far the greater part of which, if not 
the whole, differ essentially from any 
known recent species. In this county 
alone, which but a few years since 
was supposed to be destitute of, or 
very poor in fossil remains, we have 
collected upwards of 300 species of 
fishes, shells, zoophytes, &c. all of 
which are decidedly marine.” ‘‘ The 
fishes, in some examples, preserve 
even the form in which they died, ap- 
pearing as if they had been suddenly 
suffocated by a soft pulpy mass which 
had consolidated around them, and 
preserved their figures from alteration. 
The cornea or transparent membrane 
in front of the eye, the tongue, the 
fins, even the air-bladder, and the con- 
tents of the intestines, remain in some 
examples.” ‘‘ Almost every flint must 
have had some organic body as its 
nucleus ; some of the pebbles, when 
divided and polished, exhibit the most 
beautiful anatomical preparations of 
the enclosed animal imaginable.”’ p. 17. 

‘‘ The Wealden formation consists of 
alternations of clay, shale, sand, sand. 
stone, and limestone, containing fresh- 
water shells, terrestrial plants, and the 
teeth and bones of reptiles and fishes. 
The state in which the organic remains 
occur, manifesting that they Pave been 
subject to the action of river currents, 
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but not to attrition from the waves of the 
ocean.’’ ‘The Sussex marble, so strikingly 
characteristic of the Weald clay, occurs in 
layers that vary from a few inches toa 
foot or more in thickness, and are sepa- 
rated from each other by seams of clay or 
of coarse friable limestone. The compact 
varieties are sub-crystalline, and suscep- 
tible of a high polish, exhibiting sections 
of the enclosed univalves, of which the 
marble is almost wholly composed. The 
shells belong to the genus Paludina, the 
recent species of which inhabit fresh water, 
and they are associated with the shelly 
remains of a minute crustaceous animal 
that also abounds in a fresh-water lime- 
stone in France.’’ p. 18. 


The principal quarries of this stone, 
we are informed, are in the parish of 
Kirdford near Petworth, and it has 
been generally called Petworth marble. 
The author adds, that some of the 
small pillars in Chichester Cathedral, 
various monumental slabs, &c. are 
formed of this stone throughout the 
County. We could show him that 
the County of Sussex by no means 
limited its use, but that it is to be 
found in almost every ancient church 
in the southern, and perhaps other 
districts, particularly in those erected 
in the thirteenth century. In parts of 
the structure of the old London Bridge 
it was much employed, and specimens 
of it from that building are exposed to 
sale in the shops in Southwark, turned 
into snuff-boxes, dial-cases, seals, &c. 

At least five species of Saurian rep- 
tiles have been found in Tilgate forest ; 
of these extraordinary creatures of 
the ancient world, the Iguanadon is 
decidedly the most wonderful. 

‘¢ The name of this fossil animal is de- 
rived from the close resemblance which its 
teeth bear to those of the Iguana or 
Guana of the West Indies; the bones 
also which have been found in Tilgate 
forest, correspond more closely with those 
of that animal than of any other living 
creature; but notwithstanding the resem- 
blance in structure, this fossil exceeds by 
twenty times that of the recent animal. 
The teeth of the Iguenadon are very pecu- 
liar, resembling, wh¢n worn, those of the 
Rhinoceros and other herbivorous mam- 
malia, and proving that, unlike all the 
recent reptiles, the original had the power 
of grinding its food ; it was-decidedly her- 
bivorous, and the vegetable remains with 
which its relics are associated, are pre- 
cisely of that kind which would seem to 
require such masticating apparatus. Bones 
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of the extremities, vertebre, &c. corre- 
sponding in magnitude with the teeth, 
have also been found, but no traces of the 
jaws. A careful comparison of the fossil 
bones with the skeleton of the recent 
Guana, gives the following colossal pro- 
portions to the Iguanadon : 
* Length of the animal from the snout to 
the tip of the tail, 70 feet. 
Height from the ground to the top of 
the head, 9 feet. 
Length of the tail, 523 feet. 
Circumference of the body, 14} feet. 
Length of the thigh and leg, 8 feet 2 in. 

‘‘ The above calculation is made from 
the average size of various parts of the 
skeleton; but some bones are so enor- 
mous, as to prove that individuals must 
have attained the marvellous length of 
100 feet 1”’ p. 22. 

The Hyleosaurus, i. e. Wealden Li- 
zard, found in a quarry near Tilgate 
forest 1832, had ‘‘a row of enormous 
angular spinous bones, which in the 
original reptile were situated along the 
back and constituted a serrated dermal 
fringe.’’ Whether the country were an 
island or continent through which the 
waters flowed that deposited the strata 
of the Weald may not be determined ; 
but that it was diversified by hill and 
valley and enjoyed a much higher tem- 
perature than any part of modern Eu- 
rope is more than probable : 


‘‘ If we attempt,’? says Mr. Mantell, 
‘*to pourtray the animals of this ancient 
county, our description will possess more 
of the character of a romance than of a 
legitimate deduction from established 
facts. Turtles of various kinds must have 
been seen on the banks of its rivers and 
lnkes ; and groups of enormous crocodiles 
basking in the fens and shallows. The en- 
ormous Megalosaurus (great fossil lizard, 
found in the sandstone and grit of Til- 
gate forest) and the yet more gigantic 
Iguanadon, to which the groves of palms 
and arborescent ferns would have been 
mere beds of reeds, must have been of 
such prodigious magnitude that the ex- 
isting animal creation presents us with no 
fit objects of comparison.” p. 23. 


Our author is inclined to place the 
site of Anderida at Seaford, about which 
ancient Civitas perditaso much has been 
said and conjectured by topographical 
writers. The Saxon Chronicle, under 
490, says—‘‘ This year Ella and Cissa 
besieged Andredescester, and slew all 
the inhabitants, so that not one Briton 
was left there.’”” This utter destruc- 
tion effaced even the memory of the 
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spot from the land, and Anderida has 
become as locomotive at the antiquary’s 
command as any other doubtful station 
of the Roman colonists. We think, 
however, there is little doubt but Cam- 
den and Dr. Harris are right when 
they place this much-sought fortress 
at Newenden in Kent—a_ harbour 
ruined by geological changes of the 
Rother, dividing at this place by its 
waters Kent and Sussex. 

Important vestiges of military works 
existed at this spot (of which we do 
not however speak from local know- 
ledge). Hasted says, the manor was 
called in ancient deeds Andred; and 
Narris tells us of a hill called Ander- 
down, at the place; of which Dunum, 
or Dinas Andred, is evidently the de- 
rivative. Neither etymologically nor 
locally can Pevensey (the Anderida of 
Somner,) although a Roman fort, 
compete with this, for it does not lie 
sufficiently in connection with the 
Weald to claim such distinction. We 
suspect that the station was called 
by the Britons, Dinas Newydd An- 
dred—whence, Newenden: and we 
know how frequently the adjunct 
Newydd, was appended to rising colo- 
nies by the Britons ;—hence Newydd 
Mach, Noviomagus, &c.—But we are 
digressing from our author. 

The following discovery may in- 
terest the collectors of Roman sepul- 
chral vessels. It is copied by the 
Editor from Mr. Dallaway’s History 
of the Rape of Arundel, p. 80, where 
is a good engraving of the sepulchre, 
omitted by Mr. Horsfield. 

Near the northern boundary of 
Walberton parish is Avisford-house 
and estate; in 1817, in a field near 
the house holes were made with a 
crowbar in the earth for the purpose of 
setting up hurdles to enclose sheep, 
which bar met with repeated resist- 
ance at about six inches deep. 


‘« This circumstance induced the man, 
with assistance, to clear away the surface, 
when they perceived a stone, similar to 
the gvritstone found near Petworth; it 
measured in length 4 feet, breadth 1 foot 
8 inches, and 8 inches thick, forming the 
covering of a solid chest or coffer; which 
being taken off, the inside proved to be 
nearly hollowed out in an oblong square, 
nearly four feet in length, and eighteen 
inches deep; the sides of the coffer were 
four inches in thickness; the objects 
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which presented themselves consisted of 
pottery of the coarse light red kind, and 
colour of common flowerpots. There 
were two red earthen basins the size of 
large breakfast-cups, placed in saucers ; six 
plates of the same coarse ware the size of 
dessert-plates, nine others smaller; two 
earthen candlesticks six inches high ; two 
earthen jugs of a globular shape, eight 
inches in diameter, with a teapot-shaped 
handle attached to them, and a narrow 
neck that would admit a finger ; another 
jug of the same size, with a handle and 
spout like a cream-pot. In a circular 
saucer, engrailed all round the edge, with 
a handle, was placed a smooth oval pebble, 
very hard, of the colour and transparency 
of a white currant, and the exact shape 
and size of a pigeon’s egg. In another 
saucer of the same coarse ware was placed 
a black hard stone, perfectly round, the 
size of a nutmeg. Another saucer con- 
tained a flat oystershell; near to which was 
a dish containing a thin glass lacrymatory, 
the size and shape of a bergamot pear, 
with two glass handles. In four of the 
smaller dishes was a fragment of bone of 
a chalkish calcined white ; but the most 
beautiful object that stood in the centre 
of this service of ancient crockery, con- 
sisted of an elegant flat-bottomed square 
glass bottle twelve inches high by eight 
inches broad, of a light transparent sea- 
green colour, very thick, and nearly full 
of calcined bones ; this bottle had a han- 
dle attached to one of its sides, and fasten- 
ed to a circular neck about two inches and 
ahalf high, the opening of which neck 
would scarcely admit the hand of a child 
into the bottle: this handle was beauti- 
fully reeded. At the end of this coffer, 
in the corner, were two inverted conic 
brackets, each stood upon an earthen 
lamp coarsely designed and executed.— 

(Here the Editor, like the Chinese 

tailor who, making a new coat, copied 
a patch in the old, most religiously 
follows an erratum in Mr. Dallaway’s 
book. The sense is evidently, upon 
each stood, &c. This makes the lamps 
stand upon the brackets, not the brack- 
ets on the lamps.] 
‘“* At the bottom, at the other end, were a 
pair of sandals, apparently for a small 
foot, studded all over the heels and soles 
with hexagonal-headed brass nails.’’ 

The earthen vessels were twenty- 
eight in number; no coins or inscrip- 
tions were found. Never, perhaps, 
was an example of the cena feralis for 
the manes of the defunct more dis- 
tinctly set out than this at Avisford. 
The white and black stones present 
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an enigma ; they were probably amu- 
lets; one propitiating the Celestial, 
the other the Infernal gods. 


Weare among those antiquaries who 
believe in the authenticity of the Itine- 
rary of Richard of Cirencester; what- 
ever were the sources from which he 
compiled it, there is sufficient inter- 
nal evidence of the genuine character 
of the MS. and that it was so com- 
piled from materials which he found 
at Rome when, in 1391, he had the 
licence of William deColchester, Abbot 
of Westminster, to travel thither in 
pursuit of studies illustrating the his- 
tory of his native land. His 15th Iter 
passes from London to Southampton; 
then coastwise to Dover, and back to 
London again. In this Iter we have the 
stage ‘‘a Regno ad decimum Lapidem.”’ 
The Decimus Lapides is now fixed 
by the distance from Chichester, Reg- 
num, and the splendid Roman remains 
at Bignor, to be at the last place. On 
the downs near this spot the Roman 
Way remains in a most perfect, bold, 
and decided state, pointing with mili- 
tary precision of alignment, directly 
upon Chichester. The account of the 
Bignor pavements, &c. is copied from 
Lysons. The state of those interest- 
ing remains we have not of late years 
had the opportunity to ascertain; they 
have hitherto, we believe, found a most 
efficient protector in Mr. Hawkins of 
Bignor Park, and will still, we trust, 
by patriotic care, be handed down to 
future generations : — Pompeii itself 
cannot, within an equal space, present 
a more interesting specimen of Roman 
domestic economy and decoration than 
is found in the Bignor villa. Every 
Romano-British antiquary should pay 
his devotions to the civilising genius of 
Rome at this spot. 

Lewes, where considerable Roman 
indicia are from time to time discover- 
ed, appears to be the Mutuantonis of 
the anonymous topographers of Ra- 
venna. The monuments of the ear- 
lier part of the middle age, at this 
place, particularly claim our notice; 
among these, that of Mangnus, or 
rather Magnus, as the conceit on which 
the epitaph turns seems to testify we 
should read, although the n before the 
g is uniformiy inserted throughout :— 


‘Clauditur hic miles Dacorum regia proles 
Mangnusnomen ei Mangne nota progeniei, 
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Deponens Magnum se moribus induit Ag- 
num, 
Perpete pro vita fit parvulus anchorita.’ 
which, though “ ill at these numbers,” 
we will render, 
Intombed a soldier here of royal race, 
Magnus his name, from mighty Danish 
source, 
Resigned his title, gave the Lamb hisplace, 
And closed as lowly er¢mite his course. 


The prevailing opinion is, that this 
Magnus was the third son of King 
Harold II. by his first wife, whose 
mother, Githa, was a Danish princess, 
and sister of Sweyn, who succeeded 
Hardicanute. ‘‘ The three sons of Ha- 
rold, after the overthrow of their father 
and the subsequent subjection of Eng- 
land to the Norman invaders, left their 
country, and sought refuge from the 
insults of the Conquerer in Ireland.” 
Thence they made piratical descents 
on the coast of England, but were at 
length defeated by Beorn Earl of Corn- 
wall; the two elder brothers, Godwin 
and Edmund, retired to Denmark ; the 
third is supposed to be the Anchorite 
Magnus, who was buried in the Saxon 
church of St. John at Lewes. 

We are surprised to find the Editor 
indulging iu a vague statement about 
the age of this monument to Magnus, 
namely, that it is supposed by some to 
be of the age of Edward III., by others 
much older, when he could have set 
the matter at rest by an accurate en- 
graving. The inscription is on two 
semicircles of fifteen square stones, and 
is represented in Vol. I. Pl. x11. of 
Gough’s Camden’s Pritannia. Judg- 
ing of theage of the relicfrom this print, 
we should take the inscription to be of 
the close of the thirteenth century : and 
this conclusion we adopt, not only 
from the form of the letters, but from 
the absence of those abbreviations, or 
rather combining of letters one within 
another, of which so striking an ex- 
ample has been given us by Mr. J. G. 
Nichols in the fac-simile of the tomb 
of Ilbert de Chaz from Lacock Abbey, 
who flourished in the middle of the 
twelth century.* The legendary tale 
which says that Harold, escaping from 
the battle of Hastings, became an an- 
chorite at St. John’s in Chester, most 
probably had its rise from the seclusion 
here of his son Magnus; for he took 





* Annals and Antiq. Lacock, p. 352. 
Gent. Mac. Vor, VI. 
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up his abode at the church of St. John 
in Castro (its site at Lewes is an an- 
cient camp), and the tradition rendered 
by Giraldus and Knighton had its rise 
from this no improbable confusion of 
place and persons. 

“The church of St. John the Baptist 
at Southover, adjoins the ruins of the 
priory of St. Pancras, founded in 1078 
by the first Earl de Warren and his 
lady Gundred, daughter of William 
the Conqueror. A portion of her tomb 
was discovered in the year 1775 by 
Dr. Clarke, rector of Buxted, in the 
Shirley chancel of Isfield church, form- 
ing the table part of a mural monu- 
ment of Edward Shirley, Esq. by 
whose father probably it was pre- 
served at the demolition of the priory, 
and conveyed to Isfield, his manorial 
estate.”’ p. 215. It was subsequently 
removed at the expense of Dr. (Sir 
William) Burrell to its present situa- 
tion in Southover church, the most 
appropriate spot in which it could be 
placed near to its original location. 
The highly decorated face of this an- 
cient coffin-lid bears the Greek honey- 
suckle pattern, derived by the sculp- 
tors who succeeded those of the classic 
age from their predecessors in the art. 
The inscription runs round the rim 
and down the middle, precisely the 
arrangement of that on the coffin of 
Matilda, the Conqueror’s queen. The 
tomb is five feet long, two feet six 
inches wide: it is of black marble, in 
beautiful preservation, and the letters 
are as sharp as when first cut: it is 
engraved, in a very large size, above 
two feet iong, in Watson’s History of 
the Earls of Surrey,’ and reduced to 
an 8vo size as a vignette in Gough’s 
** Monuments,” Vol. 1. p. 1. Mr. 
Gough says, the letters resemble those 
on the tomb of lIlbert de Chaz. Al- 
though the epitaph has been repeatedly 
printed, we give it again for the sake 
of adding the Editor’s translation : 
Stirps Gundrada ducum decus evi nobile 


germen 

Intulit ecclesiis Anglorum balsama morum 

\ ee 

Martha fuit miseris, fuit ex pietate Maria, 

Pars obiit Marthe, superest pars magna 
Marie, 

O pie Pancrati testis pietatis et equi, 

Te facit heredem, tu clemens suscipe ma- 
trem, 

Sexta Kalendarum Junii lux obvia carnis 

Fregit alabastrum 
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Thus rendered in the margin : 
‘Gundred, illustrious branch of princely 
race, [grace ; 
Brought into England’s church balsamic 
Pious as Mary, and as Martha kind, 
To generous deeds she gave her virtuous 
mind: [receives, 
Though the cold tomb her Martha’s part 
Her Mary’s better part for ever lives. 
Oholy Pancras! keep, with gracious care, 
A mother who has made thy sons her heir. 
On the sixth Calend of June’s fatal morn, 
The marble frame’ 


At Heathfield, fourteen miles from 
Lewes, is a hamlet called Cade Street. 
Here, the inhabitants say, Alexander 
Iden, the Sheriff of Kent, slew that 
eminent Radical Reformer of the fif- 
teenth century, Jack Cade: — ‘‘ he 
who undertook to dress the common- 
wealth like a skilful clothier, and set a 
new nap upon it—who was to legislate 
that seven halfpenny loaves should be 
sold for a penny—that the three- 
hooped pot should have ten hoops— 
who made it felony to drink small- 
‘beer—who had decreed the realm to 
be one large common, and that money 
was to be abolished, lawyers hanged 
‘(the only part of his scheme which a 
man might hesitate to condemn on a 
general principle)—that all should 
eat and drink at his expense, and 
worship him their lord !’? How bene- 
ficially these promises were kept to 
himself and his disciples, an inscribed 
stone, set up by the late F. Newbery, 
Esq. briefly records (vide p. 576) : 

‘¢ Near this spot was slain the notorious 
‘rebel Jack Cade, by Alexander Iden, 
‘‘ Esq. Sheriff of Kent A. D. 1450, 
‘* His body was carried to London, and 
‘‘ his head fixed upon London Bridge. 
‘* «This is the success of all rebels, and this 


** ¢ fortune chanceth ever to TRAITORS.’ 
4¢ —Hall’s Chronicle.’’ 


Mr. Horsfield drops the tear of sym- 
pathising pity over the cenotaph of 
Radical Jack, exclaiming, ‘‘ Alas! poor 
outlaw!” (vide p.576.) Ofthe sincerity 
of such compassion we couldonly, how- 
ever, competently judge, had the editor 
‘and the Kentish Liberal been coeval, 
and the latter had carried into effect 
his act of equal partition on the edi- 
tor’s goods and chattels. Indeed, 
whatever may be said of our author’s 
political taste, we can but little praise 
his judgment or his reading: thus, 
under Petworth we have the following 
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commonplace observation: ‘‘ Thomas 
Percy, seventh earlof Northumberland, 
was restored in blood 1577. Having 
engaged with the Duke of Norfolk in 
the attempt to liberate Mary Queen of 
Scots from the tyrannous oppression of 
Queen Elizabeth, he was betrayed by 
Sir William Douglas, conveyed to 
York, and beheaded 1572.” Now 
every one who has examined the his- 
tory of the time with an unprejudiced 
eye, will allow that, whatever might 
be said of the personal character of the 
parties—of Mary asthe beautiful, weak - 
minded, frail, and superstitious disciple 
of a French court, or of Elizabeth as 
the monarch of a great people rising 
into freedom, determined to support 
her religious and political supremacy 
at all risks, and merging all minor 
considerations in the exigency of the 
great occasion—every one, we say, 
will allow that the contest between 
Elizabeth and Mary was between Ro- 
mish and Protestant ascendancy ; that 
the respective Queens were the points 
d’appui and rallying ensigns of either 
party ; that these two stars could not 
“brook their motion in one sphere,” 
that with Mary and Elizabeth, it was 
life for life. Indeed Camden, who 
acted in some degree from courtesy to 
King James as the apologist of Mary, 
could not deny her direct communica- 
tion with Babington and sanction of 
his plot for the murder of Elizabeth. 
Babington addressed a letter directly 
to the Queen of Scots, in which, al- 
luding to ‘‘ the tragical execution of 
Elizabeth,”’ (as he with the piety of a 
fanatic styled the intended deed,) prays 
her ‘that the heroical actors in the 
business whom he enumerates might 
be rewarded, or their posterities if 
they perished in the attempt.” To 
which Mary replied, ‘‘ commending 
his entire affection to the Catholic re- 
ligion and herself, but warning him 
to go warily to work, and that the as- 
sociation between them should be en- 
tered into as if they stood in fear of 
the Puritans,”’ &c. 

These overt acts for compassing the 
assassination of the Queen, and Mary’s 
acquiescence in them, were placed 
irrefragably on record on the trial ; 
the ministers of Elizabeth urged the 
punishment of Mary as the only mode 
of securing political safety for the realm 
and its governor. On the part of the 
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Scottish Queen may be pleaded, the 
Natural feeling she must have enter- 
tained against her who held her in 
thraldom and opposed the assumed in- 
fallibility of the Romish faith; while 
Elizabeth may be reasonably blamed 
for not trusting something more to the 
Mmagnanimity of mercy; and, above 
all, for shifting the act of Mary’s execu- 
tion upon the shoulders of a mere minor 
official instrument. Here Elizabeth 
was wrong : if she leaned towards mer- 
cy, she should have had the generosity 
to venture its operation ; if she thought 
it incompatible with the cause of liber- 
ty and religion, she should have had 
the boldness to adopt the deed and all 
its consequences to her in public opi- 
nion. However the Editor may here 
be pardoned for following in with the 
vulgar cry of our guide-books to any 
old house where chance has preserved 
a likeness of the Scottish Queen, he 
cannot be acquitted so lightly when, 
as some self-imagined Brutus, he revels 
over the bloody relics of the murdered 
Charles, whose great mistake perhaps 
was, that he was not another Eliza- 
beth, and that he lost his own life in 
the useless attempt to conciliate and 
temporise with the party who planted 
the standard of democratic and fanatic 
tyranny on the ruins of our venerable 
Church, and in the blood of its sworn 
constitutional protector and ally. ‘‘In 
the chancel of Ashburnham church 
are kept, in aglass case lined with red 
velvet, some relics of the unfortunate 
Charles Ist. These consist of the shirt * 
with ruffled wrists, on which are a 
few faint traces of blood, in which he 
was beheaded; his watch, which at 





* It appears thatthe King had on two 
shirts on the 30th January, the morning 
of his execution. ‘‘ Herbert,’’ saith the 
King, ‘‘ this is my second marriage day ; 
I will be as trim to-day as may be; for, 
before night, I hope to be espoused to my 
blessed Jesus.’’ He then appointed what 
clothes he would wear: ‘‘ Let me have a 
shirt more than ordinary, (said the King) 
by reason the season is so sharp as pro- 
bably may make me shake, which some 
observers will imagine proceeds from fear. 
I would have no such imputation ; I fear 
not death; death is not terrible to me: I 
bless God I am prepared.’?— Anthony 
Wood’s Memoir of Thomas Herbert. 
Athen Oxonienscs, vol. 11. p. 701. 
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the place of execution he gave to Mr. 
John Ashburnham, his white silk 
drawers, and the sheet that was thrown 
over the body after his execution. 
These articles have certainly been care- 
fully preserved. Long were they trea- 
sured up,” continues Mr. Horsfield in 
all the exultation of applause at the 
regicidal deed,—‘‘ Long were they 
treasured up as precious relics [Our 
readers will mark the gratuitous sneer] 
fit only to be gazed upon by the devotees 
of the Icon Basilike; at length, how- 
ever, the charm was broken by Ber- 
tram Ashburnham, Esq., who, in 1743, 
bequeathed them to the clerk of the 
parish and his successors for ever, 
to be exhibited as great curiosities.’ 
{Another ironical sneer from the ten- 
der mercy of Republicanism]—‘‘ May 
we add,” concludes the author in the 
climax of his zeal,—‘‘ may we add, 
Pro bono publico ?” 

Should ever the tomes before us 
reach another edition, we trust the 
better feeling of the author will efface 
this coarse and indecent allusion to the 
last suffering of a monarch who, what- 
ever his political errors in the abstract 
view of adverse casuists, lived in the 
practice of individual virtue and un- 
ostentatious religion, died with the 
firmness of a man, the charity and 
forgiveness of a Christian, and the 
resignation of a martyr! That trying 
hour which awaits every man at the 
close of this visible diurnal course, 
brings to light and to the test the hid- 
den secrets of the heart—and happy 
those who may be enabled, by the same 
support, to go through it with an 
equal composure as our first Charles, 

While we should like to see the 
Editor’s volumes unblemished by the 
sentiments which we have pointed out, 
we should be sorry not to possess 
them. A very large portion of the 
graphic illustrations are mere adap- 
tations from the former works of Mr. 
Horsfield, or from Dallaway and Cart- 
wright ; and we are no great admirers 
of this second-hand sort of manufac- 
ture. The views of the seats in the 
county, though not engraved in a 
uniform style, are yet generally very 
good : but they appear to be rather the 
contributions of their respective owners 
than selected for their intrinsic in- 
terest. Such fine subjects as the 
castles of Amberley, Bodyam, and 
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Hurstmonceux, (not to mention the 
Royal Palace at Brighton), are dis- 
missed in trifling woodcuts; while 
large engravings are given of such in- 
teresting subjects as the Temple Gram- 
mar-School, the Park, ard Bristol Hotel 
at Brighton, the New Inn at Hurst- 
perpoiot, &c.;—all contributed by 
their respective proprietors. These 
might have been added, but the former 
should not have been omitted; par- 
ticularly as most of them had been ex- 
cellently represented by Messrs. Dalla- 
way and Cartwright; whose works, 
after all, will continue the topographi- 
calstandards of authority for WestERN 
Sussex, and are indeed indispensable 
in every important topographical col- 
lection. 

To those who are not so fortunate 
as to possess the above valuable works, 
Mr. Horsfield’s abridgment, in his 
second volume, will be acceptable ; 
while to all, his first volume will be 
welcome, as containing the most com- 
= account hitherto -published of 

ASTERN Sussex. Good views are 
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given by Mr. Horsfield of Bramble- 
tye House, Eridge Castle, and Petworth 
Park, and an interesting view of the in- 
terior of the Norman church at Steyn- 


ing. Mr. Horsfield has borrowed 
largely of the embellishments in wood 
from Mr. Cartwright’s work; and 
we think the introduction of such illus- 
trative vignettes of churches, ruins, &c. 
into the letter-press, a feature worthy 
of imitation in all topographical publi- 
cations. Evidence of labour in col- 
lecting materials and tact in their ar- 
rangement, are not wanting; let the 
author in his future career cultivate 
these two great qualifications for a to- 
pographical writer; and wherever party 
bias may tempt him to make his pages 
the vehicle of temporary feelings, let 
him reflect on the Horatian caution : 
‘ Delere licebit 


Quod non edideris ; nescit vox missa re- 
verti.’ * 





* Ars Poet. lin. 489-90. 





Designs for Rural Churches. © By 
Georce E. Hamitton, architect ; small 
folio 1836.—The publication now before us 
seems very ill calculated to advance the 
fame of Mr. Hamilton as an architect of 
ecclesiastical structures. The author in 
his preface deplores the want of appro- 
priate character, observable in the newly 
erected Churches; and he attributes this 
evil to the interference of churchwardens 
with the architect’s province. To prove 
what can be effected when this intermed- 
dling is not exerted, the twelve designs 
comprised in this publication are given to 
the world. On looking at the engravings 
our first impression was, that they were 
intended as examples of what the taste of 
a Churchwarden might be expected to 
perpetrate. But no! the much abused 
parish officer is here introduced as a mere 
scapegoat, for we cannot suppose that if 
such an event was to occur as the Church- 
warden assuming to himself to dispense 
altogether with the aid of an architect, 
that he could by any possibility produce 
a design more meagre and commonplace, 
nor one which would better exemplify 
that destitution of ecclesiastical charac- 
ter alleged to be the fault of the recently 
erected Churches, than either of those 
which are here put forth as models. To 
criticise in detail such designs would be 


waste of time ; a few observations will suf- 
fice to prove that we do not censure with- 
out just ground. In them may be seen 
windows of ample dimensions, destitute 
of mullions and weather cornices ; square 
shafts sharpened to a point fur pinnacles. 
Pinnacles not applied as a finish to the 
buttresses, but set upon the parapet above 
the termination of them, together with 
ogee arches, and all the other peculiar 
marks of the genuine ‘ carpenters’ Go- 
thic.’”” The ground plan of one design 
shews a row of columns disposed longi- 
tudinally in the centre, dividing the inte- 
rior into two portions, an arrangement 
undoubtedly to be met with in some an- 
cient examples ; but in such instances it 
was the result of alteration, and is so 
awkward that it is surprising it should be 
adopted in what is intended for a pattern 
design. The author having omitted to 
give either scales or estimates, and his 
views being in perspective, it is difficult 
to understand what was the object he 
designed his publication to answer. On 
the head of expense, it is merely said in 
general terms, that the designs would em- 
brace an expenditure, varying in ordinary 
cases from £500 to £3000. If we assess 
the humblest in the series at the smaller 
sum, we should doubt whether an archi- 
tect could be found who would undertake 
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to execute for the larger estimate either 
of those of higher pretensions; for in- 
stance, across church, with a lofty spire in 
the centre, or another with two steeples. 
We recommend to Mr. Hamilton to de- 
vote some time to the study and exami- 
nation of those genuine specimens of Go- 
thic architecture with which this country 
abounds, and to effect which desirable ob- 
ject he need not travel out of the county 
of Stafford, from whence he dates his 
preface; and we feel assured that he 
will no longer deem such designs as the 
present to be appropriate models for rural 
Churches, unless indeed his serious inten- 
tion is to convince the admirers of Gothic 
architecture that the works of the Plan- 
tagenets and the Tudors ought to give 
way to the inventions of Kent or Dance, 
and that such buildings as Woburn Chapel, 
St. Pancras, that of the Philanthropic 
Society in Southwark, or All Saints at 
Bath, are the examples which architects 
' should imitate in preference to the valued 
specimens of antiquity which have sur- 
vived the storms of ages, and seem to 
have been preserved for the admiration 
alone of the amateur and man of taste, and 
to receive from the professional architect 
nothing but contempt and injury. 





The Book of Common Prayer : with brief 
explanatory Notes, by the Rev. G. Valpy, 
late Fellow of King’s Coll. Camb.—With 
the ordinary requisites of good paper and 
a clear print, this Prayer-book combines a 
running commentary of excellent notes, 
neither so numerous as to distract, nor 
too long to be read at a glance. They 
are chiefly explanatory; and in many 
cases, from the changes our language has 
undergone, are very desirable, particularly 
for young persons. Prefixed are some 
extracts from the excellent explanatory 
introduction to the Common Prayer, writ- 
ten by the late Mr. Reeves; also a de- 
scription of the nature of each of the 
Psalms ; and, besides the usual tables, a 
reference to all the portions of Scripture 
contained in the Epistles and Gospels, by 
which the want of a Bible in church is 
partially supplied. The only objection we 
have is to some specimens of the printer’s 
orthography, in the words knowlege, suc- 
cor, labor, neighbor, Savior, &c. 





Facsimiles of Historical and Literary 
Curiosities, by C. J. Smith. 4to. No. 111. 
—The contents of this Part are scarcely 
less interesting than those we have before 
noticed. They consist of letters, or parts 
of letters, of Sir Isaac Newton, Dryden, 
Addison, Sir William Jones, Lord Hali- 
fax to Dean Swift with promises of pre- 
ferment, Lord Orrery to Dr. Birch, on 
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the character of the English nation, Cow- 
per (a long letter in rhyme), Beattie, 
Capt. Grose, and Granger. Most of them 
are exceedingly characteristic or comme- 
morative of the writers. Beattie pre- 
sents a copy of his Minstrel to Gar- 
rick ; Grose writes to Mr. Gough on his 
antiquarian drawings; Granger censures 
the mutilation of books for their por- 
traits (a practice which his own book 


. chiefly promoted) ; and Sir William Jones 


writes in the fcllowing interesting manner 
on the study of the English law : 

‘*T have just began to contemplate the 
stately edifice of the Laws of England— 
‘ The gather’ d wisdom of a thousand years,’ 
if you will allow me to parody a line of 
Pope. I do not see why the study of the 
Laws is called dry and unpleasant, and 
I very much suspect that it seems so to 
those only who would think any study 
unpleasant, which required a great appli- 
cation of the mind and exertion of the 
memory. 

3 of Jan: 1771 
Univ: Coll. Oxford. Wii™ Jones.’» 

Besides these, this Part contains a fac- 
simile of a letter from Grahame of Claver- 
house, Viscount Dundee, describing his 
defeat by the Covenanters in June 1679— 
an important historical document, and di- 
rectly illustrating Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Qld Mortality ;’? also a poem by 
Dr. Doddridge ; and the agreement be- 
tween De Lolme and Robinson the pub- 
lisher, for the copyright of his Treatise on 
the English Constitution (from Mr. Up- 
cott’s wonderful collection of such docu- 
ments). The vignettes are the birth- 
places of Newton and Addison, the obser- 
vatory of the former in Leicester Fields, 
the parsonage of Granger at Shiplake, and 
the whole-length figure of Grose. 





Sepulchral Monuments in Oaford, from 
drawings by T. Fisher. 4to. Ten Plates. 
—These are bold and careful etchings of 
sepulchral brasses, before unpublished, 
now or lately existing in Christchurch, 
and the chapels of Magdalen and New 
colleges. ‘The first represents a scion of 
a very illustrious house, ‘‘ Edward Cour- 
tenay, son of Hugh Courtenay, brother of 
the Earl of Devon: ’’ he is not mentioned 
in the peerages, but it is clear he was a 
son of Sir Hugh Courtenay of Haccomb, 
M.P. for co. Devon, temp. Henry VI. ; 
and thus nephew to Edward the third 
Earl, and uncle to Edward the ninth Earl. 
Though attired in a plain gown, his nobi- 
lity is designated by a sword, fashioned 
like an oriental scymitar, which hangs 
from an ornamented belt at his waist ; and 
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he stands on a bushy tailed dog.* Ina 
similar gown, and probably another scho- 
lar, but with an apparently older counte- 
nance, is represented John Fitzaleyn, who 
died in 1452. In the robes of Masters of 
Arts, we have Ralph Vawdrey, Chaplain 
of Magdalen, ob. 1478; Thomas Mason, 
ob. 1501, William Charyls, ob. 1502,+ 
and Nicholas Goldwell, ob. 1523, all Fel- 
lows of Magdalen. Then there is William 
Goberd,} Bachelor of Arts, and Archdea- 
con of salop, ob. 1515; George Jassy, 
in academical robes, but without title or 
date; both at Magdalen. Walter Wake, 
ob. 1451, and John Frye, ob. 1507, both 
scholars of divinity, and Fellows of New 
College. The last is different from all the 
rest, from being in priest’s robes, and 
holding the sacramental cup and wafer : 
the shaven crown appears on all, except 
Goldwell, and the two first named. The 
curiosity of these costumes, and the per- 
fect accuracy ‘of the fac-simile etchings, 
will make these plates a very acceptable 
addition to the collections of the monu- 
mental antiquary. 





The Numismatic Journal, edited by 
John Yonge Akerman, F.S.A. Part 1. 
8vo.—We are happy to announce the 
appearance of the first number of this 
highly promising miscellany. It contains 
eight distinct papers by various writers, 
on coins of Greece, Rome, and our own 
country: with a copious collection of 
intelligence on the interesting and im- 
portant topic to which the work is devoted. 
It is embellished with a plate of unpub- 
lished coins of Nicea in Bithynia, illus- 
trated by the editor in the same manner 
as some he has formerly contributed to 
our own Magazine. The essay by E. C. B. 
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Roya AcapEemy. 

The Rooms of the National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square, will be ready to receive 
the pictures intended for the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy for 1837. We take 
it for granted, therefore, that the Somer- 
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on the inscription ‘‘ NUBISCONS”’ oc- 
curring on the coins of Romulus, son of 
Maxentius, is exceedingly ingenious and 
well argued: we will not say decidedly 
that the explanation is incontrovertible, 
but it appears to us to be admirably well 
supported. It is,—nostre urbis bis con- 
servator, 





Chess made Easy. By George Walker. 
—The author of several useful works on 
this prince of Games has produced this 
little volume in the most captivating form, 
to attract the attention and smooth the 
difficulties of incipient players. We are 
informed that in the great match by cor- 
respondence between the Paris and West- 
minster Chess Clubs, it was agreed that 
the games should be played according to 
the rules laid down in Walker's larger 
‘* Treatise ;’’ beginners and domestic 
players may therefore rely with full con- 
fidence on the authority of this Manual. 

The History of Banking in Ireland, by 
James William Gilbart, General Manager 
of the London and Westminster Bank, 
is a valuable statistical work, and a desir- 
able appendix to his ‘‘ History and Prin- 
ciples of Banking.’’ We hope he will also 
complete his design by the remaining 
sections of the history of Banking in Scot- 
land, and in America. Affixed is the 
history of the Waterford Literary ard 
Scientific Institution; to the formation 
of which Mr. Gilbart had the pleasure to 
contribute whilst there resident as Ma- 
nager of the Provincial Bank of Ireland ; 
and its annals bear proofs at once of the 
vigour of a new society, and of the varied 
acquirements of its late Honorary Secre- 
tary. 
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set House apartments will be forthwith 
surrendered to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that we have consequently 
entered them upon this occasion for the 
last time ; a circumstance which, should 
it so turn out, we shall not, however, 





* It is accompanied by a shield of arms, in which the label which always anciently 





accompanied the three torteauxes of the English Courtenays, is charged with nine 
mullets. On the collegiate stalls in Maidstone church, erected by Archbishop Courte- 
nay, great-uncle to this Edward, four differences of the Courtenay label occur: 1. 
charged with nine roundles ; 2. with nine crescents ; 3. with three mullets; 4. with 
three mitres (the Archbishop’s own). 

+ The figure of Charyls had been removed in 1832; but we then saw in Magdalen 
chapel a brass of Thomas Cole, B.D. ob. 1558, which would have formed an interest- 
ing variety in addition to this collection, as he is represented in the mantle of a Canon 
of Windsor, with the badge of St. George’s cross on his left shoulder. 
¢ Misprinted ‘ Gilberd’’ in Gutch’s ‘* Colleges and Halls.”’ 
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lament, now that we have been afforded 
ah opportunity of seeing those of the new 
edifice, which are much more spacious 
and convenient for the purpose. There 
will, for the future, be ample room for 
every work coming up to the necessary 
standard ; and we may reasonably hope, 
as the public have been put to so much ex- 
pense for their accommodation, to hear 
no more of artists of reputation having 
their pictures rejected, or thrust into 
situations where there is no possibility of 
examining them. ‘The members of the 
Royal Academy have concluded their 
arrangements with the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, and are, we under- 
stand, already in possession of the pre- 
mises in Trafalgar Square. 

Of the works composing the exhibition 
of the present season, the following appear 
to us to be among those which more par- 
ticularly claim attention. 

No. 124. The Emperor Napoleon 
with Pope Pius VII. at Fontainbleau in 
the monthof January 1813. D. Wiki, 
R.A.—It has been observed of this pic- 
ture, that the figures are not sufficiently 
masculine to convey to the spectator a 
correct representation of the two originals 
in nature, an objection in the justice of 
which we are disposed to coincide. Asa 
whole, however, the work is certainly one 
of the finest inthe room. The expression 
of Napoleon is imperious in the highest 
degree, as required by the nature of the 
subject, and the temper of the individual ; 
while that of the venerable Pontiff is 
equally characterized by its calm and dig- 
nified composure. 

No. 60. The Peep-o’-day. boys’ Cabin 
in the West of Ireland; also by Wilkie, 
though less agreeable in subject, is painted 
with the accustomed ability of the master. 
The details of the rude interior and its half- 
civilised inmates, give but too just an idea 
of the state of society in the more dis- 
turbed parts.of the sister kingdom. 

No. 320. Portrait of Lord Montagu, 
_by the same artist, is the most effective in 
the exhibition ; but his Portrait of the 
Duke of Wellington, (No. 116), repre-. 
senting his Grace writing to the King of 
France the night before the battle of 
Waterloo, is less fortunate. The tone 
and composition of the picture ure good, 
but, impossible as it may apne », Wilkie 
has failed in the likeness. The noble 
Duke had, at no period of his military 
life, anything like the rotundity of form 
here indicated. 

No. 290. The Battle of Trafalgar. 
C. Sranrietp, R.A. large and 
splendid representation of Nelson’s last 
achievement. It is full of action and 
bustle, and the details appear to be accu- 
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rately given, as, from the artist’s familiarity 
with nautical affairs, they doubtless are. 
We could wish it had not been necessary 
to occupy so large a portion of the canvas 
with the sails and rigging, as the upper 
part of the picture is of comparatively 
little interest. It has been painted we 
see for the Senior United Service Club; 
and we may congratulate the members of 
that excellent institution on the acquisition 
of so superior a painting. 

No. 135. Sunday. W. Co.utns, 
R.A.—Of the three rustic pieces exhibited 
by Mr. Collins, though all are painted 
with his usual attention to the effects of 
nature, we confess we are most pleased 
with this. The subject is selected from a 
passage in Herbert’s poems, and repre- 
sents the good pastor of a village and his 
flock returning on a Sunday afternoon 
from their devotions. The landscape pre- 
sents a scene of repose admirably suited 
to the calm expression of the figures, 
which are broken into groups of twos and 
threes, slowly and thoughtfully proceeding 
towards their respective homes. 

No. 194. Happy as a King, by the 
same artist, is another illustration of rural 
life, the story of which is powerfully and 
naturally told. It is a scene of childhood, 
and must be intended, we should think, as 
a companion to the picture exhibited by 
Mr. C, a year or two ago, under the title 
(if we mistake not) of Rustic Civility. 
The personage who forms the hero of the 
piece is a ruddy urchin mounted on a 
gate, which his joyous little companions 
are employed in swinging to and fro for 
his amusement. No living painter can 
hope to treat a subject of this class with 
the felicity that Collins does. 

No. 13. Whittington and his Cat. 
W. Atitan, R.A.—A work of very con- 
siderable merit, though it is thought by 
many, and we are disposed ourselves to 
participate in the opinion, that it is defi- 
cient in interest. The figure of the mer- 
chant, who, subsequently to the purchase 
of the Cat, becomes Whittington’s father- 
in-law, is well painted ; but the head of 
the youth himself is a little defective in 
the foreshortening and expression, while 
the subordinate characters introduced 
appear to contribute in no degree to the 
development of the story. 

No. 329. Autolycus. C. R. Leste, 
R.A.—It is some time since we have had 
any thing from the pencil of this acade- 
mician, to which we could award the same 
unqualified praise that we can to the pre- 
sent work. The noisy pedlar is rendered 
with great judgment and effect, and his 
auditory, though evidently astonished at 
the story told them of a ballad-singing 
fish, which made its appearance on the 
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coast, on ‘‘the fourscore of April, forty 
thousand fathoms above water,’’ are well 
grouped and free from exaggeration. 

No. 9. Cenotaph to the memory of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, erected in the grounds 
of Coleorton Hall, Leicestershire, by the 
late Sir George Beaumont, Bart. J. 
ConsTABLE, R.A.—The scene embodied 
in this performance, derives its interest 
chiefly from the illustrious name with 
which it is associated, namely, that of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, having otherwise less 
to captivate the spectator than is usually 
to be found in the compositions of the 
same artist. Mr. Constable’s pencil is 
better adapted to the representation of 
rude uncultivated sites, than that of the 
flower-garden, or the well-weeded plea- 
sure ground, but there is great originality 
in every thing he executes. 

No. 262.. An interview between Charles 
I. and Oliver Cromwell. D. Mactise, 
A.—A well conceived and powerfully 
executed picture. The figure and expres- 
sicn of countenance of the stern and un- 
compromising leader of the revolutionary 
party is bold and effective; the person of 
Charlesis appropriately managed ; whilethe 
unconscious playfulness of the little prince 
and princess in their gav apparel, are well 
contrasted with the dejected looks and 
sombre habiliments of their unfortunate 
parent. Mr. Maclise’s painting of Muc- 
beth and the Weird Sisters, (No. 22), is 


another fine picture, in which lvis 
introduced in the character o. \! th. 
The expression of the thice Hags, pavticu- 
larly that of the one on th ht of the 
spectator, is imimitabiv tra: text. 
More hideous, demo- e not 
to ve imagined. 

No. 32. vee. Letter. T. 


CisteR. Ibo vest picture we have seen 
of is s. The confused looks of 
an enar oured maiten on having a letter 
presented to her by her father—a Jillet- 
doux with the seal broken—-may be better 
conceivedthandescribed. Mr.C.has, how- 
ever, succeeded in the attempt to describe 
them. The feelings of the doting old 
gentleman, in consequence of thediscovery 
he has made, which are those rather of 
sorrow than of anger, are also naturally 
depicted. 

No. 6. Portrait of the Baron de 
Lagos. J. Stmpson.—A little crude in 
colour, perhaps, as Mr. Simpson’s pro- 
ductions not unfrequently are, but in point 
of resemblance, one of the most unexcep- 
tionable portraits in the exhibition. The 
features of the spruce Baron must be 
familiar to every body about town. 

No. 37. Portraits of Reformer, Blu- 
cher, Tory, and Crib. J. Warn, R.A.— 
As a study of animals, of which the spe- 
9 
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cimens are numerous, we consider this by 
far the most artist-like in the whole col- 
lection. The horses (Blucher and Re- 
former) are full of life and action, while 
the dogs in the foreground (Crib and 
Tory), more especially the white one, 
equally demonstrate the graphic powers 
of the artist. In the landscape also there 
is some admirable painting. 

No. 72. Portrait of Lord Lyndhurst. 
T. Puirires, R.A.—A fine likeness of 
the leader of the House of Peers, and, 
in all respects, one of the most satisfac- 
tory whole-length portraits Mr. Phillips 
ever produced. 

No. 59. Portrait of the Marquis of 
Anglesey. Sir M. A. Sues, P.R.A.— 
Another excellent portrait, and one that 
is worthy of the collection for which it’ 
was painted, the Waterloo Gallery at 
Windsor Castle, being by command of 
the King. The President has other por- 
traits in the exhibition ; among which is 
that of the late Sir Thomas Picton, (No. 
54) a copy, we presume, which has been 
painted for the same purpose. 

No. 67. Portrait of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
James Kempt. H. W. PickersGIitt, 
R. A.—A well pzinted picture, intended 
also forsthe Waterloo Gallery at Windsor. 
We are glad to see that his Majesty has 
become so liberal a patron of the fine 
arts, if it be only for the sake of the ex- 
ample which, originating in such a source, 
never fails to extend itself to other classes 
of Society. 


‘* Hoc fonte derivata * * * 
In patriam populumque fiuxit.’’ 


No. 193. The death of Harold at the 
Batile of Hastings. A. Coorrr, R.A. 
A little hard and manrered, but not an 
uninteresting view of the memorable con- 
flict upon which the talents of the artist 
have been employed. 

No. 110. Murano, the old part of 
Venice. A. W. Caticorr, R.A.— Mr. 
Callcott has several of his beautiful land- 
scapes and Canaletti subjects in the exhi- 
bition, of which this is not an unfavour- 
able specimen. 

No. 117. Giving a bite. W. Mut- 
READY, R.A. A juvenile figure-piece in 
the highly finished style of the artist. Mr. 
Mulready has, however, repeated the face 
of the fighting boy, introduced by him 
into his celebrated picture of the Wolf 
and the Lamb. So very little as he offers 
in the way of his art, he has no excuse 
for doing this twice over in a work of the 
size of the hand. 

No. 253. Lord Chancellor Sir Thomas 
More receiving the benediction of his 
Sather, Judge More, in the Court of King’s 
Bench. S. A. Hart, A. We rather 
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doubt if the ceremony here represented 
by Mr. Hart be calculated sufficiently to 
awaken the attention of the spectator to 
what is passing ; but the figures are all 
arranged with his usual ability and care. 
The left of the composition is a little 
heavy, and the figures distributed in that 
part of the canvas not being essential to 
the making out of the subject, we ques- 
tion if they had not been better omitted. 

No. 112. Portrait of Earl Amherst. 
H. L. Smirn. A little work of no pre- 
tension, but of very decided merit. We 
have never had an opportunity of con- 
templating his Lordship’s features ; yet, 
we will venture to say that Mr. Smith 
has here given a faithful transcript of 
them. There is an air of identity about 
the portrait in which we cannot be de- 
ceived. 

No. 136. Portrait of Lady King. 
Mrs. W. CaArpenteR.— Respect for the 
genius of the parent alone imparts an 
interest of no ordinary kind to this 
performance ; but, were it the portrait of 
a less considerable personage, we should 
hesitate not to pronounce it worthy of 
every commendation as a work of art. 

No. 154. Prague. G. Jones, R.A. 
A little street scene in the usual agree- 
able style of the artist. The Battle of 
Corunna, (No. 95) does not please us so 
much, and we may observe that the figures 
in both these subjects are rather clumsily 
executed. 

No. 1. A Cottage Girl and her Grand- 
mother. R. WesTA.t, R.A.—A pleas- 
ing representation of a cottage door. 
The tone of the picture is good, and the 
figures less formal than Mr. Westall’s 
figures commonly are. His picture of 
Cortes (No. 21) is not without merit, but 
the lines are too scholastic for so prac- 
tised a hand. 

No. 143. Ladies H.and B. Hamilton, 
children of the Marquess and Marchion- 
ess of Abercorn. E. LANDSEER, R.A. 
A picture of great beauty. We hardly 
know which to admire the most, the 
children or the dogs. Landseer has seve- 
ral other contributions of very great ex- 
cellence. 

Nos. 244, 245, and 246. The Wreckers. 
J. P. Knicut. A three-part subject, 
representing an interior, with various 
figures, who are engaged in the division 
of the spoils of a recent shipwreck. The 
tone of the work seems to us to be a little 
too low. The details, however, are com- 
posed and executed with much skill. Mr. 
Knight has, indeed, made a very great 
advance in his profession since he last ex- 
hibited ; and we may make the same re- 
mark of C. LANDSEER, who, by his pic- 
ture No. 374, The plundering of Basing 

Gen. Mac. You. VI. 
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House, Hants, has done himself the 
greatest credit. All that he wants, to 
render him a first-rate painter, is a little 
more originality of style. 

No. 167. Venus and her Doves. W. 
Erry, R.A.—The- admirers of Etty’s 
undraped forms will find several very 
beautiful specimens of them in the Exhi- 
bition. We notice this as one of the 
most attractive, but the whole of the 
number are in the best style of the 
master. 

In the gloomy apartment below stairs, 
we find a portrait of great excellence by 
FAauLKNER; a beautifully painted land- 
scape by Pyne; a large animal-piece, by 
Hancock; and an historical subject, 
with a host of carefully executed figures, 
by Fisk. Such pictures ought not to 
have been buried among the miniatures 
and flower pieces ; and while so many in- 
different portra‘ts occupy good places in 
the principal rooms above, the artists may 
well complain of a want of consideration 
on the part of the hangers. The exclu- 
sion of their works entirely would, we are 
very certain, have been much more satis- 
factory to them than to have had them 
thus consigned toinappropriate situations. 
To hang a beautiful picture in a good 
light, and in suitable company, ought not 
surely to be regarded as a favour, 

In the water colour and miniature de.- 
partment we find portraits of their Majes- 
ties the King and Queen;.No. 701, by 
Miss Ex1za Jones ; and No. 788, by W. 
J. Newron. Both are strikingly like, 
but, in point of execution, we must'con- 
cede the palm of superiority to the dady. 
No. 708. Portrait of Sir Roger Griesley. 
S. P. Dennrne ; No. 709. Portrait of 
ayouny lady. A. Ropertson; No. 694, 
Portrait of the lady of Capt. Deare, R.N. 
by the same; No. 714. Portrait of a 
lady. S.J. Rocuarp; No. 715. Por- 
trait of Miss H. Cox. S. Lover; No. 
659. Portrait of the Duke of Cambridge. 
W. C. Ross; No. 669. Portrait of Mrs. 
Legh. Mrs. J. Ropertson; and No. 
570. Portrait of Thomas Coutts Lock, 
G. RicuMmonp, are among the best of 
this class of contributions. A. E. Cua- 
LON has several graceful drawings. We 
cannot admire his two studies of Lady 
Macbeth. 

The Model Academy has few specimens 
of the higher class of sculpture. There 
are, however, numerous busts of exqui- 
site workmanship, and studies of various 
kinds ; the principal contributors being 
Messrs. E. H. Barry, R.A., W. BEHNES, 
H. Timprewzy, E. Correritt, G. E, 
Papwortu, C. Moors, R. C. Lucas, 
&c.&c. CHANTREY very wisely declines 
sending any of his unrivalled productions 
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to a miserable dungeon, where they could 
be but so imperfectly seen. 

We regret our inability to do more, on 
this occasion, than to recommend to the 
attention of our readers some additional 
pictures which we had marked for espe- 
cial notice. These are No. &. Gathering 
Sea Weed, and other pleasing landscapes, 
by F. R. Lez, A.; No. 29. Portrait 
of Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole. J. LinNEL; 
No. 30. Portrait of Mrs. Henry Wick- 
ham. C. H. Eastiake, R.A.; No. 53. 
Portrait of the Hon. Miss Caroline Mon- 
tagu (now Mrs. G. Hope). H. P. Briges, 
R.A.; No. 80. Portrait of Allan Cun- 
ningham. W. Boxat.; No. 73. Juliet 
and her Nurse, with several other of the 
charming imaginative pieces, (which, how- 
ever, set the powers of description at 
defiance) by Turner ; No. 207. The con- 
Sessional of the Black Crucifix. T. UN- 
wins, A.; No. 293. Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman. R. ROTHWELL; No. 307. Por- 
trait of Sir Robert Peel. J. Woop; 
No. 312. View in Yorkshire. T. Cres- 
wick; No. 338. Portrait of Lord 
Brougham (a very correct likeness). A. 
Morton ; No.371. The Death Warrant. 
C. W. Cope; No. 377. Peasants on the 
Banks of the Rhine. W. J. MuLLER; 
No. 391. The Death of Cardinal Wolsey. 
E. P. SrepHanorr; No. 400. A summer 
noon. T.S Cooper; and last, though 
not least, No. 445. Captives detained for 
a ransom by Condottieri. J. H. Her. 
BERT. 

Some remarks on the architectural 

drawings shall be given in our next. 


-_—- 


The Designs for the New Houses of 
Parliament.—In the course of the last 
month very energetic measures have been 
adopted, by the unsuccessful competitors, 
for the avowed purpose of obtaining a 


reversal of the decision of the commis- ° 


sioners. The public have been appealed 
to through the medium of the press, by 
separate articles in the daily newspapers, 
and more than one pamphlet has been 
published on the subject. 

On the 7th of June a meeting of the 
Architects was held at the Thatched-house 


Tavern, St. James-street, for the purpose 


of petitioning Parliament on the subject 
of their alleged grievances. Charles 
Robert Cockerell, esq. R.A. was called to 
the chair; and the meeting was addressed 
by Mr. White, Mr. Burrell, Mr. Wilkins, 
Mr. Hopper, Mr. Savage, Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. Cottingham, and Mr. Benham. After 
some general observations, condemnatory 
of the Commissioners, the meeting, to 
use their own language, ‘‘ resolved resolu- 
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tions’’ to the effect, ‘‘ That the selection 
of the successfui designs by the Com- 
missioners had not received that appro- 
bation from the public which it ought to 
have elicited ; that the selection had not 
been made with due regard to the merit of 
the other competitors ; that the incom- 
petency of the Commissioners, being 
amateur gentlemen unassisted by scientific 
knowledge, was apparent; and that a pe- 
tition should be presented to Parliament 
praying for a competent commission to 
revise the whole of the proceedings.’’ 

On the 21st of June, a petition founded 
on the foregoing resolutions was presented 
to the House of Commons by Mr. Hume. 
It immediately called up Mr. Tracy, one 
of the Commissioners, who was proceed- 
ing to justify the conduct of himself and 
his brethren, when he was reminded that 
the proper time for discussion had not 
yet arrived. Here the matter dropped 
for the present ; but it is worthy of notice 
that on presenting the petition the honour- 
able member intimated his intention to re- 
commend a plan very different from that 
of the Commissioners, for erecting, as soon 
as possible, convenient and suitable build- 


.ings for both Houses of Parliament. 


It is particularly unfortunate for the 
petitioning Arhcitects, that theirchampion 
should have merely made the petition a 
vehicle for bringing forward his plan, 
which, for the honourable Member for 
Middlesex is not a professional architect, 
may probably bring upon him some por- 
tion of the attacks which are at present 


. levelled against the Commissioners, and 


through them at every amateur who may 
venture to express an opinion upon a work 
of architecture, without being duly initi- 
ated into the mysteries of estimates and 
contracts. 


The Prince George.—Two highly-finish- 
ed mezzotinto prints have just been pub- 
lished by Crawley, Leadenhall street, 
representing the Prince George, 72 tons, 
commanded by Mr. John Roach, on her 
voyage from Hastings to Sydney, New 
South Wales, in latitude 5 N. long. 24 W. 
chasing the French ship Victorine, in or- 
der to put letters on board (who made all 
sail from her, taking the cutter for a pi- 
rate)—and subsequently in lat. 394, long. 
78 E. encountering a tremendous hurri- 
cane, which she gallantly weathered. The 
successful accomplishment of so long and 
hazardous a voyage, by a vessel of so 
small tonnage, is reckoned by nautical 
persons an almost unparalleled feat, re- 
flecting the highest credit on the seaman- 
ship of the commander. The vessel was 
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employed as a revenue cutter in his Ma- 
jesty’s service, in which she still remains 
on the Sydney station. Achievements 
like these, in the bosom of peace, still 
assert the dauntless character of the Bri- 
tish seaman, and the title which it has 
prescriptively claimed of the ‘‘ imperium 
pelagi.’’ The prints are executed with 
great spirit, after drawings by Huggins, 
marine-painter to His Majesty, and are 
dedicated to Prince George of Cumber- 
land, who was godfather to this little 
craft, at her launching at Hastings. The 
Prince on that occasion threw the bottle 
of wine at the vesse!’s head, which fell 
unbroken, and he observed ‘‘ what a hardy 
bark she would be!’? So the event has 
proved. 





Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. 
illustrated. 4to. Parts 1.11. (Fisher).—The 
commencement of a new series of oriental 
landscapes, in the first style of line en- 
graving, and fully equal to Finden’s beau- 
tiful illustrations of the scenery of the 
Bible. This is alone high praise; but 
it must be added, that, whilst the latter 
were derived from the sketches of tra- 
vellers, improved by artists at home, the 
present views have been taken, for the 
immediate object of publication, hy artists 
commissioned for the purpose. These 
were Mr. Bartlett, well known by his 
‘¢ Picturesque Views of English Cities,”’ 
published by Mr. Britton; and Mr. Wil- 
liam Purser. The descriptions are by 
John Carne, esq. a gentleman whose 
‘Letters from the East’? have already 
established his literary reputation. 





The Shakespeare Gallery, containing 
the Principal Female Characters in the 
Plays of the Great Poet, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Charles Heath. @vo. Part I. 
—It is an evident proof that the several 
series of female heads that have been re- 
cently published, have been well approved 
by the public, that we are now presented 
with a fresh series. Shame indeed were 
it, say the projectors, if the creations of 
our master poet were neglected! but the 
truth is, they are neither ‘‘ portraits,’’ 
nor ‘‘ characters’ at all; but only very 
pretty female heads, which would pass as 
well under one name as another; and 
certainly nothing can surpass the delicacy 
with which those before us are engraved. 





The Dream of the Bottle, a humorous 
German poem describing the varied dia- 
blerie which haunt an intoxicated brain, 
is illustrated in a design by Schroedter, 
forming a combination of fancy, drollery, 
and elegance, such as we have never seen 
surpassed. The English copy does much 


credit to the lithographic pen of Mr. H. 
Abbott, which has produced a plate hardly 
inferior to the best etching. It is accom- 
panied by another design by Neurether, 
illustrating Goéthe’s drinking song called 
Vanitas Vanitatum Vanitas, an idea not 
very different to Shakspeare’s ‘‘ seven 
ages ;’’ this exhibits considerable fancy 
and skill in design, but its merits are very 
inferior to the former. 

Stanfield’s Coast Scenery, Parts VII— 
X.—With these parts the volume is com- 
pleted, consisting of forty beautiful views 
by that acknowledged master of marine 
scenery, Mr. Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 
They consist of fifteen on the western 
coast of England, seven on the southern, 
three on the Isle of Wight, two on the 
coast of Guernsey, and thirteen on that of 
France. Here there appears to be a pause, 
at least for the present: this series forms 
a volume, complete in itself. We should 
be sorry if the work has stopped for want 
of encouragement: but, even if so, we 
doubt not that this volume, a most pleas- 
ing selection of subjects, will obtain 
many purchasers, when the public disco- 
vers that so beautiful a book is scarcely 
more expensive than the ordinary An- 
nuals. 


Dutch Etchings.—The Trustees of the 


-British Museum having recommended to 


the Lords of the Treasury the purchase of 
Mr. Sheepshanks’ collection of Dutch 
etchings, the same, we understand, has 
been bought for the sum of £5000. The 
utility of this collection to British artists 
has been long known and acknowledged. 
Mr. Phillips has lately sold, at his rooms 
in Bond-street,a very important collection 
of etchings by Rembrandt and his pupils, 
collected by M. Robert Dumesnil. Some 
of them were extremely rare ; all, curious 
and interesting. 





Mr. Parke's Drawings.—The valuable 
collection of original measured sketches 
of the monuments of Italy, Sicily, and 
Egypt, made by the late Mr. Henry Parke, 
architect, during his travels in those coun- 
tries, are now deposited in the Institute 
of British Architects, where they are to be 
bound up in volumes. They consist of 
between five and six hundred drawings, 
some of them drawn out to a scale, and 
many finished off in a most masterly style 
in chalk and Indian ink. The naval 
drawings, paintings, and sketches, as also 
his more elaborately finished Egyptian 
views, which were among the happiest 
delineations of these subjects ever made 
by either his own or any other pencil, 
were dispersed by the hammer of Sotheby 
on the 19th May. 


| 
| 
| 








New Works announced for Publication. 

A Critical Inquiry into the authenti- 
city and historical value of the principal 
English and Scottish Historians, printed 
and in manuscript, to the accession of 
Henry the Eighth. By Joseru STeven- 
son, Esq. Sub-Commissioner of Public 
Records. 

The Sixth and Concluding Portion of 
Mr. Fisuer’s Collections for Bedford- 
shire will soon be ready for delivery to the 
Subscribers. This portion of the work 
contains Thirty-five Plates in imperial 
quarto. 

General Statistics of the British Em- 
pire. By James M‘Quern, Esq. 

The Friend of Australia, in which a 
plan is laid down for successfully explor- 
ing the interior of that vast Continent. 
By a retired Officer of the East India 
Company’s Service. 

Sketches of the Coasts and Islands of 
Seotland, and of the Isle of Man. By 
Lorv Tr1GnMouTH. 

Of the Government by the Mind; un- 
der which is also considere? and shewn 
the Elementary or Original Principles of 
Property, and the General Claim which 
Society has on it, and the Rights of the 
Poor for Relief. By G. A. Vincent. 

The Magazine of Zoology and Botany. 
Conducted by Sir W. Jaroine, Bart. 
To be continued every alternate month. 

Beauty; illustrated chiefly by an Ana- 
lysis and Classification of Reanty in 

oman,” &c. by the author of “ Phy- 
siognomy founded on Physiology,” with 
drawings from the life, by Howard, &c. 

Alfred the Great, a Poem, in Nine 
Books. By Mr. Newnuam Co.t.ine- 
woop, author of ‘ Life and Correspond- 
ence of Adm. Lord Collingwood.” 

The Tribunal of Manners, a Satirical 
Poem. 

The Opinions of the European Press 
on the Eastern Question. By Davin 
Ross, Esq. 

The Adventures of Captain John Pat- 
terson, of the 50th, or Queen’s own Re- 

iment, with Notices of the Officers and 

egiment, from 1807 to 1821. 





ROYAL SOCIETY, 
May 19, RK, I. Murchison, esq. V.P. 
Read: 1. On the application of glass 
as a substitute for metal balance springs 
in chronometers, by Messrs. Arnold and 
Dent, communicated by Capt. Beaufort, 
hydrographer to the Admiralty. 2. On 
the valuation of the mechanical effect of 
radients on a line of railroad, by Peter 
Barlow, esq. 3. On the connexion of the 
anterior columns of the spinal cord with 
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the cerebellum, illustrated by preparations 
of these parts in the human subject, the 
horse, and the sheep, by Samuel Solly, 


esq. 

May 26. Davies Gilbert, esq. V.P. 

Read, a discussion of the magnetical 
observations made by Capt. Back, R.N. 
during his Arctic expedition, by S. H. 
Christie, esq. M.A.; and, On the sup- 
posed origin of the deficient rays in the 
solar system, being anu account of an 
experiment made at Edinburgh during 
the annular eclipse of the sun, May 15, 
1836, by Professor J. D. Forbes. 

June 9. F. Baily, esq. Treas. V.P. 

Mr. Christie’s paper was concluded, 
and these other communieations read: 
On the safety valve of the right ventricle 
of the heart in man, and on the gradations 
of the same apparatus in the mammalia 
and in birds, by J. W. King, esq.; Some 
account of the appearances of the solar 
spots, as seen at Hereford during and 
after the eclipse, May 15 and 16, 1836, 
by Henry Lawson, esq.; and, The brain 
of the negro compared with that of the 
European and the ouran-outang, by Fred. 
Tiedemann, M.D. Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology at Heidelburg. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 23. The conclusion was read of 
the memoir on the physical features, geo- 
logical structure, and organic remains of 
Colebrook Dale, by Joseph Prestwich, 
esq. F.G.S.; and a letter on Mineral 
Veins, by R. W. Fox, esq. 

May 11. Read, a paper on the Dudley 
and Wolverhampton Coalfield, and on 
the formations connected with it, followed 
by a description of the Lickey quartz 
rock, by R. I. Murchison, esq. 

May 25. Several papers were read :— 
1. A general account of the structure of 
Devonshire, between the Exe and Berry 
Head, by Mr. Alfred Cloyne Austen ; 2, 
A notice, by Mr. Murchison, on fossils, 
agreeing specifically with well-known 
shells of the lias of Lyme Regis, but pro- 
cured at West Bay, Fernando Po, Accra, 
and Sierra Leone; 3. A notice on Maria 
Island, on the east coast of Van Diemen’s 
Land, by Mr. Frankland, Surveyor-gene- 
ral of that colony; 4. A letter from Mr. 
J. Robinson Wright, accompanying a 
sheet of the Ordnance map, comprising 
about 168 square miles to the south-west 
of Daventry, coloured geologically ; 5. A 
notice on the occurrence of marine shells 
in a bed of gravel at Norley Bank, Che. 
shire, by Sir P. G. Egerton, Bart.; 6. 
On the distribution of organic remains in 
the upper lias, shale, and marlstone of 
the Yorkshire coast, by Mr. Louis Hun- 
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ton; and 7. On the discovery at Thorpe, 
near Norwich, of a tooth of the mastodon 
angustidens, in the bottom bed of crag, 
resting upon chalk. 

June 8. Read, A notice respecting a 
piece of recent wood, partly petrified by 
carbonate of lime, with some remarks on 
fossil woods, which it has suggested, by 
Charles Stokes, esq.; On the structure of 
the neck of the Icthyosaurus, by Sir P. 
G. Egerton, Bart.; and, An account of 
the Whitehaven and adjacent Coal-fields, 
by Professor Sedgwick. 

The Society then adjourned to Nov. 2. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

May 11. The anniversary meeting was 
held at the Royal Institution, when Earl 
Stanhope, the President, delivered his 
annual address. The rooms were adorned 
with numerous growing specimens of ex- 
otic plants, as the camphor tree, the cin- 
namon, cardamoms, pimento, zeddary, 
several species of cactus, and numerous 
others ; most of them sent from the Royal 
Garden at Kew by Mr. Aiton. Another 
room presented a splendid assortment of 

enuine foreign articles of the Materia 
edica, and with these were contrasted 
the ordinary ones, such as are usually 
found in the shops, which shewed how 
enormously our officinal remedies are so- 
phisticated. These specimens were pro- 
vided by Mr. Battley. At the conclu- 
sion of the noble President's address, 
thanks to him were moved by Sir H. 
Halford, Bart., seconded by G. G. Sig- 
mond, M.D., and it has since been printed 
for distribution amongst the fellows. Its 
leading aim is to give a retrospect of the 
transactions of the society during the past 
year, and to define the main objects which 
should be kept in view for the advance- 
ment of medical botany, pharmacy, and 
therapeutics. After defining the connec- 
tion of botany and chemistry with the 
theraupeutic art, and enlarging on the uti- 
lity of the objects to which the society is 
devoted, he makes some judicious and 
well-timed observations on the system of 
superficial trifling pursued by some emi- 
nent botanists, who are incessantly search- 
ing for new plants (so termed) but which 
serve no other purpose than to swell the 
catalogues with bare descriptions of their 
external characters, or to confuse the sub- 
ject with affected new names and arrange- 
ments, and this without any regard to their 
intrinsic properties or uses. The imper- 
fection of the present nomenclature and 
classification, is evinced not only by the 
multitude of synonyms, but also by innu- 
merable cases in which plants are arranged 
by some botanists in different genera. 
Amongst the numerous communica- 
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tions that have been read at the various 
meetings of the society during the past 
session, may be noticed that of Dr. - 
seau, Of Paris, on the employment of 
holly and ilicine in intermittent fevers, 
which gained last year the society’s silver 
medal; that of Dr. Hamilton on the pis- 
cidia erythrina; that of Dr. Lombard, of 
Geneva, on the use of a preparation of 
acourtum napellus in rheumatism; and 
that of Mr. Maynard on the Buchu plant, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
same complaint; those of Dr. Hancock 
on the waik root, and on the coonoparu, 
the leaves of which are used for intoxi- 
cating fish by the Indians of Guiana, as 
well as two others on the quassia and nux 
vomica; that of Mr. Judd on a new pre- 
paration of cubebs ; of Mr. Batka on the 
chamomile; of Dr. Ryan on the secale 
cornutum; and one by the learned and 
indefatigable secretary, Dr. Sigmond, on 
endermic medication. On the present 
rage for isolating the active principles of 
vegetable remedies, and disengaging the 
alkaloid from those combinations on which 
its medicinal efficacy may wholly or in 
part depend, the noble Earl makes some 
just comments, which ought to be read by 
every practical pharmacologist. In illus- 
tration of this he instances the very com- 
plex composition termed mithridate,which 
was ridiculed, and at length expunged from 
the pharmacopeia; whilst it has been 
stated by several English physicians of 
eminence that it was found in many cases 
to operate as an anodyne, when all other 
remedies had failed. It may indeed be 
doubted whether the boasted refinements 
of modern science have not been of dis- 
service to medicine, by causing many use- 
ful and valuable remedies to be expunged 
from the Materia Medica. The allusions 
to the recent decease of several eminent 
members, amongst whom was that orna- 
ment of humanity and his profession the 
late Professor Burnett, and Professor 
Geiger, of Heidelberg, are feelingly made, 
together with a brief notice of their scien- 
tific labours. 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, OXFORD. 


May 20. Dr. Buckland communicated 
an interesting notice on some very curious 
recent discoveries of fossil footsteps of 
unknown quadrupeds, in the new red 
sandstone of Saxony, and of fossil birds in 
sandstone of the same formation, in the 
valley of the Connecticut. The sand- 
stone which bears the impressions of 
these footsteps, is of the same age with 
that in which, in the year 1828, Dr. 
Duncan discovered the footsteps of land 
tortoises, and other unknown animals, 
near Dumfries. In the year 1834, simi- 
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lar tracks of at least four species of quad- 
rupeds were discovered in the sandstone 
quarries of Hesseberg, near Hildburg- 
hausen. Some of these appear to be 
referable to tortoises, and to a small web- 
footed reptile. The largest footsteps 
mark the path of a large quadruped ; prob- 
ably allied to Marsupialia, or animals that 
carry their young in a pouch, like the 
kangaroo. No bones of any of the ani- 
mals that made these footsteps have yet 
been found, 

Another discovery of fossil footsteps 
has still more recently been made by Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock, in the new red sand- 
stone of the valley of the Connecticut. 
In three or four quarries of this sand- 
stone he has ascertained the existence of 
the tracks of at least seven extinct species 
of birds, referable, probably, to as many 
extinct genera. Many tracks are often 
found crossing one another ; and they are 
sometimes crowded, like impressions of 
feet in the muddy shores of a pond fre- 
quented by ducks or geese. All these 
tossil footsteps most nearly resemble 
those of Grallw (waders). The impres- 
sions of three toes are usually distinct; 
that of a fourth, or hind toe, is generally 
wanting. ‘The most remarkable among 
these footsteps are those of a gigantic 
bird, twice the size of an ostrich, whose 
foot measured fifteen inches in length, 
exclusive of a large claw measuring two 
inches. There are also tracks of another 
gigantic bird, having three toes, of a more 
slender character. These tracks are from 
fifteen to sixteen inches long, exclusive of 
a remarkable appendage extending back- 
wards from the heel eight or nine inches, 
and apparently intended (like a snow- 
shoe) to sustain the weight of a heavy 
agmimal walking on a soft bottom. 

Professor Poweil afterwards gave a 
short account of the progress of his re- 
searches in light. 

June 3. Mr. Tancred read a paper on 
the rules to be observed in taking obser- 
vations respecting temperature, and on 
the differences of climate arising from 
situation, height above the sea, and other 
circumstances which modify the sun’s 
influence. He concluded with some sug- 
gestions for the advancement of meteor- 
ology, which the co-operation of mem- 
bers of the Society would be requisite to 
carry into effect; and particularly recom- 
mended that an hourly register of mete- 
orological phenomena should be made in 
Oxford, on those four days of the year 
(one of which occurs on the 2lst of the 
present month) which Sir John Herschel 
has suggested should be set apart for 
cotemporaneous observations of this de- 
scription, in various parts of the world. 
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Dr. Buckland afterwards gave an ac- 
count of a fossil ruminating animal, called 
the sivatherium, approaching the elephant 
in size, lately discovered in the Sivalic or 
sub- Himalayan range of hills, between 
the Jumna and the Ganges. The jaw of 
this animal is twice as large as that of 
a buffalo, and larger than that of a rhino- 
ceros. Dr. Falconer and Capt. Courtley 
have published a detailed description of 
it, as a new fossil ruminant genus, which 
fills up an important blank in the interval 
between the ruminantia and pachyder- 
mata. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

June 1. The prizes for the present 
year have (with the exception of the Latin 
Essay, which is not awarded) been de- 
cided as follows :— 

Chancellor's Prizes.— Latin Verse— 
*¢ Alexander ad Indum.” W. Dickinson, 
Scholar of Trinity. 

English Essay.—‘‘ The effects of a 
national taste for general and diffusive 
reading.” H. Halford Vaughan, B.A., 
Fellow of Oriel. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize.—For the 
best composition in English Verse.— 
“The Knights of St. John.” Fred. W. 
Faber, Scholar of University. 

June 6. Mrs. Denyer’s Theological 
Prizes.—The subjects for the year 1837 
are—‘* On the divinity of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ;” ‘* On 
original or birth Sin, and the necessity of 
new birth unto life.” 

June 7. The following subjects are 
proposed for the Chancellor’s prizes for 
the ensuing year, viz. 

For Latin Verse.—“ Marcus Crassus a 
Parthis devictus.” 

For an English Essay.—* The concur- 
ring causes which assisted the promul- 
gation of the religion of Mahomet.” 

For a Latin Essay.—*“ Quibus de 
causis fiat plerumque ut instituta ac 
mores Orientalium wegrius mutentur quam 
nostra.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize.— For the 
best composition in English Verse, not 
limited to fifty lines, by any under-gra- 
duate who, on the day above specified, 
shall not have exceeded four years from 
the time of his matriculation—« The 
Gipsies.” 

The Theological Prize (Dr. Ellerton’s 
Foundation) on “ The evidences of our 
Saviour’s resurrection,” has been awarded 
to Edward Elder, B.A. Scholar of 
Baliol. 


June 9. Theological Prize—‘* The 


mission of St. John the Baptist."—The 
subject above stated, as appointed by the 
judges for an English Essay, is proposed 
to members of the University. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


June 7. The Porson Prize (for the 
best translation of a passage from Shak- 
speare into Greek verse) was adjudged to 

harles J. Vaughan, of Trinity College. 
Subject—King Richard II. act ii. scene 
1, beginning, 

“ Gaunt. Methinks I am a prophet 

new inspired,” &c. 
And ending, 

«How happy then were my ensuing 

death.” 

Sir William Browne's Gold Medal for 
the best epigram, was adjudged to Tho. 
Whytehead, of St. John’s College; sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Insaniens Sapientia.” No prize 
was adjudged for the Greek and Latin 
Odes. 

DURHAM UNIVERSITY. 


The prize given by the Rev. Dr. Gilly 
to the divinity student of the University 
of Durham who should produce the best 
essay on the following subject, viz. “ A 
comparative view of the condition and 

rospects of the Protestant Church of 

ngland in the years 1535 and 1835,” 
has been awarded to Mr. Wilson. The 
Rev. George Townsend’s prize for the 
best copy of English Verse by any mem- 
ber of the University, on “ The tercen- 
tenary commemoration (on Feb. 4, 1835) 
of the publication of the complete Bible 
in our own language,” has been obtained 
by Mr. Brown. 

HARROW SCHOOL. 


Junel. The successful candidate for the 
annual gold medal founded by Sir Robert 
Peel, was Mr. Edward Kent Karslake. 
The scholarship founded by the governors 
of the school, has been awarded to Mr. 
Empson. Mr. Hope, the son of the 
late Thomas Hope, esq. author of ‘*Anas- 
tatius,” was declared by the examiners to 
have stood second in the examination for 
that honour. 

MERCHANT-TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 

June ll. This being the day upon 
which, in accordance with the statutes of 
the College, the election of scholars from 
this school to St. John’s, Oxford, takes 
place, the election fell on James Bellamy 
the senior scholar. Two congratulatory 
orations were delivered by the two head 
boys, Messrs. James Bellamy and C. 
Child, in a style that deserves high praise. 
These were followed by six original com- 
positions in Greek, Latin, and English, 
spoken by the six remaining monitors. 
The prizes given by the Company for the 
best compositions in English and Latin 
verse, have this year been awarded to 
James Bellamy for English verses upon 
the subject of “ Richard the First in 
Palestine,” and to Reginald J. Mapleton 
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for the Latin, upon the subject of the 
** lsacide,” the motto being ‘‘ Judai in 
sacram terram recepti, novi templi funda- 
menta locant.” 

SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 

June 7. Previously to the summer 
vacation of Shrewsbury School, the 
speeches were as usual delivered by the 
pupils, and Archdeacon Butler distributed 
the prizes to the successful scholars, for 
the last time as Head Master. When 
the company had retired to the library, 
the Recorder of Shrewsbury, in the name 
of the Trustees of the School, presented 
to Dr. Butler the unanimous vote of 
thanks of that body for his long and 
eminent services. The resolutions of 
the Trustees also congratulated the Rev. 
Gentleman on the prospect of his im- 
mediate advancement to the episcopal 
bench, and communicated to him, that in 
order more fully to testify their own 
sense of his services, and to perpetuate 
the memory of them, they had determined 
to found an additional exhibition of 100/. 
per annum, to be called for ever “ Dr. 
Butler’s Exhibition.” These resolutions 
were written on vellum, and with the 
common seal attached, were inclosed in 
an elegant silver box. The Archdeacon 
having made a suitable reply, Mr. Marsh, 
the senior scholar present, then stepped 
forward, and respectfully addressing Dr. 
Butler, presented him, in the name of his 
feilow ,pupils, with a massive silver can- 
delabrum, of three hundred guineas value, 
bearing an appropriate inscription. The 
interesting ceremony concluded with a 
feeling and affectionate address from the 
Venerable Archdeacon to his pupils. 

LITERARY FUND SOCIETY. 


June 8. The 47th anniversary festival 
of this institution was celebrated at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, the Duke of So- 
merset in the chair, supported by Sir R. 
Greisley, Bart. M.P. Hon. A. Trevor, 
M.P. T. W. Beaumont, esq. M.P. J. 
F. Tennent, esq. M.P. Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd, M.P. &c. The general com- 
pany was numerous, and comprised some 
foreigners of distinction, among whom 
were—the Mulvee of the Nabob of 
Oude, and M. Von Raumur, Professor 
of History in the University of Berlin. 
At the head of the list of donations was, 
as usual, 100 guineas from his Majesty. 

HEBER’S MONUMENT. 


A beautiful monument has been re- 
cently erected to the memory of the late 
Bishop Heber, in the south-eastern aisle 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Bishop is 
represented in a kneeling position, with 
his left hand resting on the Bible, and 
the right applied to his breast. On the 
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pedestal is a representation of the Bishop 
confirming two Indians. The monument, 
which is of very fine marble, was executed 
by Chantrey, and cost 13002. which was 
defrayed by private subscription. 
PLOUGHING BY STEAM. 

Some experiments were recently tried 
near Bolton, with a new and very pow- 
erful steam plough, constructed by Mr. 
Heathcoat, M.P. for Tiverton. About 
six acres of raw moss were turned up in 
a few hours ; and turned up in the most 
extraordinary style—sods eighteen inches 
in breadth and nine inches in thickness 
being cut from,the furrow, and completely 
reversed in position, the upper surface of 
the sod being placed exactly where the 

‘lower surface of the sod had been placed 
before. 


THE EISTEDDFOD. 
May 31. The Cambrian festival, called 
-the Eisteddfod, was celebrated at the 
Freemason’s Tavern; Rt. Hon. C. W. 
Wynnin thechair. At the conclusion of 
_ the concert, that which makes the most pe- 
culiar feature of the Eisteddfod, the ** Pen- 
nillion” was sung by Mr. Parry and two 
other bards or Dadgeiniaid. he nature 
of this performance is, that the bard, who 
should be an improvisatore, sings to any 
air or airs which the harper, who plays not 
.the accompaniment but the antecedent 
strain, may think proper to strike up or 
change to. The songsare givenin Welsh 
by each of the Dadgeiniaid in turn. The 
airs which the old harper (a true antique) 
gave on this occasion were, the well- 
known and beautiful “ Merch Megan,” 
and “‘ The Allurements of Love.” The 
chairman then proceeded to report upon 
the state of the Cymmrodorion Society, 
and to award the prizes. He observed 
that Welsh literature, among other mat- 
ters, had to congratulate itself on the pre- 
paration for the press, by the Rev. J. 
Jones, of Christ Church, Oxford, of the 
poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi, a bard of 
the 15th century, who had made the civil 
wars of York and Lancaster the subject 
of his verses. 

The society had offered the royal medal 
for the best approved elegy in English, 
on the lamented death of the Right Hon. 
Lady Harriet Williams Wynn. Sixcom- 

ositions were received, and forwarded to 

r. Southey, for his opinion as to their 
merits; but he had returned them to the 
secretary without deciding that any one 
of them was entitled to the prize. The 
Society had also offered the royal medal 


for the best Marwnad (elegy) in Welsh, 
on the loss which Welsh literature has 
sustained by the lamented death of Dr. 
William Owen Pughe. 
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Five composi- 
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tions were received, and forwarded to the 
Rev. Henry Parry, of Llanasa, near Holy- 


well, for his opinion. Mr. Parry reports 
favourably of most of them, and particu- 
larly of No. 4, signed ‘“ Tragwyddawl 
trig ei addysg ” (His learning will live for 
ever); and of No. 5, signed Goronwy. 
Both of these, he adds, will do credit to 
the society; but he considers No. 5 to be 
the better of the two. The committee, 
however, being anxious to encourage 
merit, have agreed to present an extra 
medal to the author of No. 4.—The Rev. 
J. Jones, and also the Rev. T. Price, 
addressed the meeting on the subject of 
the progress which the study of Welsh 
literary antiquities had made of late, and 
of their merits and importance. Mr. Price 
was very eloquent in his notice of the in- 
fluence which the poetry of Britany, in 
France, or of its source and parent, Wales, 
had had upon the early literature of Eu- 
rope. 

"The thanks of the meeting having been 
proposed to the Hon. Chairman, and 
warmly carried, the Eisteddfod broke up 
its session for this year. 


PUBLIC EDIFICES. 


The particulars of several items in the 
Committee of Supply, and the matter dis- 
closed, being of a description more inte- 
resting to the generality of our readers 
than the ordinary business of the House ; 
we have reserved our notice of them for 
this place.—Mr. Hume complained that 
the estimates of the expenses of public 
buildings and works were not more spe- 
cific. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
answered that he should be very ready to 
give the items more in detail when it 
could be done. 

a BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

Mr, Hume wished to know whether 
Buckingham Palace was to be inhabited 
or not. He understood that Marlborough 
House was her Majesty’s private property; 
if so, why was there a charge in the esti- 
mates for its repair? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer answered, that Marl- 
borough House would only come into 
possession of her Majesty on a certain 
event, the demise of the Crown. The 
sum was merely for keeping it in repair, 
Buckingham Palace was not yet ready for 
the reception of bis Majesty; a further 
expenditure of 15,0007. was necessary for 
its completion. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Mr. Hawes objected to so large a sum 
as 25,360/. proposed for the new buildings 
ofthe British Museum. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said it was quite clear 
that the buildings should be completed, 
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‘but he should take care that no part of 
the money be expended before satisfactory 
inquiry had been made. In the course 
of the present session he hoped to be 
able to lay on the table a very small esti- 
mate, but for a very important object, 
viz. a national school of design for the im- 
mediate practical improvement of manu- 
factures, and to serve as a model school 
for that purpose. ‘There were also two 
supplementary votes for which he should 
ask, connected with two important acqui- 
sitions proposed to be made to the British 
Museum, both connected with the manu- 
factures and arts of the country, but he 
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declined naming them at present. The 
receipts of the British Museum last year 
were 19,6032. of which the public money 
voted by Parliament amounted to 17,7967; 
the payments for the year were 19,0764. 
leaving the estimated expenditure for the 
present year 23,6000. here is in the 
estimate a special item of 2,000/. for the 
purchase of manuscripts, and another of 
500/. towards making moulds of the Elgin 
marbles. Of the special parliamentary 
grant of 6,000. to purchase Egyptian 
antiquities, 5,0817. 16s. has been ex- 
pended. The number of visitors to the 
general collection last year was 289,104. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

June 2. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V. P. 

Mr. Doubleday exhibited a cast from a 
seal of King Henry II. found among the 
charters of the church of Canterbury, and 
differing from the two already known. 
The impression is remarkabie as having 
no reverse. The King is represented 
seated on his throne, and the general 
arrangement much resembles that of the 
seal of Louis VII. of France, of which 
Mr. Doubleday also exhibited a cast, 
trom the Hotel Soubize. 

The reading was continued of Mr. 
Alfred Burges’s memoir on the history 
of the bridge at Stratford le Bow. If 
we rightly understood, he seems to sup- 
pose that the late building was not of the 
remote antiquity which is generally sup- 
posed ; as he considers the arches to be 
of the Tudor style. If he applies the 
general rules of pointed architecture in 
this respect, to bridge arches, we think he 
may be mistaken. 

June 9. Hudson Gurney, esq. V. P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Scie: John Sampson, 
esq. of the Middle Temple and Trinity 
hall, Cambridge ; Edw. Osborne Smith, 
esq. of Tavistock-place; the Rev. Alfred 
Butler Clough, B.D. Fellow and Tutor 
of Jesus college, Oxford ; Joseph Francis 
Tempest, of Broughton, co. York, esq. ; 
and Mr. Robert Slater Bayley, of Louth, 
co. Lincoln. 

The Dean of Hereford presented a 
lithographic print of the very ancient font, 
probably of the Saxon era, in Eardisley 
church, Herefordshire. It is of the bowl 
form, and surrounded with very curious 
bas-reliefs, which are inaccurately repre- 
sented ina plate in Duncombe’s Here- 
fordshire. 

John Walker, esq. of Malton, com- 

Gent. Mae. Vor. VI. 
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municated a map of the Roman roads and 
other vestigia in Holderness and the 
neighbouring parts of Yorkshire. 

The appendices, and concluding re- 
marks, of Mr. Burges on Bow bridge, 
were then read to the meeting. 

June 16. Hudson Gurney, esq. V. P. 

The Rev. George Hull Bowers, B.D. 
Rector of St. Paul’s; Covent-Garden, 
and Thomas John Green, esq. of Bed- 
ford, were elected Fellows of the Society. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a fac-simile of the plan of the four great 
Roman ways, the Ikenild, the Foss, the 
Ermin, and the Watling streets, pre- 
served in the MS. copy, by Matthew 
Paris, of the history of Offa and lives of 
the Abbats of St. Alban’s. (MS. Cot- 
ton, Nero, D. 1.) and engraved in Gough’s 
British Topography, Pl. I. Mr. Kempe 
illustrated the drawing by an essay on the 
formation of these roads by the Romans, 
on the direction which —_ took, and on 
the vicinal branches by which they were 
attended, which passed generally under 
the appellation of the way with which 
they were connected by parallel course, 
or from which they, in some instances, 
branched off at right angles. He in- 
stanced the vicinal branch which con- 
nected the Watling street and lower pa- 
rallel line of the Ikenild, and which passed 
the Lea river at Old Ford, near Bow. 
He remarked that it was a vulgar error 
to suppose that the main Roman way into 
Essex did not originally pass the Lea at 
Stratford le Bow. In the Anglo-Nor- 
man times the Ford might have become 
impassable at that point; but the very 
denomination, Stratford, as well as the 
course of the road, shewed that the line 
of the Roman way was always through 
Stratford as at present, while a vicinal 
branch passed the river at Old Ford. He 
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chad lately measured Old Watling street 
where it remains very perfect on Dartford 
Brent, and found its elevation to be about 
five feet, its breadth at the base sixty; 
on the crest eighteen; it was flanked on 
either side bya foss. On the brow of 
the hill east of Dartford, he stated, were 
lately found, in connection with the Wat- 
ling street, various sepulchral urns, and a 
rude and massive stone coffin, in which a 
body had been interred, surrounded by a 
calcareous cement, which retained the 
impression of the limbs and the drapery 
in which they had been enveloped. 

The Society adjourned to the 17th of 
November. 


ANCIENT TOMB IN ITALY. 

There has lately been discovered at 
Cerveteri, in the States of the Pope, a 
tomb of the highest antiquity. It con- 
tained the body of a priest of Cybele, 
with several interesting and rare articles 
of gold, as bracelets, rings, necklaces or 
collars, cups most beautifully chased, 
patere, an altar for burning incense, and 
instruments for opening and _inspect- 
ing the entrails of the sacrifices; also, 
thirty-six idols in ¢erra cotta, and bronze 
handles of whips, the thongs of which 
were decomposed. The body was laid 
upon a broad iron bar, and covered with a 
robe of gold tissue, considerable fragments 
of which still remain. 


EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 


May 27. T. J. Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S. 
and S.A. undertook the task of bringing 
again into light, after the lapse of per- 
haps thirty centuries or more, one of the 
inhabitants of ancient Egypt, before one 
of the most crowded assemblies within 
the walls of the Royal Institution. It is 
one brought by the late Mr. Salt from 
Thebes, and purchased by Mr. Pettigrew 
at a sale of Egyptian antiquities a few 
months since. It had three cases; a 
painted wooden one in contact with the 
body, an outer coffin, and a sareophagus 
of sycamore wood. This, which was of 
an oblong shape, is of exceeding interest, 
for it is covered with hieroglyphics and 
pictorial representations in various co- 
Jours. One of these represented the de- 
ceased conducting the boat of the sun 
(the emblem of this deity, Phra, being 
seated in the centre, under a canopy 
formed by the snake Ureus, ornamented 
with the mitre, typical of the upper re- 
gions), and steered by Horus, the son of 
Osiris, Mr. Pettigrew remarked that 
Horus was always the steersman of the 
boats, and he thinks Horus, or Hor, is 
the origin of the Greek Haron, or Cha- 
ron, and perhaps Har-éne, the living 
Horus. Another singular representation 


on the sarcophagus was illustrative of the 
deceased throwing off this “‘ mortal coil,” 
represented by the corporeal man painted 
red, falling to the mother earth; and the 
spiritual part, painted blue, with the hands 
extended to the heavens. From some of 
the hieroglyphics Mr. Pettigrew decy- 
phered that the individual was a priest 
concerned in the libations; that his name 
was Osiri, the son of a priest of Ammon. 
The inside of the coffin contained various 
figures, connected with the Egyptian 
mythology, and prayers offered up to 
various deities for the deceased. They 
ran in this manner: ** Open the gate of 
heaven, open the world, open the gate 
of the region of the stars, open the gate 
of Ameuti, the good region, to Osiri.” 
At the fuot of the case Isis was painted, 
and a line of hieroglyphics, expressing, 
“ This is Isis, who embraces thy feet.” 
At the bottom of the case is a represen- 
tation of the deceased, as a mummy, on 
the back of the sacred Bull, which is gal- 
loping off with the body. Mr. Pettigrew 
gave various interpretations of the cha- 
racters, and then proceeded to unfold the 
mummy. The bandages were exceed- 
ingly numerous, very clean, applied in the 
neatest manner possible, and extended to, 
perhaps, not less than 2,000 yards. Seve- 
ral inscriptions were found upon the ban- 
dages. aie the time allotted to the 
meeting, Mr. Pettigrew was able entirely 
to uncover only one side of the head, 
which appeared in perfect preservation, 
and clearly exhibited the features of the 
ancient Egyptian’s countenance. The 
remainder was then left to be developed 
at the Lecturer’s leisure. 


ANTEDILUVIAN REMAINS. 


Dr. Klippstein, a German savant, who 
has long devoted himself to the study of 
geology, and who is at present directing 
the excavations in the neighbourhood of 
Alzei (a small town in Rhenish Hesse), 
where numerous fossil bones have been 
found, has lately made a most valuable 
discovery for natural history. In digging 
twenty-eight feet below the soil, near 
Eppe’sheim, about a league distant from 
Alzei, he found in a state of the most 
perfect preservation the head of dinothe- 
rium giganteum, probably the most co- 
lossal of the antediluvian animals, whose 
existence was first indicated, and nearly 
specifically determined by Dr. Caup, the 
learned zoologist. The head measures 
six feet in length, by three-and-a-half in 
breadth; and its weight is nearly. five 
quintals. Near the head was found an 
humeral bone, six feet long, weighing two 
quintals, appertaining apparently to the 
same animal. No remains of this kind 
have ever been found before. 
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MEMNON. 

Amunaph the IIIrd, (whose phonetic name was Amun-Todnh,) of the dynasty of 
the Diospolitan kings, was the Memnon of the Romans; whose colossal figure is still 
seen at Thebes. The height of the Colossus, with the pedestal, is sixty feet. The 
stone of which it is composed is a hard gritstone, spotted with chalcedonies, and 
coloured with oxide of iron. Strabo says, that it was injured by Cambyses. Other 
authorities, and inscriptions, refer the injuries to an earthquake. The memory of the 
sounds it once uttered is preserved in the traditional appellation of Salamut, ‘ salu- 
tations,’ by the present inhabitants of Thebes. When Adrian and his Queen Sabina 
stood by the gigantic statue, the mysterious sound was twice heard at sunrise. 
Memnon built the splendid temple of Solid in Ethiopia; his name is on the granite 
Lion in the British Museum, brought from Gibel el Birkel. 


Ir was the sound of days in darkness lost ; 
Awful !—majestic !—and that spake within 
Unutterable anguish, like the moan 

Heard of the wild autumnal wind, that breathes 
Its melancholy dirge along the shore 

Beat by the sullen billow ; so it pierced 

The Desert depths: and, as it roil’d along, 

Its strong vibration smote upon the ear 

Of Silence, startled, as she listening sate 

Beneath the eternal Pyramid !—The cry 

Was of a Monarch 0’er his fallen land— 

A father, for his people !—It was thine, 

Son of Tithonus !—thy resplendent brow 

Was dimm’d with sorrow, and those moveless eyes 
Gazed on in stony horror, as they view’d 

The desolation of thy throne, and felt 

The Majesty of Earth had pass’d away. 

«‘Oh, King Osiris ! Ammon !—God and King! 
Say, have ye left me desolate?—-Oh! where— 
Where is the glory of the Theban reign ?>— 
Where are my crowned cities ?—where the walls, 
Strong as the adamantine rock that springs 

From Nature’s womb ?—my thousand palaces >— 
My chariots, and my mailed warriors,—where ? 
Where the long race of monarchs old entomb’d ?— 
And where my throne, majestic and serene? ”’ 


So, duly as the wings of morning shook 
Old Nilus from his slumbers, and the sun 
Above his desecrated temples rose 

In his primeval beauty,—even there 

As the first shaft the arm immortal sent, 
Struck on the topmost Pyramid, and fired 
The summit with its glory :—even then 
The granite chambers of that mighty breast 
Sent forth a piercing groan against the sky, 
Made vocal by its sorrow—and the lips 
Were fraught with unimaginable woe ! 
Thebes rose before him; and the awful line 
Of its old Kings—unbroken, sacred, pure,— 
The sceptred monarchs of a subject world— 
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Kings, fathers, priests,—Saophis, and the might 
Of old Archondes, and the ancestral form 

Of Thothmes, who the regal sceptre sway’d 
From sire to son ;—Sesostris, too, he saw, 

And Chebron’s earlier fame. ‘‘ Was she not great— 
A temple for the Deities? and far 

The justice of her righteous sway was own’d 

In tributary fear. Her sails were seen 

Upon the far Euphrates; on his throne 

She smote the Assyrian; Gaza to her hand 
Yielded its sumless treasures ; and the winds 
Wafted the wealth of Ocean to her shores.” 


Again they rose before him, pile on pile, 
Magnificent, sky-piercing, as of old, 

When their huge shadows on the darkened wave 
Slept moveless, and their ebon fingers rose, 
Pointing in silence to the moonlight sky : 

Pillar and obelisk, and the giant forms 

Of kings—Syene’s wealth—the sculptured halls, 
Columnar, and long colonnades that showed 

In his colossal sepulchre where slept 

Great Osymandyas. Many a temple there, 
inviolate, he saw, and sacred shrine, 

And mystic ark with flowery garland hung, 

Lov’d of Osiris—many a spacious fane, 

Within whose silent galleries, side by side, 

With human countenance august and mild, 

The Sphynx was couch’d: and stair on stair uprose 
Marmoreal, pure, above whose high ascent 

Stood thrones, once radiant with a Monarch’s form. 
The unfathomable shadows of the past 

In their mysterious twilight met his eye, 

As the dark flood of time had roll’d along 

And left them scatheless ;—now, anon, the sound 
Came as of thunder, when the Hundred Gates 
Threw back their brazen portals, and the neigh 
Of steeds, with horn, and blair of trumpet, mix’d, 
And timbrel, and the cymbal’s louder clang, 

And shout from crowded porch and palace sent, 
As each refulgent chariot roll’d along. 

Mysterious Dream !—of darkness and of night !— 
Of night and darkness, vanishing with morn.— 
Thebes and its giories vanish’d—yea, became 

A loathsome desolation! Then he turn’d 

From each polluted temple, and the wreck 

Of all he loved on earth, till love itself, 

Gazing on its created glories, felt 

An awe-like fear—a moment—and he saw 
Nought but the Nile’s perpetual flow ; the rocks 
Time-worn, and ruin’d; the wild herdsman’s tent 
Beneath the palm-grove ; and the shadowy line 
Upon the far horizon, pale and grey, 

Where the long Desert mingled with the sky, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Houser or Commons, May 31. 

A great number of petitions having been 
presented in favour of removing the civil 
disabilities of the Jews, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer meved that the House 
should resolve itself into a committee, for 
the purpose of considering the laws rela- 
tive to this subject. The motion was 
opposed by Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Estcourt, 
Mr. Plumptre, Col. Perceval, and Mr. 
Scarlett; and supported by Mr. Robin- 
son, Col. Thompson, and Mr. O’Con- 
nell; but it was eventually carried by a 
majority of 70 to 19.—The House ac- 
cordingly resolved into a committee, when 
a resolution declaring the expediency of 
removing the civil disabilities of the Jews 
was agreed to. 

June 1. Lord Morpeth moved the 
order of the day for the second reading of 
the Irish Tirne Bill.—Lord Stanley 
moved, as an amendment, for leave to 
bring in a bill “ for the conversion of tithe 
composition into rent-charges, for the re- 
demption thereof, and for the better dis- 
tribution of ecclesiastical revenues in Ire- 
land.” The noble lord supported his 
motion in a long speech, in which he con- 
tended that the revenues of the Irish 
Church, if properly distributed, were not 
more than sufficient to afford an adequate 
remuneration to the officiating clergy. In 
order to make a surplus,.it was proposed 
by Government to reduce the incomes of 
the Clergy in a pitiful and beggarly man- 
ner, to which he never could give his con- 
sent. He was willing to reduce the ine- 
qualities of the existing incomes, and in 
cases where a surplus should be proved to 
exist, to expend that surplus in the build- 
ing of glebe-houses, when required, or 
churches, should they be deemed ne- 
cessary ; and should any sums remain after 
these things were accomplished, to pay 
over the remainder to a general fund, to 
be managed by a body of Commisioners, 
for the purpose of augmenting those in- 
comes which should appear to stand most 
in need of assistance. In conclusion, he 
called upon the House to concur with 
him in a proposition which he had every 
reason to believe would meet the concur- 
rence of those who never would, and never 
could, concur in the abstract principle laid 
down by Government.—Lord J. Russell 
said that the proposed amendment had for 
its ohject carefully to preserye the inte- 


rests of the Protestant minority, while it 
wholly overlooked those of the vast ma- 
jority, the * outlawed portion of the peo- 
ple,” the 6,000,000 of Roman Catholics 
in Ireland—thus placing entirely out of 
view the welfare of three-fourths of the 
community. In his view of the subject, 
a Church Establishment was not intended 
as a provision for the offspring of clergy- 
men, but for the moral and religious in- 
struction of the whole people. The Bill 
under consideration stood precisely on the 
principles of last year—the principles of 
preserving what was required for the 
maintenance of the Protestant Ministers 
of the Church, and devoting the surplus 
to the general education of the people, 
without distinction of religious creed. 

The discussion was carried on for 
three nights with great animation, with 
nearly the same arguments as were ad- 
vanced last session—the main question 
being that of appropriating any surplus 
revenues which might remain, after pro- 
viding for the due support of the Protes- 
tant religion in Ireland, to the purposes 
of moral and religious instruction to the 
people at large. The ministerial measure 
was supported by Messrs. Buxton, H. 
Grattan, H. Stuart, Barrow, O’Brien, 
Roche, Bulwer, D. O’Connell, S. Rice, 
and Lord Morpeth; and Lord Stanley’s 
amendment was supported by Messrs. 
Gladstone, Hardy, Knight, Young, Col. 
Conolly, Sir J. Graham, and Sir R. Peel, 
On a division, there appeared—for the 
second reading of the Bill, 300; for Lord 
Stanley's Amendment, 261: majority in 
favour of Ministers, 39. 

June7. Mr. Tulk brought forward a 
motion that the House should agree toa 
resolution of a select committee in favour 
of Mr. Bucktncuam’s claim to compen- 
sation from the East India Company, for 
the injustice which he had experienced at 
their hands. The motion was supported 
by Major Curteis, Messrs. Poulter, 
yang Richards, O’Connell, W. Har- 
vey, and Major Beauclerk—and opposed 
by Messrs. V. Smith, Robinson and 

ogg, Sir J. Hobhouse, and Mr. A. 
Pelham.—On a division, there appeared 
—for the motion, 60; against it, 92; ma- 
jority against it, 32. 

Mr. V. Smith obtained leave to bring 
in a bill for the election of CuanrrabLe 
Trusters in Corporate Towns in England 
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and Wales,—a measure which the hon. 
member said was-rendered necessary; in 
consequence of a defect in the English 
Corporations Bill. He proposed to make 
the trustees of charitable estates an im- 
partial and unpolitical body, and with that 
view he had provided that the trustees 
should be elected according to the regula- 
tions of the Municipal Corporations’ Act, 
in respect to auditors and assessors, re- 
serving at the same time the right of eli- 
gibility to the office of charity trustees to 
the members of the town councils. In 
order to exclude the possibility of parti- 
ality, the Bill provided that the consti- 
tuent body should vote only for half the 
number of the trustees to be appointed, 
and that the number of the trustees should 
be fixed by the town-council. He further 
proposed that the Mayor should be a 
member of the charitable trust, because 
the necessity might frequently occur for 
communications between trustees and the 
corporate body; and that functionary, he 
conceived, ex dignitate, the fittest organ 
of communication. 

June 9. Lord J. Russell rose for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the 
House to the Lords’ Amendments to the 
Trish Municrpat Corporations RErorM 
Bill. His Lordship proceeded at great 
great length with a review of the altera- 
tions made in the Bill by the Lords, to 
which he said he could not give his con- 
sent consistently with the duty he owed 
to the House of Commons and to the 
country, since he was determined neither 
to barter away the privileges of that House, 
in compliment to the other Branch of the 
Legislature,—to diminish the rights of 
any part of his Majesty’s subjects—nor to 
impair the well-known principles of the 
Constitution. That House stood at pre- 
sent on the defensive. A Bill bad been 
sent up to the other House for the reform 
of the Irish Corporations. It had been 
returned with the title altered—with the 
preamble altered. Out ofa Bill contain- 
ing 140 clauses, 106 had in substance been 
omitted, while 18 new ones had been in- 
troduced. The whole purport and inten.. 
tion of the other House had been to de- 
stroy the Bill. Were the House to adopt 
the present amendments without altera- 
tion, they would altogether surrender their 
privilege of due deliberation ; and instead 
of having bills sent up to the House of 
Lords after they had been read a first, 
second, and third time, and carried through 
committees, where they might be enabled 
to examine their provisions, they must be 
content to say that any Billsent up to the 
Lords might be totally altered in its pro- 
visions, in its nature, in its title, and in 
its intention, and that a single reading, 


and one single vote of the House, should 
Sayers of all these great questions. The 
Bill, as sent up to the Lords, was a Bill 
regulating and reforming corporations ; 
but allowing them still to exist as they 
now existed in England and Scotland. 
The amended Bill abolished all Corpora- 
tions, all their powers, all their trusts, and 
all their property. Asit stood at present, 
it was a Bill to continue for the present 
eneration, under less responsibility and 
ess restraint than they at present enjoyed, 
persons holding offices in those corpora- 
tions, which corporations they (the House 
of Commons) had declared to be corrupt. 
After some further remarks, his Lordship 
proceeded to state to the House the ex- 
tent to which he should dissent from their 
Lordships. The alterations made by the 
Lords abolished corporations altogether. 
He should propose to meet the other 
House by giving corporations to eleven 
large towns, those corporations to consist 
of mayor, aldermen, and common council, 
elected by 10/7. householders. To twenty 
other towns he would propose to give a 
corporation, consisting of commissioners, 
to be elected, under the provisions of the 
9th of George IV., by 5/. householders. 
To the inhabitants of the other towns he 
would leave the ye of having a corpo- 
ration or not, as they might prefer. The 
Noble Lord concluded by moving, that 
the fourth clause introduced by the Lords, 
providing that there should be no corpo- 
rations in’ Ireland, be rejected, and that 
the original clause, providing that the cor- 
porations should consist of mayors, alder- 
men, and common council, be restored.— 
Sir W. Follett opposed the motion, con- 
tending that the other House was fully 
justified in the alterations it had made in 
the Bill, and that corporations were not 
necessary for the welfare of Ireland, since 
every town possessed local acts for its 
own government. The only object of the 
motion was to create schools of agitation 
in the larger towns.— Mr. S. O’Brien, Mr. 
Ewart, Lord Clements, and Capt. Berke- 
ley supported the motion. Mr. G. Price, 
Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Shaw supported 
the amendments introduced into the Bill. 
Mr. O’Loghien was convinced that the 
Bill, as amended by the Lords, would in- 
flict great injurieson Ireland. He should 
therefore oppose it. Mr. F. Shaw sup- 
ported the Lords’ amendments. Mr. D. 
Browne protested in strong terms against 
the insult which had been offered to Ire- 
land by the Lords. Mr. Finch defended 
the Lords, and declared himself in favour 
of the amended Bill. The discussion was 
then adjourned. 
June 10. The debate on the Irisn 
MunicipaL Corporations Bill was re- 
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sumed; when Lord J. Russell’s motion 
was supported by Mr. 7. Crawford, who 
thought that the cause of Protestantism 
would be best maintained by admitting 
men of all persuasions to equal power and 
privileges.—Dr. Lefroy thought the effect 
of the motion would be, to give political 
power to the Catholics, to the utter ex- 
clusion of the Protestants. — Messrs. 
Grote and Wyse opposed, and Messrs. 
Richards and Praed supported the amend- 
ed Bill.— Lord Ebrington, although averse 
toa collision with the Lords, felt himself 
bound to support the motion.—Mr. H. 
Twiss and Lord Sandon spoke in favour 
of the amended Billi—a measure which 
was opposed by Messrs. Gisborne, H. 
Grattan, and Shiel.—Sir R. Peel opposed 
the motion, convinced that its tendency 
would be to promote political ascend- 
ancy, instead of giving repose; and that 
it would operate merely as a transfer of 
power from one party to another.— Lord 
Howick contended, that if they wished to 
see Ireland restored to tranquillity and 
prosperity, they should evidence their 
trust and confidence by giving to her an 
equal participation in the blessings enjoy- 
ed by this country.— Mr. 0’ Connell called 
for justice to Ireland; and affirmed, that 
the collision between the two Houses had 
arisen from the insult offered to the Com- 
mons, and the determination evinced by 
the Lords to deprive the people of Ire- 
land of a part of their liberty.—Lord 
Stanley spoke in opposition to the mo- 
tion, and in favour of the Lord’s amend- 
ments. 

On a division there appeared—for the 
motion, 324; against it, 238; majority for 
Ministers, 86. 





House oF Lorps, June 13. 

The Lord Chancellor moved the second 
reading of the APPELLATE JURISDICTION 
Bill in the Court of Chancery. Lord 
Lyndhurst opposed the Bill, contending 
that the proposed separation of the func- 
tions of the Lord Chancellor would seri- 
ously deteriorate, if not destroy, the cha- 
racter and utility of that office, and prove 
injurious to that House. His lordship 
concluded by moving that it be read a se- 
cond time that day six months.—Lord 
Langdale spoke in favour of the second 
reading, and entered into various argu- 
ments to show the necessity of the sepa- 
ration of functions provided for in the 
Bill.—Lord Abinger supported the amend- 
ment.—After a long discussion, in the 
course of which the Duke of Wellington 
spoke in favour of the amendment, and 
Lord Melbourne in favour of the original 
motion, their Lordships divided, when 
there appeared for the second reading, 29; 
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against it, 94: majority against Minis- 
ters, 65. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Lord J. Russell moved that the con- 
sideration of the Lords’ Amendments to 
the In1isH MunicrPat Corporations Bill 
be resumed.—Sir R. Peel said that after 
the result of Saturday’s division, he should 
offer no vexatious opposition ; but as there 
were alterations proposed that were not 
even in print, he submitted that they 
should be first printed—Mr. O’ Loghilen 
replied, that his propositions would be, 
to disagree with the Lords as regarded all 
their amendments; and that the new 
clauses would be for the limited number 
of boroughs to be retained by the Bill, 
together with such alterations of other 
clauses as would meet the limited instead 
of the larger number of Corporations. 
Those parts being new, would be printed 
forthwith. The House then went on 
with the consideration of the Lords’ 
amendments, and restored the principal 
clauses which their Lordships had struck 
out; and having disposed of the clauses 
up to the 87th, the further discussion was 
postponed. 

June 14, The House of Commons re- 
sumed the consideration of the Lords’ 
amendments to the Irish Corporations’ 
Bill, beginning with clause 87. The 
Lords’ amendments were disagreed to— 
two new clauses were proposed, and a 
schedule retaining 12 Corporations was 
adopted.—Lord J. Russell then moved 
that a committee be appointed to draw up 
a report, to be presented to the Lords, stat- 
ing the grounds upon which the House had 
felt itself called on to disagree with their 
Lordships’ amendments. The motion 
was agreed to, and a committee appointed. 

Mr. S. Rice brought in a Bill ‘‘ for the 
Relief of his Majesty’s Subjects profess- 
ing the Jewish Religion.” It was read a 
first time. 





Howse or Lorps, June 17. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
a numerous body of the Commons ap- 
peared at the bar, to request a conference 
with their Lordships on the subject of the 
amendments to the Irish Muwnicipat 
Corporations Bill. The conference hay- 
ing been conceded, Lord Melbourne after. 
wards moved that the amended Bill be 
taken into consideration on the 24th in- 
stant, which was agreed to. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ap- 
peared at the bar of the House, and said 
that as the Chairman of the Committee 
appointed by the House to draw up rea- 
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sons to offer to the House of Lords for 
disagreeing to certain amendments made 
by their Lordships in the Irish Municipal 
Corporations Bill, he was directed to 
state, that they had drawn up those rea- 
sons, and to report the same to the House. 
It stated that the Bill for the better regu- 
lation of Corporations in Ireland had been 
framed on the principle of a reform of 
abuses, retaining a system of municipal 
government, but that the Bi!l which had 
been rerurned from the House of Lords 
abolished Municipal Corporations in Ire- 
land altogether, and placed the corporate 
funds under the control of a board of com- 
missioners. 'The Bill, as amended, con- 
tained an entirely new principle and a new 
title, and must, therefore, be considered as 
an original measure; that from an earnest 


desire of preserving a good understanding 
and correspondence between the two 
Houses, and considering it essential to 
the well-being of the Monarchy, that 
House had proceeded to take into consi- 
deration the amendments made by the 
House of Lords; and they hoped that the 
measure founded thereon would meet with 
the concurrence of the other House of 
Parliament.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and a great number of Members 
proceeded to the House of Lords to re- 
quest a conference. On the return of the 
managers, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, that a conference had been held 
with the Lords, and that the Bill and the 
Amendments of the Commons had been 
left with their Lordsbips. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. : 

The affairs of the Peninsula appear to 
be assuming a fearful attitude ; and there 
would be little risk in hazarding an 
opinion, that Spain is approaching towards 
some great political convulsion; unless 
she is enabled, by one simultaneous effort, 
to crush the rebellion which is desolating 
her northern provinces. It appears that 
the successor of Mendizabal, as Minister 
of the Queen, (M. Isturidz), undertook to 
dissolve the Cortez on the 23d May. The 
decree of the Queen for the purpose was 
accompanied by a manifesto addressed to 
the people of Spain, in which the factious 
opposition of the Procuradores to the new 
Cabinet, and their violent and despotic 
measures, are assigned as the causes of 
their dissolution. The manifesto also 
states that the late Chamber was formed 
on too limited an elective basis, and that 
in order to escape from the vicious circle 
that would keep back the revision of the 
fundamental laws of the realm, her Ma- 
jesty will adopt provisional measures that 
the new Deputies shall bea faithful repre- 
sentation of the wishes and interests of 
the country, and that to effect this she 
shall follow the project of law voted by 
the Chamber of Procuradores of the se- 
cond Cortes. The manifesto concludes 
with an expression of her Majesty's re- 
liance upon the co-operation of the parties 
to the Quadruple Treaty. 

The Spanish Premier is proceeding 
boldly in the contest, in which he has 
engaged against the Procuradores. <A 
late Gazette contains the dismissal of 
seventeen of the late members who had 
voted against him in the Estate from 
various government appointments. 

Il 


To add to the general confusion, Gene- 
ral Cordova had been sent for in haste to 
Madrid, having, previously to his depar- 
ture, ordered his troops back to Vittoria, 
and commanded them not to move from 
that place. The Carlists being thus left 
at liberty to direct their whole force 
against General Evans and St. Sebastian, 
had made an attack on the British line, 
in which they were bravely repulsed, with 
the Joss of 150 men, including twelve 
officers. Cordova is openly accused of 
treachery, his conduct having been such 
as to deprive the British General and the 
force under his command, of all opportu- 
nity to profit by their recent gallant bear- 
ing and hard-earned success. 

Accounts from Bayonne of the 25th 
May state, that, on the arrival at Sara- 
gossa of the news of the resignation of 
M. Mendizabal’s Ministry, the National 
Guard of that place met, and resolved 
among other things, that a correspond- 
ence should be immediately opened with 
the National Guards of Catalonia and Va- 
lencia, for the purpose of preparing to 
march on Madrid, should the Regent 
“persist in being led by the councils of 
the Camarilla.” 

Recent intelligence from Madrid 
states, that an account of the defeat of 
Colonel Valdez by the Carlists, under 
Cabrera, had been received. It mentions, 
that in addition to the killed, 600 prison- 
ers were taken, and that 54 of the 
Queen’s officers had been ordered to be 
shot, by command of Cabrera, out of 
revenge for the murder of his mother by 
the Queen’s forces. 

Valdez says, that hearing 2,000 Car- 
lists were in the neighbourhood of Bag- 
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non, he resolved to attack them, when he 
was himself attacked by 5,000 under 
Cabrera.—He ordered the cavalry to 
charge in order to cover his retreat, but 
the cavalry gave way before the fire of 
the Carlists, and the infantry joined it in 
the rout. 


PORTUGAL. 


The Extraordinary Session of the 
Portuguese Cortes was opened at Lisbon 


on the 29th May by the Queen in person, 
accompanied by the Prince her Consort. 
They were received by the people with 
the greatest demonstrations of loyalty 
and attachment. The principal subjects 
for the future deliberation of the Legisla- 
tive Bodies were announced to be mea- 
sures whose object should be to effect a 
diminution in the public expenditure, an 
increase in the publie revenues, and the 
maintenance of the national credit. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


The resistance to tithes has become 
more inveterate than ever. In the div- 
cese of Cloyne, a mob of women nearly 
killed a process-server of the Rev. Wm. 
Chatterton. In Limerick county, four 
men employed to serve subpeenas by the 
Dean of Limerick were lately assaulted; 
and one of them, who was a cripple, pur- 
sued into a house, and beaten to deatb. 
The farm buildings of a wealthy yeoman 
in Waterford have been set fire to, and 
completely destroyed, because he paid his 
tithes. he system seems to be per- 
fectly organised. Accounts of a hundred 
meetings arrive in Dublinin one day. 

June 5. ‘lhe ceremony of the mass 
in the vernacular tongue was for the first 
time celebrated at Birr, co. Leinster, by 
Mr. Crotty, the Catholic priest. The 
people were highly editied and delighted. 
In the amended service, the prayers to 
saints and for the dead were omitted; 
and in place of the mass being offered as a 
sacrifice propitiatory for sin, it was per- 
formed “in commemoration of the death 
and passion of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and in thanksgiving for all 
the favours and blessings we have ob- 
tained through the merits of the same 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” The elevation 
and several other parts of the service were 
also omitted. 

SCOTLAND. 

The General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland has this session occupied 
itself with the increase of Popery. The 
subject having been referred to a Com- 
mittee, a report from that Committee 
was read to the Assembly: “* Abuut a 
century ago Popery had been almost en- 
tirely contined to the remote districts of 
the country, but it now rears its front 
in the large towns, where splendid 
churches are rapidly rising for the cele- 
bration of its idolatrous ceremonies. 


\ 


- This increase in the Lowlands was, ac- 


cording to report, to be in a great mea- 

sure accounted for by the influx of Irish 

labourers; and it ticularly mentioned 
Gryt. Mac. Vou. VI. 


that Glasgow now contained more Catho- 
lics than in 1679 existed in all Scotland, 
and that Dundee, where half a century 
since the Catholics amounted to about 50, 
now contained a Catholic population of 
five thousand.” This report, in conclu- 
sion, recommended that the Assembly 
should express its approbation of the ex- 
ertions now making in different parts of 
Scotland to maiutain Protestant princi- 
ples by public controversy, sermons, and 
cheap publications, and earnestly advised 
the prudent employment of these means 
where Popery abounds, or Protestant zeal 
declines. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 


A renewed Commission for Inquiring 
into Charities in England and Wales, 


has been issued in consequence of several 


changes among the Commissioners. The 
date is the 25th May 1836. As this very 
important inquiry will in all probability 
terminate with the present Commission 
some time in the course of the ensuing 
year, after an investigation which coih- 
menced in the year 1818, our readers will 
think it not unimportant that we should 
record the names of the Commissioners : 
The Right Hon. Henry Lord Brougham 
and Vaux, Sir Edw. Burtenshuw Sugden, 
Knt. and Thos. Frankland Lewis; Robt. 
Eden and Henry Hart Milman, Clerks ; 
John Willing Warren, John Ashley 
Warre, Nicholas Carlisle, John George 
Shaw Lefevre, George Nicholls, and Jas. 
Mé Mahon, Esgqrs. Sir Jobn Jas. Garnett 
Walsbam, Bart. Wm. Grant, John Wrot- 
tesley, Dan. Finch, Sam. Smith, Robt. 
James Mackintosh, Francis Offley Mar- 
tin, Wm. Augustus Miles, Edm. Clark, 
Jas. Sedgwick, Geo. Long, Jas. Hume, 
John Michael Fellowes, Cha, Humfrey, 
Hen. Bertram Gunning, Patrick Francis 
Johnston, John Macqueen, Francis King 
Eagle, James Whishaw, George Barrett 
Lennard, and Arthur Buller, Esqrs. 
The workmen, in exeavating for the 
railroad at Keynsham, had lately to break 
up some of the burying-ground of the old 
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abbey, where they found the remains of 

rsons interred there much more perfect 
than could have been expected. The mo- 
nastery of Keynsham was abolished by 
Henry VIII. with the rest. ‘The estates 
of the monastery were then worth 4192. 
perannum. ‘They are now iu the pos- 
session of the Chandos family, and worth 
4000/. a year. 

May 30. Prior Park House, near Bath, 
the residence of the Roman Cattolic 
Bishop, Dr. Baines, fell a prey ro the 
flames, which originated in consequence 
of there being a communication between 
one of the beams of the roof and the 
chimney of the kitchen. ‘ihe fire was 
confined to the original or outer mansion, 
and the chapel was much injured; though 
the valuable organ, the “ tabernaclé,” and 
other moveabic parts of the altar, com- 
posed of jasper, statuary, lapis lazuli, &c. 
were taken to a place of safety. The 
two colleges, which are situated at some 
distance trom the main buildings, are un- 
injured. ‘The main walls and beautisul 

ortico still remain. The library and va- 

uable paintings, together with the splen- 

did tables of Sicilian alabaster belonging 
to the drawing-room, and the furniture of 
the house generally. were preserved. The 
old mansion had associations which ren- 
dered it interesting to the philanthropist 
and the man of letters. built by the 
benevolent Ralph Allen, he there assem- 
bled the wits and the literati of his day,— 
the novelist Fielding, the poets Pope and 
Gay, and others whose names have now 
passed into oblivion. On the death of 
Mr. Allen, Bishop Warburton took pos- 
session of Prior Park, in right of bis wife, 
and ‘ there produced some of those pro- 
tound literary labours which will be an 
ornaisent to the English language and 
nation as long as they exist.” 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
DRURY LANE. 

May 27. A serious opera, in three 
acts, called Zhe Maid of Artois, was tor 
the first time played. it is the second 
xg operatic effort of a young Irishman, 

dr. M. W. Balfe, composer of the mu- 
sic to the “ Siege of Rochelle,” an opera, 
the production of which we had occasion 
to notice very favourably in the course of 
last autumn, and which has since proved 
so successful as to have been repeated 
near one hundred nights! The plot of 
the present opera is (we believe) original, 
and of fur greater interest than pertains 
to the generality of these compositions, 
The scene is laid partly in France, partly 
in French Guiana, and the period which 
the drama illustrates is the latter part of 
the reign of Louis XV. The “ poetry” 


accompanying the songs, &c. has been 
creditably composed by Mr Bunn, lessee, 
and editor of the playbills of this Theatre. 
The music, though inferior to that in the 
Siege of Rochelle, is entitled to much 
praise. The part of the heroine was 
given by ‘‘ the unrivalled” Madame Ma- 
Jibran de Beriot, who showed amazing 
flexibility of voice; the other characters 
were ably supported by Messrs. Phillips, 
Templeton, Giubilei, and others. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

Muay 16. A new comedy in three acts, 
by Mr Tyrone Power, called, Eviquette ; 
or, a Wife for a Blunder, was introduced 
by the author on his “ benefit” night. It 
would be hard to play the critic on a 
drama for which the writer has no remu- 
neration. Mr. Power's piece passed cur- 
rent, with general plaudits and continual 
laughter. 

May 23. “ Ubertas frugum!” we ex- 
claim, “sed toxicum est.” This evening 
was produced, The Steed Pavilion ; or, The 
Charcoal Burners of the Hartz Mountain, 
“a melo-dramatic romance of enchant- 
ment,” by Mr. Richard Brinsley Peake. 

May 26. Jon, a tragedy, by Mr. Ser- 
geant Talfourd, was produced for the 
* benefit” of Mr. Macready, to whose 
good taste and spirited exertions the public 
is indebted for its representation. We 
have already expressed our opinions of 
the poetry of this tragedy (see Vol. V. 
p. 505, N.S.) ; and it acted with far greater 
effect than we anticipated. The simpli- 
city of its plot, its unity of action. and 
therefore puucity of minor incidents, 
its great equality, or rather sameness, of 
sentiment, will prevent it ever becoming 
very popular as an acting drama; but the 
poetry with which it abounds, whether 
on the stage or in the closet, is as heaven- 
born music to the ear and heart, Again 
we say, it lacks the spirit-stirring and the 
rigid nature of English Tragedy. 

MAYMARKET, 

April 25. This Theatre commenced its 
annual campaign with Sheridan’s brilliant 
comedy of “ The Rivals ;” it was sup. 
ported by inferior actors, who did their 
best, and satisfied a numerous audience. 
A pretty new bullet, by M. D’Egvilie, 
entitled Zul:ma, closed the evening's 
entertainment. 

April 26. My Husband's Ghost, a farce, 
was represented; we mark it xxx, as a 
brewer distinguishes a good cask of beer. 
It is the first offspring trom the pen of 
Mr. Morton, jun. son of old Thomas 
Morton, whose comedies and bustling 
characters so admirably depicted the 
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fashionable manners and frivolities of our 
younger days. 

May 7. Railroads for Ever ; or, How 
to get Rich, a one act farce, was produced. 
The“ mob-led” title of this piece led us to 
expect something humourously applicable 
to the mania of the day, but instead we 
found “a tale brimful” of commonplace, 
though somewhat laughable. 

April 24. A drama called, dionement ; 


or, the God-Daughter, was produced, 
being a version by Mr. John Poo'e, the 
witty author of “ Patricians and Par- 
venus,” of aFrench piece entitled, “ Pere 
et Parent.” This drama should escape 
oblivion, and be remembered with the 
name of Poole The language is neat 
and pointed, and the dramatis persone 
have identical peculiarities which stamp 
them as imperishable. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS. &c. 


GazeTTE Promotions. 


May 20. Scots Fusileer Guards, Brevet-Col. 
E. Bowater to be Lieut,-Col. ; Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col. J. Aitchison to be Major; Lieut. and 
Capt. G. Dixon to be Capt. and Lieut.-Co!.— 
56th Foot, Major G. M. Eden to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
Capt. F. O. Leighton to be Major.—66th Feot, 
Capt. T. H. Johnson to be Major.—71st Foot, 
Capt. C. Stewart to be Major.—Royal African 
= Corps, Major J. Hingston to be Lieut.- 

Sol. 

Charles Wombwell, 10th Hussars, and Char- 
lotte Catharine Orby Hunter, spinster, eldest 
dau. and co-heir expectant of Thomas Orby 
Hunt.., of Crowland, and of Grosvenor-place, 
Middlesex, esq. on the solemnization of their 
marriage, (see next page) to take the surname 
of Orby, in addition to that of Wombwell. 

May 25. John M’Neill, esq. to be Minister 
Plenipotentiary tathe Shah of Persia. 

May 27. Unattached, Major C. G. Gray to 
be Lieut.-Col. 

May 30. ‘Theodosia Osbaldeston, of Selby, 
eo. York, spinster, (only child of Humphrey 
Osbaldeston, esq. formerly Humphrey Brooke), 
to take the surname of Brooke only. 

June 3. 85th Foot, Maior Maunsell to be 
Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. H. J. French to be Major.— 
Brevet, Major G. Baker to be Lient.-Col.— 
Commissariat, Deputy Assistant Commissary- 
general T. C. B. Weir to be Assistant Commis- 
sary-general. 

June 6. Scots Fusileer Guards, Gen. G. J. 
Farl Ludlow, G.C.B., to be Colone!.—3sth Foot, 
Major-Gen. Hon. Sir C.J. Greviile, K.C.B. to 
be Colonel.—98th Foot, Major-Gen. John Ross 
to be Colonel. 

Right ion. Wm. Geo. Earl of Erroll, K.T., 
to be Lieut. and Sheriff Principal of the shire 
of Aberdeen. 

June 8. Knighted, John Simpson, esq. Lord 
Mayor of York. 

June 10. 44th Foot, Major G. Tryon to be 
Maior.—Capt. J. B. Ainsworth, to be Major. 

une ll. Gen. his Serene Highness Louis 
William Frederick reigning Landgrave of 
Hesse Hombourg invested with the ensigns of 
an honorary G.C.B. 

North Lincoln Militia, Visconnt Alford to be 
Colonel ; George ‘tom'ine, esq. to be Lt.-Col. 

June 13. Royal Artillery, Major Cyprian 
Bridge to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

June 15. Knighted: Major Warwick Hele 
Tonkin, and David Wilkie, esq. R.A. Principal 
Painter to his Majesty. 

June 17. 35th Foot, Major Edward Kent 
Strathern Butler to be Lieut.-Col.—Capt. Benj. 
F. Dalton Wilson to be Major. 

June 22. Lt.-Col. C. J. Doyle, to be Lieut.- 
Governor of Grenada. 





EcciestasTicAL PREFERMENTs. 


Rt. Rev. J. Allen, D.D. Bp. of Bristol, to be 
Bishop of Ely. 


Rey. S. Butler, D.D. to be Bishop of Lichfield 
and Cove:.try. : 

Rev. J. Aliott, Maltby in Marsh R. co. Linc. 

Rev. S. O. Attley, St. Stephen’s V. and St. 
Saviour’s P.C. Norwich. 

Rey. G. Atkinson, Stowe P.C. co. Linc. 

Rev. G. Bale, Odcombe R. co. Somerset. 

Rey. M. B. Beevor, Henly V. Suffolk. 

Rey. R. Blunt, Bisham V. Berks. , 

Rev. L. B. Burton, Bag Enderby R. co. Linc. 

Rey. A. P. Cooper, Burford V. with Fulbrook 
P.C. co. Oxford. 

Rev. W. Cuthbert, Coverham P.C. co. York. 

Rev. — Dewe, Kingsdowne R. Kert. 

Rev. E. 8. Ensor, Hopton P.C. Suffolk. 

Rey. C. F. Fenwick, Brooke R. Isle of Wight. 

Rev. J. W. Flavell, Ridiington R. with East 
Ruston, V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Guillemard, St. Giles V. Oxford. , 

Rev. H. D. Harington, South Newington V. 
co. Oxford. 

Rev. J. Haymes, Wrawby V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. R. Heslop, Ainsworth P.C. co. Lanc. 

Rev. E. Holley, Hackfield R. Norfolk. 

Kev. W. H. Holworthy, Blickling R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. M Johnson, Southwood, with Limpen- 
hoe R. Norfoik. 

Rev. A. R. Kenney, Stowe or St. Chad’s P.C. 
Lichfieid. 

Rey. E. D. H. Knox, Kilflyn R. co. Limerick. 

Rev. W. P. Larken, Untord R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. M’llwaine, St. George’s Chapel P.C. 
Belfast. 

Rev. C. B, Otley, Leadenham R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. T. C. Owen, Gyftin P.C. Wales. 

Rev. W. Potter, Witnesham R. Sufiolk. 

Rey. J. Spurgin, Great and Little Hockham V. 
Norfolk. 

Rey. R. Thompson, El!el P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. J. C. Young, Carlstone R. Wilts. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. A. L. Kirwan, to the Lord Bp. of Limerick. 
Rev. C. S. Royds, to the Marquis of Abercorn. 
Rey. J. Wright, to the Earl of Carrick. 
fiev. H. 8. Newcatre, to the Hospital at Slea- 
ford. 
Civi, PREFERMENTS. 


Recorders.—For Penzance, Walter Coulson, 
esq.; Chester, John Cottingham, esq.; Ox- 
ford, Andrew Amos, esq.; Ludlow, John 
Romilly, esq. ; Carmarthen, John Wilson, 
esq.; Lichfield, Thomas Jervis, esq.; Great 
Yarmouth, Nathaniel Palmer, esq. ; Hereford, 
Geo. Chilton, esq.; Worcester, Jonn Buckle, 
esq. ; Dartmouth, P. Stafford Carey, esq. ; 
Barnstaple and Bideford, W. Mackworth 
Praed, esq. ; Scarborough, C. P. Elsiey, esq. 

Rev. R. C. Christie, Master of Enniskillen 
School. 

Rey. G. Wray, Master of the Free Grammar 
School of Darlington. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 


Essex (Southern Division).—George Palmer, of 
Nazeing-park, esq. 
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BIRTHS. 


May 5. At Cougham Lodge, Norfolk, the 
wife of Sir Edw. Parry, R.N. a dau.—14. At 
Aspedon rectory, the wife of the Hon. and 
Rev. G. Yorke, a dau.—18. At King’s Wal- 
den, the wife of the Rev. Ralph Berners, a 
son.— 20. At the Vicarage, Shapwick, co. 
Dorset, the wife of the Rev. W. Scott, a son. 
—24. At Felmersham, Beds, the wife of the 
Rev. C. C. Beatty Pownall, Vicar of Milton 
Ernest, a dan.— 26. At Clifton, the wife of 
the Rev. James Daubeny, a son.—-27. At 
Woolmers, Herts, the Lady Susan Hotham, a 
son.——28. At Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. An- 
derson, a dau.— 29. In Weymouth-st. the 
Lady Helena Cooke, a sun.——31. At Clifton, 
the wife of Col. R. Whish, a dau. 

June 6. In Woburn-sq. the wife of Col. 
Pereira, of the Madras Army, ason.—9. The 
Lady of Sir Wm. Geary. rt. M.P. a dau. 
——10. In Great Portiand-st. Portiand-pl. the 
wife of the late Aulay M’Aulay, esq. of Deme- 
rara, a dau.—— At the Vicarage, Somerton, 
the wife of the Rev. Wm. Newboit, a son.—— 
ll. Mrs. Dawes, Acres Field, Bolton le Moors, 
a son.— 14. At Torquay, the wife of the Rev. 
8. O. W. Hawies, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


March 3. At Poona, Geo. Hicks Pitt, esq. 
Bombay Civil Service, to Wilheimina Petrie, 
second dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Bell, of the Madras 
Artillery. 

May 10. At Dunchurch, the Rev. E. 
Blick, Rector of Rotherhithe, to Louisa Au- 
gusta, second dan. of the late Rev. W. Hutch- 
inson, Vicar of Colebrook, Devon; and at the 
same time Rev. J. Hutchinson, Perpetual 
Curate of Hanford Trentham, to Martha Oli- 
ver, third dau. of the Rev. W. Hutchinson. 
——l7. At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, Capt. C. S. 
Maling, 68th Bengal Native Infantry, to We- 
myss Jane, relict of the late C. H. Campbell, 
and dau. of the Hon. L. G. K. Murray, son of 
late Karl of Dunmore. 18. At St. Alban’s, 
the Rev. M. J. Lloyd, Rector of Depden, Suf- 
folk, to Sarah Loretta, eldest dau. of J. Timpe- 
ron, esq. of New Barnes House, Herts.——19. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. Swinburne, 
R.N. second son of Sir J. E. Swinburne, Bart. 
to the Lady Jane Ashburnham, dau. of the 
late, and sister of the present Earl of Ashburn- 
bam.——At Bathwick, C. Rowlandson, esq. of 
the Madras Army, third son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Rowlandson, Vicar of Warminster, Wilts, 
to Ellen, second dau. of C. F. Sorensen, esq. 
of Bathwick Hill.—20. At St. Winnols, 
Cornwail, aged 68, Ann, relict of the Rev. Dr. 
Roberts, Rector of Drewsteignton, Devon.— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. G. Harding, esq. 
of Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, to Helen, 
dau. of the late S. Comyn, esq. barrister-at- 
law.—2l. At St. George’s, Charts, eldest 
son of Sir George Wombwell, Bart. by his 
second marriage, to Charlotte, dau. of Orby 
Hunter, esq. of Grosvenor-pl.—At Walcot, 
the Rev. J. Cooke Faber, to Emily, dau. of the 
late Sir W. C. Bagshawe, of the Oakes, Derby- 
shire.——24. At Walford, Herefordshire, C. 
Underwood, esq. M.D. to Mary Isabella, dau. 
of the late Col. ‘thoroton, of Flintham House, 
Nottingham. 23. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. his Royal Highness Prince Charlies Ferdi- 
nand of the I'wo Siciiies, Prince of Capua, 
to Miss Penelope Smyth, sister to Rich. Smyth, 
esq. of Ballynatray, co. Waterford.——24. The 
Rev. J. F. Edwards, rector of South Runcton, 
Norfolk, to Caroline, third dau. of Harry 
Browne, esq.—At Bedford, the Rev. Jolin 
Brereton, eldest son of the Rey. Dr. Brereton, 
ef Bedford, to Emily, second dau. of the 








‘late John Rdwards, esq. of Silsoe, Beds,— 


Ronald George Macdonald, esq. Writer to: 


the Signet, youngest son of Lieut.-Colonel 
Robert Macdonald, C.B. of Inch Kenneth, 
late of the Royal Horse Artillery, to Alicia 
Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. Nath. Bridges, 
Vicar of Henstridge, near Sherborne.—— 
At Horncastle, the Rev. C. Turner, Vicar 
of Grassby, Lincoln, to Louisa, dau. of Mr. 
Sellwood.— 26. At St. Roch, Paris, the Lord 
Stafford, to Eliz. dau. of Richard Caton, esq. 
of the State of Maryland, and sister to the Mar- 
chioness of Wellesley.——At Cheam, Surrey, 
the Rev. Edm. Dawe Wickham, to Emma, only 
child of Archdale Palmer, esq. of Cheam Park. 
—Vice-Adm. Sir John Beresford, Bart. to 
Amelia, widow of Samuel Peach, esq.——30. 
At Merthyr, the Rev. D. Jones, vicar of Cadox- 
ton juxta Neath, to Sarah Anne, eldest dau. of 
the jate E. J. Hutchins, esq. and niece to J. J. 
Guest, esq. M.P.——At Brighton, Anthony 
Augustus Baron de Stermberg, of Park-street, 
Grosvenor-sq. to Miss Harrison, of Acrewalls, 
co. Cumberland.—31. At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-sq. John Lindesay, esy. of Loughrea, co. 
Tyrone, to Harriet Hester, dau. of the Rt. 
Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn.——At Ken- 
sington, the Rev. G. W. Murray, of Pimlico, 
to Mary Anne, second dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir W. Douglas, of Pimpendean, X= 
burgh.—At Preston Candover, W Hunter 
Little, esq. of Liansafraed, Monmouthshire, to 
Georgiana, dau. of W. H. Hartley, esq. and 
the late Lady Louisa Hartley, and niece to the 
late Earl of Scarborough.——At St. James’s 
Church, Eldred Mowbray, third son of the Lady 
Eliz and the late Stephen Thos. Cole, esq. of 
Stoke Lyne, Oxon, and Twickenham, Middle- 
sex, to Helen Lina, second dau. of Gen. Von 
Molgel, of Stellenbosch, in Austria. 

June 2. At Burbach, near Hinckley, Chas. 
Noel, esq. of Kirkby, to Mary Anne, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Jerome Dyke, Kector of Aston, 
Flamville, Leicestersh.—Joseph Boyer, esq. 
third son of the Rev. J. W. R. Boyer, Rector 
of Swepstone, to Mary, only dau. of the Rev. 
J. Riddecke, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch.—4. At 
Christ Church, St. Marylebone, John Addison, 
esq. of Meckienburgh-sq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Smith, of Grevilie-pl. Kilburn Priory.——At 
Bath, W. Owen Jackson, esq. barrister-at-law, 
to Harriet Martha, only child of the Rev. Jas. 

wry, of Somerset, co. Tyrone.——7. At Bid- 
denham, the kev. Alfred Dawson, son of J. T. 
Dawson, esq. of Woodlands, Clapham, to 
Flora, dau. of the late J. Foster, esq. of Brick- 
hill House, nr. Bedford. At Lymne, in Ches- 
hire, the Rev. G. Mallory, Kector of Mobber- 
ley, Cheshire, to Henrietta Trafford, the second 
dau. of Traflord Trafford, esq. of Oughtington 
Hall.— At Kichmond, Wm. Bouverie Pusey, 
esq. son of the late Hon. Philip Pusey, to Cath, 
dau. of T. Freeman, esq. At St. tolph’s, 
Aldgate, the Rev. J. Garwood, Minister of 
Wheler Chapel, Spitalfields, to Caroline, elder 
dau. of Mr. Dean At the Cathedral, Can- 
terbury, A. B. E. Holdsworth, esq. eldest 
sonof A. H. Holdsworth, esq. of Mount 
Galpin, co. Devon, to Ann Mervyn Baylay, 
eldest dau. of Rev. W. F. Baylay, Prebendary 
of Canterbury. At the same time, the Rev. 
Edm. Telfer Yates, son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Yates, of Chelsea College, to Mary Sophia Pol- 
lexfen Baylay, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
William Frederick Baylay.——s. At Ruan- 
lanihorne, Cornwall, the Rev. R, Morris, to 
Harriet, dau. of the Rev. R. Budd, Rector of 
Ruanlanihorne.——9. At Long Ashton, Somer- 
setshire, D. Lewis, esq. M.P. of Stradey, Car- 
marthen, to Letitia, dau. of the late Ben . Way, 
esq. of Denham-place, Bucks.——At Barnes, 
Thos. Bernard, eldest son of the late George 
Cooke, esq. of Barnes Terrace, to Eliz. dau. of 
the. late Rev. Thos. Etherin; , of Stockwell, 
Surrey, and niece of the late Bishop of Durham. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Dvuxe or Gorpon, 

May 28. In Belgrave-square, aged 66, 
the Right Hon. George Gordon, fifth 
Duke of Gordon, Marquis of Huntly, 
Earl of Huntly and Enzie, Viscount of 
Inverness, Lord Badenoch, Lochaber, 
Strathaven, Balmoie, Auchindoun, Gar- 
thie, and Kincardine (1684); eighth Mar- 
quis of Huntly (1599), and premier Mar- 
quis of Scotland; and thirteenth Earl of 
Huntly (1449); all in che peerage of Scot- 
land : second Earl of Norwich, and Baron 
Gordon of Huntley, co. Gloucester (1784); 
Baron Beauchamp of Bletshoe* (by writ 
1363), and Baron Mordaunt of TK urvey 
(by writ 1532); G. C. B.; Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal of Scotland, a Privy 
Councillor, Lord Liewt. of the county of 
Aberdeen ; a General in the army, Colonel 
of the third Foot Guards, Governor of 
Edinburgh Castle; a Colonel of the 
Royal Archers of Scotland; Chancellor 
of Marischall college, Aberdeen; Here- 
ditary Keeper of Inverness Castle, Presi- 
dent of the Scotish Incorporation, &e. 

His Grace was born at Edinburgh Feb. 
1, 1770, the elder son of Alexander fourth 
Duke of Gordon, by Jane, second daugh- 
ter of Sir William Maxwell, of Monreith, 
co. Wigton, Bart. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 35th 
regiment, and Lieutenant, in 1790. In 
1791, he raised an independent company 
of foot, and in the same year was ap- 
pointed to a company of the 42d. In 1792 
he was made Capt.-Lieut. of the third 
foot guards ; and in Feb. 1793, he em- 
barked with that regiment for Holland, 
where he was present in the actions of 
St. Amand, Famars, Lannoi, and Dun- 
kirk, and at the siege of Valenciennes. 

In the beginning of 1794, Lord Hunt- 
ly raised the 100th, afterwards called the 
92d foot, of which excellent regiment he 
was made Lieut.-Colonel Commandant, 
and accompanied it to the Mediterranean. 
Leaving it at Gibraltar, in order to visit 


England, in Sept. 1794, the Marquis em- 
barked, from Corunna, in a packet which, 
three days after, was taken by a French 
privateer. After being plundered of every 
thing valuable, his Lordship was put on 
board a Swede, and landed at Falmouth 
on the 24th September. 

He afterwards rejoined his regiment in 
Corsica, where he served for above a year. 
He received the brevet of Colonel, May 
3, 1796. 

In 1798, on the breaking out of the 
Irish rebellion, he hastened to join his 
regiment in Ireland, where he was ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General, and was ac- 
tively employed against the rebels, parti- 
cularly in the county of Wexford. In 
Gordon’s History of the Rebellion, it is 
remarked, that ‘* To the immortal honour 
of this regiment, its behaviour was such 
as, if it were universal among soldiers, 
would render a military government amia- 
ble. To the astonishment of the until 
then miserably harassed peasantry, not 
the smallest trifle would any of these 
Highlanders accept, without payment of 
at least the full value.” 

The Marquis of Huntly accompanied 
his regiment on the expedition to Holland 
in 1799; and was severely wounded at the 
battle of Bergen, on the 2d of October 
in the same year. 

His Lordship received the rank of 
Major-General, Jan. 1, 1801; was on 
the North British staff, as such, from 
May 1803 to 1806 ; was appointed Colonel 
of the 42d or Royal Highland regiment, 
Jan. 7, 1806; and a Lieut.-General May 
9, 1808. In 1809 he commanded a divi- 
sion of the army in the unfortunate expe- 
dition to the Scheldt. To conclude our 
notice of bis military career,—his Lord- 
ship attained the full rank of General, 
Aug. 12, 1819; was appointed Colonel of 
the first Foot Guards on the death of the 
Duke of Kent, Jan. 29, 1820; and re- 
moved to the command of the third Guards 





* The Barony of Beauchamp of Bletsoe devolved on his Grace's father in 1819, 
together with the barony of Mordaunt, by the death of Mary Anastasia Lady Mor- 
daunt, only surviving daughter of Charles fourth and last Earl of Peterborough (and 
whose great-aunt Henrietta was the wife of Alexander second Duke of Gordon) ;— 
and it was unquestionably vested, according to the modern interpretations of the law 
of the descent of baronies by writ, in his Grace, as it had been in the Mordaunts, and 
previously in the St. Jubn’s, as being successively the heirs general of the first Baron; 
but it is to be observed, that it has never been recognised since the death of the first 
Baron, except indeed by another barony being founded upon it in 1559, when Sir Oli- 
ver St. John, then the representative of the Barony of Beauchamp of Bletsoe, was 
created Baron St. John of Bletsoe, and a new barony (according to modern accepta- 
tion), was thus created, which bas descended to his heirs male, and is now vested.in 


the present and 14th Lord St. Jobn. 
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94 Osiruary.— The Duke of Gordon. 


(with which regiment he was connected 
in his youth), on the death of the Duke 
of Gloucester, in Dec. 4, 1834. He was 
invested with the insignia of a Grand 
Cross of the Bath, May 27, 1820. 

At the General Election of 1806, the 
Marquis of Huntly was returned to Par- 
liament as Member for the borough of 
Eye; but he continued for a very short 
time in the House of Commons; for, on 
the change of ministry, he was, by writ 
dated April 11, 1807, summoned to take 
hisseatin the Upper House, in his father’s 
English barony of Gordon. 

In May 1808, he was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire, on his fa- 
ther’s resignation. In 1814, on the death 
of Lord Auckiand, he was elected Chan- 
cellor of the Marischall College, Aber- 
deen, his father being at the same time 
Chancellor of the King’s College in the 
same University. 

He succeeded to the Dukedom on his 
father’s death, June 17, 1827; and was 
also appointed his father’s successor as 
Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland. 

His Grace was appointed Governor of 
Edinburgh Castle, Nov. 15, 1827. 

He married Dec. 11, 1813, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Alexander Brodie, of Arn 
Hall, N. B. esq. Her Grace survives him, 
without issue. 

In politics, the Duke of Gordon was a 
Conservative, and a more kind-hearted, 
noble, and gallant gentleman and soldier 
never breathed. His death will be uni- 
versally lamented, but more particularly 
in the north of Scotland, where his Grace 
had endeared himself to the inhabitants 
by an uninterrupted succession of acts of 
kindness and philanthropy. The convi- 
vial powers of this chivalrous peer were 
well known and appreciated ; and he was 
unrivalled as a chairman at a public din- 
ner. He was a large contributor to many 
of our charitable institutions, but particu- 
larly to the Scotish Hospital, of which 
he was President, having succeeded his 
present Majesty in that office, at his ex- 
= desire, on his accession to the throne. 

is Grace was also Grand Master of the 
Orangemen of Scotland. His Grace had 
been for some time indisposed ; but the 
more immediate cause of the Duke’s 
death wus ossification of the trachea. 
On a post-mortem examination, it was 
found he had also cancer in the stomach. 
He suffered much; but his noble and gal- 
lant spirit supported him to the last. 

His Grace’s only brother, Lord Alex- 
ander, died unmarried in 1808; and the 
male line of the Dukes of Gordon having 
thus expired, the Scotish titles conferred 
by the patent of 1684, and those conferred 
by the English patent of 1784, have be- 
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come extinct. ‘The marquisate and earl- 
dom of Huntly, and the precedence of 
Premier Marquis of Scotland, bave de- 
volved on George Earl of Aboyne, the 
fifth in lineal descent who has borne that 
title, which was created by patent in 1660, 
to Charles younger son of George the 
second Marquis, the grandfather of the 
first Duke. His Lordship is alsoa Peer 
of Great Britain, by the title of Baron 
Meldrum of Morven, which was conferred 
upon him in 1815. He is now in his 76th 
year, and does not accede to any part of 
the Gordon estates 

The baronies of Beauchamp and Mor. 
Gaunt have fallen into abeyance, between 
his four surviving sisters and his nephew. 
These are: 1. Charlotte Duchess of 
Riebmond; 2. Lady Madelina Fyshe 
Palmer; 3. George Viscount Mande- 
ville; 4 Louisa Marchioness of Corn- 
wallis; and 5. Georgiana Duchess of 
Bedford. Between these parties and 
their families the representation will be 
widely spread, unless the Crown should 
please to terminate the abeyance in favour 
of any of the coheirs. 

Gordon Castle and very considerable 
estates, have devolved on the Duke of 
Richmond, who will succeed to about 
£30,000 a year. after so much land is sold 
as will clear off all incumbrances on the 
estates. Kinrara, Glenfiddich, end £2,000 
a year come to his Grace’s mother, the 
Duchess dowager, the Duke of Gordon’s 
eldest sister. The Duchess of Gordon is 
to have the house in Belgrave-square, and 
Huntly Ledge in Aberdeen, which the 
late Duke occupied before his father’s 
death, 80,0002. in money, and 5000/. a 
year for life. His Grace, among other 
liberal bequests, has left 200/ a year to 
his private servant, and lesser sums to 
others of his domestics. 

The remains of the Duke of Gordon 
were removed on the Ist June from his 
Grace’s residence in Belgrave-square, to 
Greenwich, where the body was taken on 
board a steamer, to be conveyed to Scot- 
land for interment. The procession 
moved in the following order: Under- 
taker’s men on horseback, two and two. 
The third regiment of Foot Guards (of 
which the deceased was Colonel ), the band 
playing the **dead march” in Saul. ‘The 
coronet on a crimson velvet cushion, car- 
ried by a page on horseback The hearse 
drawn by eight horses. Eight mourning 
coaches, drawn by six horses, containing 
friends and domestics. His Majesty's 
private carriage, drawn by six black horses, 
the servants in full state liveries. Her 
Majesty’s private carriage, drawn by six 
white horses. Six other of the royal car- 
riages, each drawn by six horses. The 
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carriages of the Duchess of Kent, the 
Duke of Cumberland, and other branches 
of the Royal Family, drawn by two horses 
each. Detachments of the Foot Guards 
with arms reversed. A long train of car- 
riages of the principal nobility and gentry. 

The steamer arrived at Speymeouth on 
Monday 6th June ; the body was conveyed 
to Gordon Castle, where it lay in state 
until the following Friday, and was on 
that day deposited in the family vault in 
Elgin cathedral. The Duke of Rich- 
mond attended as chef mourner, and was 
accompanied by the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, Lord Arthur Lennox, Lord Lough- 
borough, Lord Ramsay, the Hon. W. 
Gordon, M.P. Capt. C. Gordon, Mr. 
Brodie, of Brodie, Mr. Baillie, of Dock- 
four, John Innes, esq. &c. the Principal 
and Professors of Marischall college, 
Aberdeen, the magisterial officers of the 
town and county of Elgin, &e. &e. The 
Duchess of Gordon, Lady Sophia Len- 
nox, and Mrs. Patillo, were also present. 

A portrait of the Duke of Gordon was 
painted by the late John Jackson, R.A., 
and an engraving from it in mezzotinto, 
by H. Meyer, was published in 1812; a 
later portrait by Miss Huntly is engraved 
in mezzotinto by C. Turner, A. R. A. 

Tue Ducuess or BuckiInGHAM AND 

Cuanbos 

May 16. At Stowe, aged 56, the Most 
Noble Anne-Eliza Duchess of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos. 

Her Grace was born in Nov. 1779, the 
second but only surviving daughter and 
heiress of James Brydges, third and last 
Duke ot Chandos of that family, by his 
second wife Anne-Eliza, daughter of 
Richard Gamon, esq. and widow of Roger 
Hope Eiletson, esq. 

Her Grace’s father died on the 29th 
Sept. 1789, when the Dukedom of Chan- 
dos became extinct. Sbe was married, 
April 16, (796, to Richard then Earl 
Temple; the marriage ceremony took 
piace at Westmerland-chapel, Cavendish- 
square ; her mother was present, and Mr, 
Justice Buller gave away the bride. (See 
Gent. Mag. txvt. 351.) Earl Temple 
succeeded his father in 1813, as second 
Marquis of Buckingham, and in 1822 was 
created Marquess of Chandos, and Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos. 

Her Grace bad an only child, Richard- 
Plantagenet, now Marquess of Chandos, 
who was born in 1797. His Lordship 
succeeds her as the eldest descendant and 
lineal representative (through the families 
of Brandon, Grey, Seymour, and Bruce) 
of Mary Tudor, Queen of France, se- 
cond daughter of King Henry the Se- 
venth, and sister to Margaret Queen of 
Scots, who conveyed the title to the En- 


glish crown to the family of Stuart, and 
thence to the house of Hanover. It was 
in allusion to this circumstance that he 
received the name of Plantagenet. 

Her Grace was also the eldest coheir 
of the barony of Bourchier, as heir-gene- 
ral of Frances Marchioness of Hertford, 
sister and coheir of Robert Earl of Es- 
sex, the Parliamentarian General: the 
abeyance of whose other barony of Fer- 
rers of Chartley was terminated in favour 
of his great-nepbew Sir Robert Shirley, 
and has descended to the Marquis Town- 
shend. 

Those who were acquainted with the 
Duchess of Buckingham, are unbounded 
in praise of her many excellent qualities. 
“ Of all the virtues which can adorn the 
human character, and fit our imperfect 
nature for a better world, her Grace was 
a splendid example. Sincere, gentle, af- 
fectionate, and pious, as well a3 boundless 
in her charities, this excellent lady seemed 
to be born for the happiness of all whom 
the common relations of life brought 
within her sphere, and for their improve- 
ment, by her conversation and example.” 
The Court and Drawing-room had no 
charms for her; she loved the retirement 
of ber delightful villa at Avington, Hants, 
where she daily ministered to the tempo- 
ral and spiritual necessities of all around 
her ; and some of her latest expressions 
referred to her * poor people at Aving- 
ton,” among whom sbe wished her remains 
might be deposited. Her Giace’s bene- 
volence was unlimited ; no application for 
purposes of a charitable nature was un- 
heeded. 

Her Grace had been in a declining 
state of health, but ber fatal attack was 
rapid and unexpected. In company with 
the Duke, she rode through the delightful 
gardens at Stowe on Saturday afternoon, 
and dined in excellent spirits. During 
the same evening, she was seized with 
violent indisposition, arising from spasms, 
and, after 24 hours’ illness, she expired. 

Her remains were removed for inter- 
ment to Avington, near Winchester, on 
the 23d May. Three mourning coaches 
and the Duchess’s own carriage followed 
the hearse, and everything was conducted 
in the most simple style, according to the 
request of the deceased. The funeral 
reached Avington on the 24th, and the 
tenants upon the estate preceded the 
hearse to the house, where the body re- 
mained that night. The funeral took 
place on the following morning, at ten 
o'clock ; eight of the labourers of Aving- 
ton carried the coffin. The pall was sup- 
ported hy Sir Henry Rivers; the Warden 
of Winchester College; Captain Nevill, 
R.N.; the Rev. H. Lee, of Winchester ; 
Mr. Deane, of Winchester ; and the Rev. 
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Dr. Williams, late Head Master of Win- 
chester College. Immediately behind the 
coffin were the Marquis of Chandos and 
Lord Nugent, Sir George Nugent, Mar- 
quis of Westmeath, Sir Edward East, 
Mr. East, Captain Grace, Grenville 
Pigott, esq., Mr. Ledbrook, Mr. Lyford 
of Winchester ; Mr. G. Deane, Rev. Mr. 
Deane, and the Rev. Mr. Wright. Be- 
hind these, all her Grace's servants, la- 
bourers upon the estate, and almost every 
individual belonging to the parishes of 
Avington, Easton, Itchen, and Martyr 
Worthey. The melancholy procession 
passed on foot from the house through 
the flower garden to the church, which 
was thronged to such an extent that many 
could not get in. The body was lowered 
into a vault made on purpose, under the 
north window of the chancel, amidst the 
tears and sincere grief of all classes. 

There is a portrait of her Grace en- 
graved by Cardon, from a painting by 
Hoppner. 





Lorp Viscount Lake. 

May 12. At Crawley’s hotel, Albe- 
marle-street, aged 64, the Right Hon. 
Francis Gerard Lake, second Viscount 
Lake (1807) and Baron Lake of Delhi 
and Laswary, and of Ashton Clinton, co. 
Buckingham, a Lieut.-General in the 


~~. 

is Lordship was born March 31, 1772, 

the eldest son of Gerard the first Viscount 

Lake, the celebrated conqueror of a large 
ortion of the British possessions in India, 

Elizabeth, only daughter of Edward 
arker, of St. Julian’s, in Hertfordshire, 

esq. 

He was appointed a Page of Honour 
to the Prince of Wales in 1787; Lieute- 
nant and Captain in the Ist foot Guards 
April 26, 1793; and served in Flanders 
under the Duke of York. He was pro- 
moted to be Captain and Lieut.-Colonel 
1798 ; Colonel in the army 1808 ; Lieut.- 
Colonel in the 60th foot the same year; 
Major-General 1811; and Lieut.-Gene- 
ral 1821. 


He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father Feb. 20, 1808; and 
enjoyed a pension of 20001. from the con- 

idated fund in reward for his father's 
distinguished services. He was appointed 
a Lord of his Majesty's Bedchamber 
March 13, 1813, and held that office until 
1830. 

Lord Lake was twice married ; first on 
the Ist Jan. 1800 to Priscilla, eldest 
daughter of Sir Charles Whitworth, sister 
to Charles Earl Whitworth, and widow 
ef Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart. She 
died without issue May 8, 1833; and his 
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Lordship married secondly, on the 12th of 
August following, Anne second daughter 
of the late Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, 
Bart. who survives him without issue. 
His next brother, Lt.-Col. George- Au- 
— Lake, was slain at the battle’ of 

imiera ; and his only surviving brother, 
the Hon. Warwick Lake, has succeeded 
to the Peerage. The present Viscount 
is married, but has two daughters only, 
and there is consequently no heir appa- 
rent or presumptive to the dignity. 





Rr. Hon. Sir Henry Russerr, Bart. 

Jan. 18. In his 85th year, the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Russell, Knight and 
Bart. of Swallowfield Place, Berks, a 
Privy Councillor, and formerly Chief 
Justice in Bengal. 

He was born August 19, 1751, the 
third son of Mr. Michael Russell, of 
Dover, merchant, by Hannah Henshaw. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s-inn, July 8, 1783. 
He soon afterwards received an appoint- 
ment as one of his Majesty’s Judges of 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta; on the 
20th of May, 1797, the honour of knight- 
hood was conferred upoti him ; and on his 
having subsequently received the appoint- 
ment of Chief Justice of Bengal, he 
was created a Baronet, by patent dated 
Dec. 10, 1812. He retired from the In- 
dian service in 1815, with a pension of 
2,0002. per annum granted by the East 
India Company; and on the 27th of June, 
1816, was sworn a member of his Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council. 

Sir Henry Russeil was first married, in 
1776, to Anne daughter of John Skinner, 
of Lydd, in Kent, esq. who died in 1780, 
leaving one son, Henry, who died in the 
year following. He married secondly, in 
1782, Anne-Barbara, youngest daughter 
of Sir Carles Whitworth, of Leybourne, 
in Kent, Knt. and sister to the late Earl 
Whitworth, G.C.B. and by her, who 
died in 1814, had issue six sons and five 
daughters: 2. Sir Henry Russell, who 
has succeeded to the title; born in 1783, 
and married first, in 1808, Jane second 
daughter of John Cassamajor, esq. Mem- 
ber of the Council of Madras, who died 
the same year; and secondly Maria-Clo- 
tilde, daughter of Mons. B. Mottet, of 
Pondicherry, by whom he has several 
children ; 3. Michael, who died an infant; 
4. Charles Russell, esq. M.P. who has 
represented the borough of Reading from 
1830; 5. Anne, who died in 1808, aged 
20; 6. Francis Whitworth Russell, esq. 
a Commissioner for investigating the debts 
of the nabobs of Arcot, &c. who married, 
in 1823, Jane-Anne-Catharine, second 
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daughter of James Brodie, esq. and has 
issue; 7% Caroline, married, in 1824, 
to Henry Fortescue, esq. son of the 
Hon. Matthew Fortescue, and niece to 
Earl Fortescue, and has issue; 8. the 
Rev. Whitworth Russell, Vicar of Chid- 
dingley, Sussex, who married, in 1824, 
Frances, daughter of Vice- Admiral Car- 
penter, and has issue; 9. Catharine, twin 
with Whitworth, married in 1816 to Henry 
Jones, of Stapleton,.co. Gloucester, esq.; 
10. Henrietta, married in 1820 to Thomas 
Greene, of Slyne, in Lancashire, esq. 
barrister-at-law, and M.P. for Lancaster, 
and has issue; 11. Rose- Aylmer, martied 
in 1820 to Henry Porter, ot Chudzoy, co. 
Somerset, esq.; and 12. (reorge-lake 
Russell, esq. who married iu 1832 Lady 
Caroline Alicia-Diana Pery, dauzhter of 
the Earl of Limerick, and has issue. 





_ Sm J. R. Bruce, Bart. 

April 22... At Downhill, co. London- 
derry, aged 47, Sir James Robertson 
Bruce, the second Baronet of that place, 
Vice- Lieutenant of the county, and Major 
of the Londonderry militia. 

He was born Sept. 4, 1788, the second 
but eldest surviving son of the Rev. Sir 
Henry Hervey Aston Bruce, the first 
Bart. by Letitia, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Barnard, of Bovagh, co. London- 
derry, second son of William Lord Bishop 
of Derry, and brother to Thomas Lord 
Bishop of Limerick. 

He succeeded his father in the title Oct. 
17, 1822 ; and having married, Sept. 19, 
1819, Ellen, youngest daughter of Robert 
Bamford Hesketh, esq. of Gwych-hall, co. 
Denbigh, and Bamford-hall, co. Lancas- 
ter, esq. has left issue three sons and two 
daughters: 1. Sir Henry Hervey Bruce, 
born in 1820, who has succeeded to the 
title; 2. James-Andrew; 3. Anna-Ma- 
ria; 4. Robert; and, 5. Ellen- Letitia. 


Sm Cuarces Winxiys, F.R.S. 

May 13. In Baker-street, Portman. 
square, aged 85, Sir Charles Wilkins, K. H. 
D.C.L. F.R.S. 

Sir Charles was a native of Somerset- 
shire, and went to Bengal, in the Civil 
Service, in the year 1770. While aiding 
in the superintendence of the Company’s 
factories, at Malda, in Bengal proper, he 
had the courage and genius to commence, 
and successfully prosecute, the study of 
the Sanskrit language, which was, up to 
that time, not merely unknown, but sup- 
posed to be unattainable by Europeans; 
and his celebrated translation of the ‘Bha- 
gavad Git4’ into English, was sent to the 
Court of Directors, by the Governor- 
General, Warren Hastings, who likewise 
wrote for it one of the most feeling and 
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elegant dissertations which was ever pre- 
fixed to any work. The Court of Direc- 
tors published and distributed it in 1785, 
at their own expense; and the literary 
men of Europe saw in this publication 
the day-spring of that splendid prospect, 
which has been in part realised by Sir 
William Jones, Colebrooke, and others. 

Combining mechanical ingenuity with 
literary acquirements, Mr. Wilkins, as a 
relaxation from his more laborious pur- 
suits, prepared, with his own hands, the 
first types, both Bengdéli and Persian, 
employed in Bengal. With the Bengali, 
Mr. Halhed’s elegant Bengéli Grammar 
was printed; and with the latter, Bal- 
four’s ‘ Forms of Herkeru’ . collection 
of Persian letters, as models for corre- 
spondence). The Company’s laws and 
regulations, translated by Mr. Edmon- 
stone and others, have continued to be 
printed with those very Persian types to 
the present day. Mr. Hastings was his 
warm patron, and the strictest friendship 
continued between them up to Mr. Has- 
tings’ death. Mr. Wilkins remained in 
India about sixteen years. 

On his return to England, in 1786, he 
resided at Bath; and, shortly after, he 
published his translation of the ‘ Hitopa- 
désa,’ or the Fables of Vishnoo Sarma, 
the Indian original of the Fables of Pil- 
pay. In 1795, he published a translation 
of the Story of Dushmanta and Sakoon- 
tula. In 1800, the Court of Directors, 
by the recommendation of the late Mr. 
Edward Parry (brother-in-law to Lord 
Bexley), resolved to appoint Mr. Wilkins 
to be librarian of the valuable collection 
of MSS. which had fallen into their pos- 
session by the conquest of Seringapatam, 
and by bequests, &c.; and he continued 
to hold the office until his death. 

The East India College, at Haileybury, 
was established in 1805, and the Sanskrit 
language being a part of its course of in- 
struction, under the late Alexander Ha- 
milton, the want of a Sanskrit Grammar 
was strongly felt; and, in consequence, 
Sir Charles produced, in 1808, his Sans-~ 
krita Grammar, which is a model of clear. 
ness and simplicity, and which has greatly 
contributed to the study of this primeval 
tongue. It was very accurately and beau- 
tifully engraved on copperplates, by Mr. 
John Swaine. For similar reasons, he 
superintended a new edition of Richard- 
son’s Dictionary of the Persian and Ara- 
bic languages, in two volumes 4to, and 
enlarged it with many thousand words. 
He also published, in 1815, a list of the 
roots of the Sanskrit language. 

At the foundation of the College, in 
1805, he was appointed its visitor in the 
Oriental ae and from that time 
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till last Christmas (inclusive), he went 
down twice every year, without a single 
exception, and examined the whole of the 
students in the various oriental languages 
taught at that Institution. He did the 
same for the East India Company's mili- 
tary seminary at Addiscombe. 

Whilst in Bengal, Mr. Wilkins, in con- 
cert with Sir William Jones, and other 
Englishmen of literary and scientific tastes, 
founded the Asiatic Society, and he con- 
tributed some interesting communications 
to the first volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, published under the auspices of 
that society. He subsequently took an 
active part in the formation of the Orien- 
tal Translation Fund. Sir Charles’s re- 
putation was not merely English, but 
extended over Europe; and continental 
scholars were as familiar with his name 
and works, as our own are with the most 
celebrated names at home. Many years 
ago, the Institute of France made him an 
Associate. He was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, June 12, 1788; and 
admitted to the honorary degreeof D.C. L. 
in the University of Oxford, June 26, 
1805. 

In 1825, the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture awarded him one of their royal medals 
as Princeps literature Sanscrite. His 
present Majesty, while conferring honours 
on those most eminent in literature and 
science, did not overlook Mr. Wilkins’s 
claim to notice; and, in consequence, 
about three years ago, conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood, and the 
Guelphic order. 

Few have had a more enviable lot. 
Health, fame, and competence, with the 
devoted attention of an affectionate fa- 
mily, and a wide circle of friends, together 
with the advantage of a wonderful con- 
stitution, made him pass a happier life 
than falls to the lot of most men. To 
these causes must be attributed his attain- 
ing the great age of eighty-six, without 
any suffering, except from an attack of 
influenza, about five years ago. The prox- 
imate cause of his death was a cold, which 
the same insidious complaint seems to 
have exasperated to such an extent, as to 
overpower a constitution which might 
otherwise have carried him on for a few 
years more ; having never been injured in 
youth by any of those excesses that lay 
the foundation of premature old age and 
disease. 

Sir Charles’s body was interred at the 
chapel at Portland-town ; the funeral was 
attended by a large body of private friends, 
who were anxious to testify their sincere 
regard and respect for him, by this last 
tribute to his memory. 

There is an excellent portrait of Sir 
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dleton, of which a large engraving, in 
mezzotinto, by J. Sartain, was published 
in 1830. 

Sir Charles Wilkins was twice married, 
and his second lady died on the 30th of 
Dec. last. He has left three daughters, 
one of whom is married to William Mars- 
den, esq. LL.D. F.R.S.and S.A., author 
of a History of Sumatra, and other works 
in Oriental literature. 





James Horssurcu, Esa. F.R.S. 

May 14. At Herne-hill, aged 74, James 
Horsburgh, esq. F.R.S. Hydrographer to 
the East India Company, and formerly a 
Commander in their naval service. 

Captain Horsburgh was born of hum. 
ble, pious, and respectable parents, at the 
small village of Elie, situated on the 
south-eastern coast of Fifeshire. His 
early years were spent in the active en- 
gagements of the country; and while the 
hardy employments of field labour esta- 
blished the firmness of his bodily consti- 
tution, the rural pursuits of searching 
among the cliffs for eagles’ nests, or scal- 
ing, for amusement, the high rocks sur- 
rounding his native village, awakened that 
enterprising and daring spirit, which, fa- 
voured by the circumstance of the mari- 
time locality of Elie, on the shore of the 
Frith of Forth, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of many small sea-ports, 
where ship-building was carried on toa 
considerable extent, early developed itself 
in determining his preference for a sea 
life. He commenced his career as cook 
and cabin boy ; and having devoted a large 
portion of the best years of his life to the 
duties of ship-board, and constant service 
in connexion with the navigation of the 
East, he became at length commander of 
the Anna East Indiaman. In this vessel 
he set sail from England in 1802; and 
having reached Bombay, passed two years 
in coasting the peninsula of India, visiting 
Canton and the China sea, and traversing 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago; 
when, after fulfilling the object of his 
voyage, he returned to England in 1805. 
Soon after his arrival, he laid before the 
Royal Society, in a letter to the Hon. 
Henry Cavendish, the results of his me- 
teorological observations during the voy- 
age ; and in this paper, afterwards printed 
in the Philosophical Transactions, he de- 
tailed the progress of that remarkable 
regularity in the rising and falling of the 
barometer which so peculiarly distin- 
guishes the tropical regions, and becomes 
disturbed or lost again with an increase of 
latitude in the station of observation: and 
discussed the nature of the circumstances 
under which it became manifest, or gra- 
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dually disappeared, as the ship in her pro- 
gress alternately crossed the Line, and 
advanced into higher northern or southern 
latitudes. He soon after laid before the 
public the narrative or “ memoits ” of his 
voyage ; and he married in the October of 
the same year. 

in 1806, he began to collect the mate- 
rials for his great work, the ‘ East India 
Sailing Directory.’ This invaluable record 
of Captain Horsburgh’s laborious and 
useful life, and which has rendered his 
name familiar to the navigators of every 
maritime nation of the world, was the 
result of five years of indefatigable re- 
search, and accurate investigation into the 
journals and documents in possession of 
the East India Company: and so great 
was the author’s ardour in the pursuit of 
his favourite object, that, in the coldest 
weather, he has been known to remain for 
hours in the cellars of the India-house,— 
the archives of the Company, or places 
where at that time the records relative to 
the shipping affairs of the Company were 
kept,—continuing his researches, and un- 
willing to remit his labours. It assumed 
its first complete form in 1811, and having 
engaged his constant attention during the 
subsequent years of his life, there were 
still remaining for correction, at his de- 
cease, a few proof sheets of the work, 
to effect its final completion. 

Capt. Horsburgh was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, March 13, 1806. 
He entered, in 1810, on the important 
office of Hydrographer to the East India 
Company, and devoted himself, without 
intermission, to the daily attendance re- 
quired of him for the effective discharge 
of the extensive duties which it involved. 
The numerous valuable charts which have 
been constructed under his care, and issued 
in succession from the hydrographical 
office by order of the Court of Directors, 
furnish the best evidence of the able 
manner in which he fulfilled his important 
engagement, and a faithful record of his 
devotion to the service of the Company. 

In 1816, Capt. Horsburgh published 
his ‘ Atmospherical Register for Indicat- 
ing Storms at Sea;’ in 1819, he edited a 
new edition, with many corrections and a 
supplement, of Mackenzie’s well-known 
* Treatise on Marine Surveying:’ and, 
subsequently, his ‘Compendium of the 
Winds ;’ and (in conjunction with Mr. 
Arrowsmith), his‘ East India Pilot, of 
general and particular charts (on the 
largest scale ever published), from Eng- 
land to the Cape of Good Hope, Bombay, 
Madras, and China.’ 

In 1830, he communicated a paper to 
the Royal Society, entitled ‘ Remarks on 
several Icebergs which have been met 
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with in the Southern Hemisphere,’ which 
was published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the same year. 

Notwithstanding the hardy constitution 
which Capt. Horsburgh’s disciplined life 
had conferred upon him, and the iempe- 
rate and simple habits by which it was 
sustained, he began so early as the year 
1818 to feel the effect of his unremitting 
labours. It was, however, about two 
years ago that his health began visibly to 
yield to his unceasing exertions; but he 
still persevered in all his usual occupa- 
tions, and continued his daily attendance 
at the India House till the 18th of April 
last, when symptoms of hydrothorax made 
their appearance. On the 2Ist of that 
month, he was carried to his bed, which 
he never again left ; and having lingered 
for nearly a month under great bodily 
suffering, which he endured with his cha- 
racteristic fortitude and serenity, he ex- 
pired on the 14th of May. 


Rev. W. Barrow, D.C.L. 

April 19. At Southwell, Nottingham. 
shire, in his 82d year, the Rev. William 
Barrow, LL.D. and F. A.S. Prebendary of 
Southwell and Rector of Beelsby, in the 
county of Lincoln, and late Archdeacon 
of Nottingham. 

He was a native of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and received the former part 
of his education at the celebrated school 
of Sedbergh, and the latter at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. During his residence 
there he was no less distinguished for the 
general propriety of his conduct than for 
the diligent prosecution of his literary 
studies, and in 1778 he obtained one of 
the Chancellor’s prizes for an English 
Essay on the right improvement of an 
Academical Education. He graduated 
B.A. 1778, M.A. 1783, B. and D.C.L. 
1785. In 1782 he became master of the 
Academy in Soho-square, which flourish- 
ed under his care until his retirement from 
it in 1799. Inthe spring of that year he 
preached the Bampton Lectures before 
the University of Oxford, and, being pub- 
lished according to the directions of the 
founder, a large impression of the work 
was rapidly sold. Perceiving the iabori- 
ous duties of the school likely to affect 
his health, he retired in that year to Souh- 
well, where the first fruits of his ieisure 
was an Essay on Education, of which it 
is sufficient praise to say that two large 
editions were sold in very few years. For 
some time afterwards he divided his time 
between his books, to which he always 
retained a strong attachment, and the con- 
versation and society of his friends, to 
whom his visits were always acceptable ; 
not declining, however, to give gratuitous 
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assistance to his clerical friends in the 
duties of his profession, or to preach occa- 
sional sermons on public occasions, of 
which many were published at the request 
of the audiences to which they were re- 
spectively addressed. During this period 
also (in the years 1806 and 1807) he filled 
the office of Select Preacher to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and in 1808 was speci- 
ally appointed to preach upon Oriental 
Translations, in consequence of a dona- 
tion of sixty guineas by the Rev. Dr. 
Claudius Buchanan, to be bestowed upon 
two members of the University for two 
sermons upon that subject. The other 
preacher was Dr. Nares, the present Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages, and both 
sermons were published. 

In 1814 Dr. Barrow received from the 
present Archbishop of York the unsoli- 
cited compliment of a stall in the Colle- 
giate Church of Southwell, which (al- 
though affording by its very trifling emo- 
lument a strong instance of the unreason- 
able clamour against such appointments) 
was valued by him as an acknowledgment 
of his zeal and efficiency in support of the 
national religion. He was presented 
shortly afterwards to the vicarage of 
Farnstield, of which he performed the 
duties, while his health permitted him to 
retain it; and in 182} was unanimously 
appointed by the Chapter of Southwell, 
Vicar General of their Peculiar Jurisdie- 
tion. He resigned this office in 1829 on 
receiving from the Archbishop of York 
the Archdeaconry of Nottingham, which 


he held until 1832; and in the early part * 


of that year, his increasing infirmities 
having rendered him incapable of dis- 
charging its duties with effect, he resigned 
that office and retired altogether from 
public life. 





Samuet Dixon, Esa. 

May 19. In his 85th year, Samuel 
Dixon, esq. 

Mr. Dixon was a gentleman eminently 
distinguished as much for the vigour and 
acuteness of his understanding as his high 
moral worth. He was born at Stockport, 
in Cheshire, in 1751, and came to London 
when about fifteen years of age. Left by 
the death of his father at this early period 
of life entirely to his own control, and 
without any friend to whose counsel he 
could apply, the resources of what was 
even then a master mind, were all called 
forth. He laid down for his conduct in 
life rules founded upon the strietest prin- 
ciples, from which to the end of his long 
and most honourable career he never 
swerved. He was received into the count- 
ing-house of an eminent West India mer- 
chant, whose warm friendship he soon 
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acquired, and with whose descendants he 
continued connected upwards of sixty 
years. Of the most benevolent disposi- 
tion, and singularly candid in his judgment 
of others, possessing a high and cultivated 
‘mind and most engaging manners, esteem 
and honour met him everywhere. 

When a very young man he was elected 
one of the Common Council of the City 
of London, from which time his conduct 
has always been before the public, and its 
inflexible integrity and practical useful- 
ness can be borne testimony to by all. 
The loyalty of his principles and warm 
attachment to the Constitution of his 
country are well known, and the thorough 
consistency of his conduct disarmed even 

party spirit of all animosity against him. 
The proudest and most gratifying moment 
of his life was, when, in 1833, his fellow- 
citizens thought proper to record their 
feelings towards hing by the following 
eulogium inscribed on an elegant vase, 
which was publicly presented to him. 


TO 
Samvet Drxon, Esa. 

Presented by 209 Members and Officers 

of the Corporation of the City of Lon- 

don, in testimony of their respect for 

the ability and integrity with which he 

has discharged his duties as a Member 

of the Court of Common Council, and 

his unremitting attention to the inte- 

rests of the City, during a period of 

forty-seven years. 

Ist June, 1833. 


Mr. Dixon married early in life a lady 
of good family, whose amiable qualities 
rendered her universally beloved, and 
whom it was his misfortune to lose after 
forty years of domestic happiness. Al- 
though many mournful bereavements 
threw clouds over the latter years of this 
excellent man, he sustained them with 
resignation and fortitude, awaiting with 
patience and cheerfulness the summons to 
a better world. Few have lived so prized 
and honoured—none ever died more la- 
mented and beloved. The members of the 
Court of Common Council testified their 
respect to his memory by expressing their 
sorrow at his loss, and, as a public body, 
offering through the Lord Somer their 
sincere condolements to his family. Mr. 
Dixon had lived to become the oldest 
member of the Corporation, and was 
termed the Father of the City. 





Tuomas BeEnstey, Esa. 

Sept. 11, 1835. At Clapham Rise, 
Thomas Bensley, esq. an eminent 
Printer, who, as Mr. Nichols observes 
in his Literary Anecdotes,” “ demon- 
strated to foreigners that the English Press 
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can rival, and even excel, the finest works 
that have graced the Continental annals 
of Typography.” 

He was the son of a Printer, in 
the neighbourhood of the Strand, where 
Mr. Bensley was first established ; but 
he afterwards removed to Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, where he succeeded Mr. 
Edward Allen, the “dear friend” of 
Dr. Johnson, who died in 1780. Mr. 
Allen’s office was next door to Dr. 
Johnson’s dwelling-house, which ulti- 
mately became part of Mr. Bensley’s 
printing-office. Mr. Bensley’s skill as a 
practical printer was not inferior to that 
of his great contemporary Mr. Bulmer. 
Whilst Mr. Bulmer astonished the pub- 
lic with his magnificent editicn of Boy- 
dell's Shakspeare, Mr. Bensley produced 
a rival production in Macklin’s Bible. 
To use the words of Dr. Dibdin: 
“ While the Shakespeare Gallery and the 
Shakespeare Press were laying such fast 
hold of the tongues and the purses of the 
public, a noble spirit of rivalry was 
evinced by the Macklins of Fleet-street ; 
Reynolds, West, Opie, Fuseli, North- 
cote, Hamilton, and others, were engaged 
to exercise their magic pencils in the 
decoration of what was called the Poet’s 
Gallery ; and among other specimens of 
this national splendour and patriotism 
came forth an edition of Thomson’s 
Seasons in 1797, in royal folio, from the 
press of Mr. Bensley: a volume quite 
worthy of the warmest eulogies. It had 
also the merit of not being debased by 
second-rate engravings. Meanwhile, the 
pencil of Loutherbourg was called into 
requisition to supply, in particular, head 
and tail pieces, or vignettes, for the 
sumptuous edition of the Bible; and that 
sacred book, in seven broad folio tomes, 
came regularly before the public, with 
every fascination of which a bold type 
feast by Joseph Jackson], raven-glossy 
ink, and Whatman’s manufactured paper, 
could bestow upon it.” 

The Bible of Macklin wanted, how- 
ever, the Apocrypha; and about 1815, 
this desideratum was supplied, in the 
same manner, from the same press, at 
the “expense of Messrs. Cadell and 
Davies. But the passion for such splen- 
did publications had evidently passed 
away, as Messrs. Cadell and Davies 
experienced to their great loss. 

Dr. Dibdin thus continues: “ Hume’s 
History of England followed hard upon 
the Bible, in 10 volumes of a folio 
form, of better proportion. The en- 
gravings which adorn this magnificent 
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work were executed from the paintings 
in the fore-mentioned Gallery ; and upon 
the whole I am not sure fey from 
the uniform appearance of the solid body 
of the text, compared with the same in 
the Bible, divided into columns, and 
broken into verses) whether this latter 
work has not greater admirers than its 
predecessor. he medallic and emble- 
matical engravings in it, are, many of 
them, quite admirable.” Among other 
splendid works printed by Mr. Bensley, 
may be enumerated the following, in 
nearly a chronological order, as particu- 
larly deserving of commendation on ac- 
count of the beauty of their execution :— 
Lavater’s Physiognomy, 5 vols. 4to. 1789. 
The Gentle Shepherd and Allen Ram- 
say, in English and Scotch, 8vo. 1790. 
Salmagundi, by Mr. Huddesford, 4to. 
1791. | Wyntown’s Originale Cronykil 
of Scotland, 8vo. 1795. he Gardeners, 
translated from De Lille, 4to. 1798. 
The Sovereign, a Poem; addressed to 
his Imperial Majesty of all the Russias, 
by Charles Small Pybus, esq. with the 
author's portrait prefixed. The hero of 
this poem, as immediately afterwards 
appeared, was most unfortunately chosen. 
It is erroneously attributed b Dr. Dib- 
din to Sir James Bland Burgess. He 
says of it: ‘ If the Emperor Paul had 
afterwards ‘ cut as good a figure’ as this 
beautifully printed book will always con- 
tinued to do, he might have been master 
of all the Russias. Mr. Bensley has 
probably never gone beyond this volume 
in his typographical achievements.” 
Enchanted Plants, tables in verse, 8vo. 
1800. Dulau’s Virgil, 8vo. 2 vols. 
Festival of the Rose, 4te. 1802. Astle’s 
Origin of Writing, 4to. 1803. Hume's 
History of England, 1803, 10 vols. 
Shakspeare, 7 vols. 1803. The Ship- 
wreck, 1804; published by Mr. Miller. 
An edition of Junius, 1804, 2 vols. Du 
Roveray’s edition of Pope’s Works, and 
Pope’s Homer's Iliad, 1805. Smith’s 
Antiquities of Westminster, 1807, 4to. 
On the 5th of November, 1807, a fire 
broke out in Messrs. Bensley’s ware- 
houses, supposed to have been occasioned 
by boys letting off fire-works, which de- 
stroyed 700 copies of Mr. Smith's West- 
minster ; asplendid 4to. edition of Thom- 
son’s Seasons; a fine edition of Juvenal; 
another of Pope’s Works: many copies 
of Edwards’s Guide to Brighton, and 
other works. But as the printing-office 
was not much injured, Mr. Bensley’s 
labours at the press were not materially 
impeded,* 





* On the subsequent repair and enlargement of Mr. Bensley’s premises, the in- 
terior of the residence of Dr. Johnson was taken into them; but the front remained 
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The next works we shall notice, are, 
Religious Emblems, 1809, 4to. Rid- 
dell’s History of Mountains, 1809, 4to. 
3 vols. Dallaway’s Sussex, 4to. 1815 
and 1819. Singer’s History of Playing 
Cards, &c. 1816, 4to.; and Fairfax’s 
Tasso, 1817, 8vo. 

Dr. Dibdin notices, with high com- 
mendation, many of the peculiarities of 
each of the above splendid productions. 
See Bibliographical Decameron, vol. IT. 
pp. 397to 401, and closes his account 
with a very correct portrait of Mr. Bensley. 

It would have been well for Mr. 
Bensley’s peace of mind, if he had 
confined his attention to his old presses, 
and to fine printing, in which he so much 
excelled. But, in an evil hour, he was 
induced to embark his fortune in the 
establishment of the Printing Machine 
invented by Mr. Keenig, (which was first 
used in this Country in printing the 
Times Newspaper, on the 29th of Nov- 
ember, 1814. See Mr. Keenig’s own ac- 
count of his printing machine, and his 
connexion with Mr. Bensley, in Gent. 
Mag. Dec. 1814, p. 541.) Mr. Bensley 
adapted the machine to the printing of 
books; and after great toil, much 
trouble, and very heavy expenses, Mr. 
Bensley succeeded in printing both 
sides of the sheet by the same opera- 
tion. But he had scarcely brought his 
exertions to a successful issue, before a 
second unfortunate and very rapid fire, 
June 26, 1819, again destroyed his ware- 
houses and printing-office, with their 
valuable contents (see Gent. Mag. June 
1819, p. 575). The elaborate machinery 
for steam-printing was, however, not 
materially injured ; and the printing-oftice 
was soon rebuilt. But the cumbrous 
machine, on which so much had been 
expended, was, in a great measure, super- 
seded by later and simpler inventions by 
Mr. Applegath and others ; and after a 
time Mr. Bensley parted with this print. 
ing office in Bolt Court, and retired from 
steam-printing; and although he after- 
wards connected himself with a minor 
establishment in Crane Court, Fleet 
street, reided chiefly at Clapham Rise. 
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James Woop, Ese. 

April 20. At Gloucester, in his 80th 
year, James Wood, esq. banker. 

This long-celebrated millionaire was 
born at Gloucester Oct. 7, 1756. He was 
descended from the ancient family seated 
at Brockthorp Court in that county; and 
it is stated in a History of Gloucester, 
that ‘‘ Mr. Wood’s is the oldest pri- 
vate bank, with the exception of Child's, 
in the kingdom; having been established 
by James Wood, esq. the grandfather of 
the present proprietor, in the year 1716; 
and the present Mr. Wood, whose name 
is of so much celebrity as to be known in 
almost every part of Great Britain, is 
perhaps possessed of more. wealth than 
any commoner in his Majesty’s domi- 
nions.” 

In combination with the bank, Mr. 
Wood to the day of his death kepta shop, 
such as comes within the description of a 
chandler’s shop, in which he sold almost 
anything that any person might be inclined 
to purchase—from the mousetrap to the 
supply for a merchant’s shipping order— 
not that the premises were large enough 
to contain the articles for the execution of 
the latter description of business; nor, 
indeed, was it necessary—for Mr. Wood’s 
substance was sufficiently well known to 
induce any person, apparently in a larger 
way of trade, instantly to supply him upon 
application with goods to any amount. 
At one end of this shop, the business of 
the “ Old Gloucester Bank” was trans- 
acted, and the whole establishment con- 
sisted of the deceased, and, it is believed, 
two clerks or assistants. His habits were 
very penurious, and various anecdotes il- 
lustrative of his miserly disposition, have 
appeared in the newspapers since his 
death. He was always a bachelor, enter- 
tained no company, visited no one, spent 
his whole week in his bank or shop, and 
his Sunday in a long walk in the country. 

His funeral took place on the 26th of 
April, and drew together an immense 
concourse of spectators, curious to wit- 
ness the obsequies of a man not less noto- 
rious for his wealth than for the eecentric 
and determined means by which he amass- 





unaltered. 


It is engraved in the European Magazine for May 1810-11; and more 


elegantly in the ‘¢ Graphic Illustrations of the Life and Times of Dr. Johnson,” just 


published by Mr. Murray. 


Bishop Jebb, writing to A. Knox, esq. June 10, 1815, says, ‘* I was t’other even- 
ing in Sam Johnson’s house, in the apartment where he breathed his last, in Bolt 


Court—You may judge with what reverence! 


The premises are now partly bare 


rooms, partly a printing-office, in the occupation of Mr. Bensley, forming but a mi- 


nute part of his vast concerns. 


I could not help comparing the palace of the Printer 


with the humble dwelling of the Sage; and then asking myself how poor a thing is 
pelf! how unworthy of our care and competition !” 
1819, this house was totally destroyed. 


At a subsequent period, June 
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ed and retained it. As, whilst living. he 
never suffered his riches to be diminished 
by any calls of a benevolent or charitable 
nature, it was not to be expected that his 
funeral procession should elicit indications 
of that veneration and respect which bis 
length of years and unbounded wealth 
might, under other circumstances, have 
commanded; in fact, during the progress 
of the train to St. Mary de Crypt church, 
where the body was interred, many of the 
crowd evinced a levity of demeanour 
which was quite inconsistent with the so- 
lemnity of the occasion. The body was 
borne to the grave by eight tenants of the 
deceased, and the pall was supported by 
Mr. Phillpotts, Dr. Maddy, Mr. Price, 
Mr. D. M. Walker, Mr. F. Woodcock, 
and Mr. Sutton. The four executors, 
Mr. Alderman Wood, Mr. Chadborne, 
Mr. Osborne, and Mr. Surman, attended 
as mourners. Just before the procession 
started, a Mr. James Wood, of Islington, 
introduced himself as one of the nearest 
of kin, and requested to be permitted to 
attend the funeral. He was told that the 
arrangements had been completed, and 
could not be altered. He, however, at- 
tended at the Church; and afterwards 
entered a caveat against probate being 
granted to the executors. A letter also 
ag in the Times, from Mr. Thomas 
Wood, jun. of Prince’s-street, Stamtord- 
street, stating that “* A report is in circu- 
lation that Alderman Matthew Wood, of 
London, is a relative of the late James 
Wood, of Gloucester, and that there are 
no other relatives. I beg to state that 
Alderman Matthew Wood has not the 
most distant family connection with the 
deceased ; and that there are nine cousins 
next of kin; my father, Thomas Wood, 
being the surviving male branch of the fa- 
mily. Thomas Helps, esq. of London, 
and James Helps, esq. of Gloucester, 
are amongst the next of kin.” 

The only paper at first supposed to 
have been lett by the deceased as a will, 
is one dated Dec. 2 and 3, 1834, in which 
he requests his friends, Alderman Wood, 
M.P. of London; John Chadborne, of 
Gloucester (bis attorney); Jacob Os- 
borne, of Gloucester, and John Surman, 
of Gloucester (his two clerks), to be his 
executors; and declares his wish “ that 
my executors shall have all my estates, 
REAL AND PERSONAL property, which I 
may not dispose of; and that all my es- 
tate, real and personal, shall go amongst 
them and their heirs in equal proportions, 
subject to my debts and my legacies or 
bequests of any part thereof, if any, which 
I may hereafter make.”—[The words in 
small capitals are scored through in the 
original. ] 
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In preparation for the probate of this 
will, the personal property of the deceased 
has been sworn under 900,000/. and on 
the 4th of June the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury granted an administration of 
the effects, pending suit; limited, however, 
to the release of the property in the bank- 
ing-house, and to the repair of the free- 
hold and other perishable property, the 
administrator named being Dr. Maddy, 
the Chancellor of the diocese of Glouces- 
ter, on his giving justifying security in the 
amount of 80,000/. Subsequently, how- 
ever, on the 8th of June, a codicil was 
anonymously sent, through the twopenny 
post, to Mr. Helps, containing bequests 
to John Phillpotts, esq. 50,000/. ; George 
W. Counsel, esq. 10,0007.; T. Helps, 
esq. 30,000/.; Mrs. Goodlake, 20,0002. ; 
Thomas Wood, 20,000/.; Samuel Wood, 
14.000/.; his six children, each 10001. ; 
and to the Corporation of Gloucester, 
60,0002. in addition to 140,0002. therein 
stated to have been left them by a former 
codicil. The Corporation have offered a 
reward of 10007. for information of the 
person by whom the packet was sent to 
Mr. Helps, and another 1000/. to the 
person who shall produce the codicil con- 
taining the bequest of 140,000/. 

A whole-length portrait of Mr. Wood, 
in lithography, somewhat bordering per- 
haps on caricature, has been published 
since his death. It is stated that G. W. 
Counsel, esq. the antiquary and annalist 
of Gloucester, has collected many parti- 
culars of his life, to form a portion of a 
work containing ** Memoirs of the Public 
Characters of the City of Gloucester.” 





Mr. Dantet SHea. 


May 10. In his 65th year, Mr. Daniel 
Shea, one of the Professors of Oriental 
Languages at Haileybury College. 

Mr. Shea was born in Dublin, and en- 
tered the Irish University in early youth ; 
he soon became distinguished for his clas- 
sical attainments, and obtained a scholar- 
ship; but the unbappy circumstances of 
the time blighted his prospects at the 
moment they seemed fairest. Some of 
Mr. Shea’s dearest friends joined the 
Society of United Irishmen, and, though 
he never belonged to that body, many of 
its projects became known to him in the 
confidence of private friendship. The 
Earl of Clare, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, held a visitation, and required the 
students severally to make oath not only 
that they did not belong to the United 
Irishmen, but that they would give infor- 
mation against all who, to their knowledge, 
had any connexion with that association. 


Mr. Shea was among the recusunts, and, 
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of course, compelled to resign his scholar- 
ship, and quit College. He came to 
England, without money or friends, and, 
after many disappointments, obtained a 
situation as an assistant in a private school. 
He was subsequently recommended toa 
merchant, anxious to obtain the assistance 
of an Italian scholar, and was appointed 
chief clerk of a large mercantile establish- 
ment in Malta, where he applied himself 
so diligently to the study of the. Arabic 
language, that he became a complete 
master both of the classical and chief com- 
mon dialects. His employers intending 
to open a factory on the eastern side of 
the Black Sea, Mr. Shea began to study 
Persian, and soon conquered its diffi- 
culties; but circumstances induced the 
firm which employed him to withdraw 
from the Mediterranean and Levant trade, 
and he returned to England, where he 
obtained a situation as private tutor. The 
late Dr. Adam Clarke, hearing of his 
Oriental attainments, sought his acquaint- 
ance, and generously exerted himself to 
make Mr. Shea’s acquirements known. 
He was, in consequence, offered an As- 
sistant Professorship at MHaileybury, 
which he at first refused, but finally ac- 
cepted. 

When the Oriental Translation Fund 
was instituted, Mr. Shea became a mem- 
ber of the Committee, and applied him- 
self diligently to translating Mirkhond’s 
History of the early Kings of Persia, 
which he published about two years ago. 
It has been warmly praised, both for spirit 
and fidelity, by the best Oriental scholars 
in Great Britain and on the Continent ; 
and is very useful to the Persian student. 
He was engaged in a more important task, 
the translation of the Dabistan, and had 
made considerable progress at the time of 
his decease. It is said, that he has di- 
rected his executors to destroy his manu- 
scripts, which are known to have been 
numerous and valuable; we trust that an 
exception will be made, at least in favour 
of the Dabistan, for it is scarcely to be 
hoped that any other person will be found 
willing and competent to undergo the 
drudgery of translating that very interest- 
ing, but also very difficult work. 

A kinder friend, a better-hearted man, 
never breathed. The writer of this slight 
tribute to his merits has known him, on 
many occasions, submit to great personal 
inconvenience that he might relieve others 
whose necessities he deemed greater than 
his own.—(Atheneum.) 





Crercy DeckaseEp. 
At Heath, near Chesterfield, aged 82, 
the Rev. Joseph Ashbridge, Vicar of that 
parish and Hault Hacknall, to both which 
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churches he was presented by the Duke 
of Devonshire, to the latter in 1798, and 
to the former in 1822. 

The Rev. Mr. Barker, Incumbent of 
St. George’s chapel, Dublin. 

Aged 70, the Rev. Charles Brooke, 
Rector of Ufford, and of Blaxhall, Suf- 
folk. He was of Pemb. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1788, as first Junior Optime, M.A. 
1791; was instituted to Blaxhall in 1798, 
and to Ufford in 1803. He succeeded 
his elder brother (who was lost abroad) in 
the family property; married Dec. 13, 
1809, Charlotte, third dau. of the Rey. 
Francis Capper; and has left a son, Lt.- 
Col. Thomas Brooke, of the Grenadier. 
guards. 

Aged 76, the Rev. William Clement- 
son, for more than 30 years Head-master 
of the Grammar School at Darlington. 

The Rev. Charles Davy, Vicar of In- 
glesham, Wilts. He was the only son of 
the late learned and indefatigable Vicar 
of Winkleigh, Devon, the Rev. W. Davy, 
who printed his theological works with 
his own hands (see the memoir of him in 
Gent. Mag. vol. xcvi. i. 88). His son 
was collated to Inglesham in 1834 by the 
Bishop of Salisbury. He was the author 
of «« Cottage Sermons,” and some other 
publications of a similar nature. 

Aged 70, the Rev. Joseph Ellerton, 
Vicar of Baswich, and Perpetual Curate 
of Marston, Staffordshire. He was in- 
stituted to the latter church in 1805, and 
to the former in 1817. 

At Wooler, Northumberland, the’ Rev. 
William Haigh, Vicar of that parish. He 
was of Queen’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1783, 
M.A. 1786, and was collated to Wooler 
in 1815 by Bishop Barrington. 

The Rev. David Herbert, Perpetual 
Curate of Rhydybryw, co. Brecon, to 
which ministry he was elected by the in- 
habitants in 1834. 

The Rev. Edward Herbert, Rector of 
Kilflyn, co. Limerick. 

At Chorlton cum Hardy, Staffordshire, 
aged 38, the Rev. Peter Hordern, Perpe- 
tual Curate of that parish. He was one 
of the Exhibitioners on Mr. Hulme’s 
foundation at Brazenose college, Oxford ; 
graduated B.A. 1820, M.A. 1822, and 
was presented to his living in 1833 by 
Manchester college. 

Aged 68, the Rev. John Luxton, of 
Witheridge, for 43 years Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Brushford, Devon, which was in 
his own patronage. 

Aged 75, the Rev. John Powell, M.A. 
Rector of Ilansoy, Monmouthshire, chap- 
lain to the Monmouth County Gaol, and 
lecturer to the poor of Jones’s Alms- 
houses. Fle was presented to his rec- 
tory by the Duke of Beaufort in.1796. 
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Aged 79, the Rev. John Rogers, Vicar 
-of Clodock, Herefordshire, to which he 
was instituted in 1814. 

The Rev. William Rowland, Rector of 
Skethridge, co. Brecon, and of Llansaint- 
fred, in that county, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1816 by the Earl of Ashburn- 
ham. 

The Rev. Thomas Skrimshire, Vicar of 
Hockham, Norfolk, Curate of South 
Creak, and late Chaplain to the Marquis 
Cholmondeley. He was of Magd. coll. 
Camb, LL. B. 1798, and was instituted 
to Hockham in 1800. 

The Rev. George Strong, Curate of 
the Archdeaconry of Dyserth, and senior 
Vicar Choral of St. Asaph. He was of 
Trin. coll. Camb. B. A 1797, M.A. 18090; 
was collated to Dyserth in 1799 by Bishop 
Bagot; to his choral vicarage in 1801, 
and to the first portion of the sinecure 
rectory and vicarage of Lianvannan in 
1817. 

In his 25th year, the Rev. W. Leigh 
Williamson, B.A. Perpetual Curate of 
Guisborough, Yorksbire, to which cha- 
pelry he was recently collated by the 
Archbishop of York, in the room of the 
Rev. T. P. Williamson. 

April 8. {nthe Cathedral Close, Lich- 
field, aged 75, the Rev. Henry White, Sa- 
crist of the cathedral, Vicar of Chebsey, 
Dilhorne, and Pipe Ridware, all in 
Staffordshire. He had been attached all 
his life to the cathedral of Lichfield, from 
the chapter of which church he received 
his various livings, Chelsey in 1785. Pipe 
Ridware in 1798, and Dilhorne in 1809. 
This venerable gentleman was long known 
as one of the most eminent literary cha- 
racters of the polite and orthodox city of 
Lichfield, where in his early days he was 
the friend of Miss Seward, of Greene the 
virtuoso, &e. He was noticed by Dr. 
Johnson in his latter visits to his native 
city, and is mentioned by Boswell, under 
the year 1781, as “a young clergyman, 
with whom he (Dr. Johnson) now formed 
an intimacy, so as to talk to him with 
great freedom.” Mr. White collected a 
Jarge and valuable library, chiefly remark- 
able for books of prints, which was dis- 
persed a few years ago by auction. 

April 12. At Scarborough, the Rev. 
Edmund Dowker, Vicar ot Salton and 
Willerby, and for 18 years Curate of Sea- 
mer. He was of Trin. coll. Camb. B. A. 
1818, M.A. 1821; was presented to Sal- 
tou in 1819 by G. W. Dowker, esq. and 
to Willerby in 1830 by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, 

April17. At Binton, Warwickshire, 
aged 50, the Rev. William Squire Ruf- 
Jord, Rector of that parish, and of Lower 
Sapey, Wore. He was son of the late 
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Rey. Francis Rufford, of Clifton, Wor- 
cestershire, and Rector of Kinwerton, 
Warw. whose death is recorded in Gent. 
Mag. for 1833, i. 282; was matriculated 
at Christ ch. Oxf. 1804, and graduated 
B.A. 1808, M.A. 1811. He was pre- 
sented to Binton in 1820 by the Marquis 
of Hertford, and to Lower Supey by his 
own family in 1831. 

Aprit 19. At Buabcary, Somerset, 
aged 74, the Rev. Edward Sandys New- 
man, LL.D. for twenty-seven years Cu- 
rate of that parish, and Rector of Spark- 
ford. He was of Magdalen coil. Camb. 
LL.B. 1791; and was instituted to 
Sparkford in 1798. 

April 20. At Coppice hall, Stafford- 
shire. aged 67, the Rev. Joseph Shutt, 
late Curate of Aldridge, and master of a 
school at Coppice. He was the son of 
Mr. John Shutt, of Rule, in the same 
county; entered at Pembroke coll. Oxf. 
1757, and graduated B,A. 1791, M.A. 
1815. 

April 21. At Castle Ashby, co. North- 
ampton, aged 64, the Rev. John Sea- 
grave, Rector of that parish, to which he 
was presented by the Marquis of North- 
ampton in 1805. He was of Exeter coll. 
Oxford, M.A. 1803. 

April 22. At Hougham, Lincolnshire, 
aged 55, the Rev. Edward Thorold, Rec. 
tor of Hougham with Marston, uncle to 
Sir John Charles Thorold, of Syston 
Park, Bart. He was the fourth son of 
Sir John the ninth Baronet, for many 
years M_P. for the county, by Jane, only 
dau. and heiress of Millington Hayford, 
of Millington, Cheshire, and Oxton hall, 
Notts, esq. He was of Clare hall, Camb. 
M.A. 1805; and was presented to his 
living in 1823, by his brother the late Sir 
J. C. Thorold, Bart. on the death of his 
next elder brother the late Rev. George 
Thorold. He married in June 1807 
Mary, only dau.of Thomas Wilson, M.D. 
of Grantham, and heiress to Thomas 
Bartholomew, of Bardney, esq., and had 
issue two sons and five daughters. 

Aprii 24. At Stamford hill, near Lon. 
don, aged 72, the Rev. Juhn Manley Wood, 
M.A. late of Bruce Grove cottage, Tot- 
tenham. He was a native of ‘liverton, 
Devon, and educated at the grammar- 
school of that town; whence he removed 
to Cambridge, but left the University 
without taking a degree. After entering 
holy orders he settled in London, and was 
for some time Curate and Lecturer of St, 
Bride’s, Fleet-street and Chaplain to the 
Fieet Prison. He edited a Sbakspeare 
in 8vo, for Kearsley of Fleet street. He 
was’ Chaplain to Peter Perchard, esq, 
Lord Mayor of London 1804-5; on which 
occasion he porate’ five sermons, no- 
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ticed in Gent. Mag. vol. Lxxv. 944, 1035; 
and also Chaplain to Thomas Smith, esq. 
Lord Mayor 1809.10; his five Civie ser- 
mons on the latter occasion are noticed in 
vol. LXxx. 555. 

April 25. At the house of his brother- 
in-law H. Greenwood, esq. St. John’s, 
Southwark, aged 55, the Rev. John Bowle, 
of Buonavista near Lymington, and of 
Idmiston, Wilts. He was the represent- 
ative of the ancient family of Bowle, 
seated at Idmiston, descended from John 
Bowle, D.D. Dean of Salisbury, and 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester, in the 
reign of Charles the First. He was the 
on'y son of Thomas Pyle Bowle, esq. by 
his cousin-german Isabella, only surviving 
dau. and heir of the Rev. Jolin Bowle, 
M.A. F.S.A. of Idmiston. He wasa 
member of Exeter college, Oxford, where 
he attained the degree of M.A. in 1808. 
He married Anna- Maria, dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Greenwood, Vicar of Calne, and 
widow of Francis Austen, esq. by whom 
he had issue an only son John, who was 
a Commoner of Queen’s college, Oxford, 
and accidentally killed there by his gun, 
Nov. 18, 1828; and two daughters, Anna- 
Maria, married in 1832 to the Rev. F. 
Evans; and Isabella. There are several 
junior branches of the family. 

April 28. The Rev. Thomas Ireland, 
Vicar of Brampton, Cumberland. 

May 1. Aged 83, the Rev. Thomas 
Foster, Rector of Fetcham, Surrey. 

May 3. At Bloxham, Oxfordshire, 
aged 29, the Rev Robert Pain, of Queen’s 
coll. Oxf. B.A. 1828. 

May 4. At Liverpool, the Rev. 
Wheeler Miiner, eldest son of the late T. 
W. Milner, esq. of Manchester-square. 
He was of Eman. coll. Camb. B. A. 1822. 

May 5. Aged 77, the Rev. John Ro- 
bertson, Vicar of Great Bentley and 
Brightlingsea, Essex; to both which liv. 
ings he was collated by Bishop Porteus, 
to the former in 1806, and to the Jatter in 
1809. 

May. At Tidmington, Wore. aged 
66, the Rev. Samuel Wright Mister, Rec- 
tor of Little Rollwright, Oxfordshire. 
He was the son of John Mister, of Ships- 
ton upon Stour, co. Wore. esq.; was edu- 
cated at Merchant-taylors’ school, elected 
there in 1788 to a scholarship at St. 
Jobn’s coll. Oxford, where he in due 
course became Fellow, and graduated 
B.A. 1792, M.A. 1796, B.D. 1081. 
He was presented to Little Rollwright 
in 1797 by Sir J. Reade, Bart. 

May 1}. At Cheddar, Somerset, aged 


82, the Rev. John Cobley, Vicar of that 
parish, He was of Sidney-Sussex coll. 
Camb. B.C.L. 1786, and was presented 


to his living by the Dean and Chapter of 
Wells in 1804. 
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Aged 64, the Rev. James Ellis, Rector 
of Ashurst, Sussex. He was of St. John’s 
coll. Oxf. M.A. 1797; and was presented 
to his living by Magdalen coll. in 1806. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

April... At Woolwich, Col. John 
C. Walser, C.B. He was appointed 
a Cadet of the Woolwich academy 1791, 
Lieut. of Artillery 1794, Captain 1€03, 
brevet Major 1811, Lt.-Col. 1814, Major 
R.A. the same year; and Colonel 1825, 
He served in 1795 on the coast of France, 
in 1799 at the Cape, in 109 and 1810 in 
the Mediterranean, in 1813 in Spain, and 
in 1815 at Waterloo. 

April 18. At Kensington, aged 75, 
Mary- Martha, widow of John Butts, esq. 
of that place, and of Boardhill House, 
Sussex, highly and deservedly esteemed 
by a large circle of friends. By her will 
she has bequeathed to different charities 
the following legacies: to the Adult Or- 
phan Institution, Regent’s-pk. 100/.; to the 
Royal Westminster Opthalmic Hospital, 
50/.; to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum in 
the Kent Road, 50/.; to St. George's 
Hospital, Hyde Park-corner, 5007. Mrs. 
Butts’s only surviving daughter is heiress 
to her large landed and personal pro- 
perty. and is married to Captain Watson, 
son of Col. Watson, of Westwood 
House, Essex. 

April 99. At Kensington, aged 58, 
Dorothy, widow of Edw. Bullock, esq. of 
Upper Bedtord.place, and Jamaica. 

May 14. In Davies-st. aged 46, M. 
Hubout, teacher of languages, late Cap- 
tein in the French army, and Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. He addressed some 
letters instructing his landlady to collect 
some small sums due to him, and then 
deliberately poisoned himself with opium, 

May 21. Fanny, wife of Richard Ar- 
den, esq. of Red Lion-sq. third dau. of 
John Whitsed, M.D. of Wisbech. 

May 22. In Norfolk-st. aged 70, Wil- 
liam Lake, esq. merchant, banker, and 
Mayor of Falmouth. 

May 23. In Gloucester-p!. aged 81, 
Millicent- Mary, relict of William Reeve, 
esq. of Leadenham. co. Linc. 

May 24. At Clapham Common, aged 
39, William Budd Ravenhill, esq. Cap- 
tain in the Surrey Yeomanry, and for- 
merly in the Guards, eldest son of John 
Ravenhill, esq. 

In Queen-st. Mayfair, Maria, widow 
of Richard Starkey Carus, esq. of Lower 
Brook-street. 

May 25. In Argyll-place, aged 86, 
Miss Mary Northcote, sister to the late 
J. Northcote, esq. R.A. 

May 26. In Hertford-st. aged 48, the 
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Hon. Caroline, wife of Alexander Dono- 
van, esq. of Framfield-park, Sussex, and 
sister to Lord Huntingfield. She was 
married in 1817. 

May 26. Aged 45, Commander Rich- 
ard Stevens Tomkins, R.N. He was 
made Lieut. in Jan. I834, and served as 
first of the Philomel sloop, at the battle 
of Navarin, on which occasion he was 
promoted to the rank of Commander in 
Jan, 1827. He died suddenly whilst 
walking in Charles-st. St. James's ; aco- 
roner’s jury gave as their verdict, died by 
visitation of God. 

May 27. In University-st. New-road, 
aged 78, Mr. Timothy Sheldrake, late of 
the Strand. He was the first practitioner 
in the cure of distorted spine and limbs, 
and published Remarks on Mr. Brand's 
Chirurgical Essays, 1783, and various vo- 
lumes on distortions, ruptures, &c. 

May 25. In Great Stanhope-st. Wil- 
liam Edward Tomline, esq. of Rigby hall, 
co. Line. Colonel of the Royal North 
Lincoln Militia, F.R. & L.S.S. &e. 
He was the elder son of the late Rt. Rev. 
Sir George Pretyman Tomline, Bart. 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, by Eliz. dau. 
and coh, of Thomas Maltby, esq. On 
the death of his father in 1827, he de- 
clined to assume the title of Baronet. He 
graduated at Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 
1808, M.A. 1811. He sat in Parliament 
tor Truro 1826-30, for Minehead 1830, 
He married in ISI1 Frances, dau. and 
heiress of John Amley, esq. of Shrop- 
shire. 

In Milton-st. Dorset-sq. aged 58, Wil- 
liam Bahington, esq. formerly of Oporto. 

May 29. \n Poet’s Corner, in his 10th 
year, Alexander Thomas Grey, son of 
the Lord Bishop of Hereford, and nephew 
to Earl Grey. 

May 31. In Harley-street, aged 66, 
the Hon. George Sackville Germaine, As- 
say Master of Tin in the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, only brother to the present Duke of 
Dorset. He married in Dec. 1814, Miss 
Harriet Pearce, and by her, who died in 
April 1835, he had issue a son who diced 
an infant in 1817; and two daughters, 
Caroline, now living,and Georgiana- Fran- 
ces, who died in 1833, in her 11th year. 

In Cumberland.terrace, Regent’s-park, 
aged 57, Archibald Smith, esq. 

Lately. Commander Thomas Cowan, 
R.N. He passed his examination in 
May 1802, received his first commission 
Sept. 1814, and was made Commander 
May 1827. 

Mr. Henry Dixon, of Carey-st. book- 
seller, third son of Tinmouth Dixon, of 
New Boswell-court, solicitor. 

: At Chelsea, Frances, widow of Kil- 
lingworth Hedges, esq. of Sunbury. 


June 1. At Lyon-terrace, Edgware- 
road, aged 29, Margaret, eldest dau. of 
the late Col. Mignon, of Bombay, and 
relict of Mr. W. Woodd, youngest son of 
the late Rev. Basil Woodd. surviving her 
husband only four months, and leaving 
four infant children unprovided for. 

Aged 86, in London st. Fitzroy-sq. the 
widow of Gen. A. Maclean. 

June 6. At his daughter’s house in 
Chelsea, aged 78, Mr. Combe, for many 
years a respectable bookseller at Leices- 
ter. 

June 8. At Kensington, Eliza, wife 
of Lt.-Col. G. E. Pratt Barlow. 

June 12. At her brother's, Lieut.-Col. 
C. Boyd, Ebury-st. Pimlico, the wife of 
Major Bennett, late of 69th regt. 





Brrxs.—At Shottesbrook Park, aged 
83, Christopher Watson, esq. formerly 
Lieut.- Col. in the third Dragoons. 

CamsripGE.—May 27, Aged 27, Mr. 
William Bird, student of Queen’s college. 

June 10. At Cambridge, aged 73, the 
widow of Sir Busick Horwood, Knight, 
M.D. F.A.S. only daughter of the Rev. 
Sir John Peshall, Bart. author of the His- 
tory and Antiquities of Oxford. 

Cornwati.—Lately. At Trebartha, 
aged 69, F. H. Rodd, esq. 

May 23. At Falmouth, Martha, widow 
of Thomas Sandford Eastcott, esq. Capt. 
Cornwall Militia. 

Drvon.—May 20. Aged 68, Anne, 
relict of the Kev. Dr. Roberts, Rector of 
Drewsteiguton. 

May 25. Aged 65, Mary, relict of the 
Rev. G. Nutcombe, Vicar of Colyton. 

May 29. At Exeter, aged 61, Robert 
Bigneil, esq. 

May 30. At Heavitree, Col. John 
Delamain, C.B. late Commandant at 
Agra, 

Lately. At Cullompton, Prudence 
Mountstephen, aged 103. 

Dorset.— May 19. At Wimborne, 
aged 60, ‘Thomas Bennett, esq. 

May 26. At Sherborne, aged 81, Jane 
relict of the Rev. Francis Woodtorde. 

Essex.—May 23. At West Ham, aged 
80, J. Griffiths, esq. 

May 31. Aged 77, Joel Myers, esq. 
of Maldon, where he resided nearly fifty 
years. 

: June 5. Aged'70, Rebecca, wife of T. 
Usborne, esq. of Gilwell House, Essex. 

June6. At Lexden, in the house of 
her son-in-law Henry Vint, esq. aged 
"¥ Martha, widow of W. R. Bigg, esq. 

A 


June 8. At Sneating Hall, aged 83, 
J. Foaker, esq. 

Groucesrer.—April 29. At Chelten- 
ham, Charlotte- Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
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the late Abel Ram, esq. of Ramfort Park, 
co. Wexford. 

Lately.— At Cheltenham, J. Comme- 
rell, esq. only son of J. W. Commerell, 
esq. of Strood, Sussex, and Lower Berke- 
ley-st. 

Aged 80. Sarah, widow of Rd. Ho- 
bart, esq. of Cheltenham. 

At Gloucester, Charlotte, wife of Rev. 
J. C. Jones, D.D. Rector of Exeter coil. 
Oxford. 

Aged 77, Major Thomas Cunningham, 
for 45 years Governor of Gloucester gaol. 

Rebecca, relict of W. Kimber, esq. of 
North Cerney. 

At Cheltenham, aged 58, Lt.-Col. J. 
G. D. Jordan, Inspecting Field Officer 
of the Northern District. 

At Uley Cottage, Harcourt Roe Slade, 
B.A. of St. Peter’s coll. Camb. only 
surviving son of Capt. Slade, R.N. 

June 2. At Upton, near Bitton, aged 
51, Elizabeth, wife of Lauston Hudle- 
ston, esq. 

At Bristol, Jane, widow of the Rev. 
Edw. Bowles,. Vicar of Bradford. 

June 5. Anna-Maria, wife of Abra- 
ham Hatherell, esq. of Cheltenham. 

At Cheltenham, aged 66, Peter Wat- 
son, esq. late of Leamington, and for- 
merly of Glasgow. 

Hants.—4pril 30. At Southampton, 
in her 17th year, Mary, only dau. of T. 
A. Stoughton, esq. of Gloucester-place 
and Owlpen, Glouc. 

May 13. At Southampton, aged 70, 
R. Bradstreet, esq. of Bentley Grove, 
Suffolk. 

May 16. At Southsea, First-Lieut. 
T. R. Pye, R.M. (1808). 

May 17. At Andover, in his 25th year, 
James Peter Butt, esq. youngest son of 
Capt. Butt, R.N. 

May 18. Charles Henry Chard, soli- 
citor, youngest son of Dr. Chard, of Win- 
chester. 

May 29. At Southampton, Frances, 
widow of Gen. Thewles. 

Lately. At Fareham, Harriet, dau. 
of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Wm. Parker, 
Bart. 

At Portsmouth dock-yard, aged 68, 
Thos. Atkinson, esq. First Master At- 
tendant. He served as Master of the 
Victory at Trafalgar, and of the Theseus 
at the Nile, and was a personal favourite 
with Nelson. 

At Southsea, aged 69, J. S. Brandes, 
esq. of the Priory, Christchurch, 

At Rosemont Cottage, Cowes, I. W. 
aged 54, Capt. John Grimshaw, formerly 
of the 103d foot. 

At Southampton, the wid. of Gen. Lake. 

At Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, Parke 
Pittar, esq. of John-st, Adelphi.. 
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At Lowton, Gosport, Retired Com- 
mander Thomas L. Robins (1825). He 
was a Midshipman in.Rodney’s action of 
1782. 

June 11. At Southampton, aged 63,. 
S. D. Liptrap, esq. late of Gestingthorpe, 
Essex. 

Hererorpv —Lately. Aged 80, Mrs.. 
Richards, of Lower-court, Kinsham. 

June 7. At Stanton-upon- Harrow, 
Anne wife of the Rev. William Lee, 
M.A. second dau. of Thos. Jeffries, esq. 
of Lyonshall, Herefordshire. 

Herts. — May 19. At Broxbourn, 
aged 81, Robert Laurie, esq. 

May 31. At Cheshunt, aged 77, the 
widow of R. Frewin, esq. 

June }0. Aged 75, Thomas Wallis, esq. 
of Broxbourn. 

Kent.—May 14. Cadet Smith, only 
son of the late Major-Gen. Sir John 
Smith, R.Art. Whilst bathing at the 
Royal Military Repository, Woolwich, he 
fell off a piece of timber, nd pitching on 
his head in the mud, could not be extri- 
cated from it until life was extinct. His 
father was accidentally killed not long 
since at Dublin. 

May 26. Harriet, dau. of the Rev. 
Geo. Moore, Rector of Wrotham, and 
grand-dau. of Abp. Moore. 

Lately. Aged 70, Anne, widow of 
William Lewis, esq. She was the younger 
dau. of the late Rev. Sir E. Filmer, 
Bart. by Annabella-Christiana, dau. of 
Sir John Elonywood, Bart. and was mar- 
ried in 1809. 

June 10. At Maidstone, in his 45th 
year, Richard Stanford, esq. of East 
Peckham, only surviving descendant of 
his family, which had been established at 
East Peckham for upwards of three cen- 
turies, in lineal succession, and invaria- 
bly toa “ Stanford.” 

LancasHirk.—Lately. At Wavertree, 
in her 92d year, Catherine, sister of the 
late R. H. Roughedge, M.A. 

June 13. At Liverpool, Chas. youngest 
son of W. W. Brock, M.D. and formerly 
of Jamaica. 

Lincoun.—May 30. At Leasingham, 
aged 63, Maria-Lucy, wife of Col. Wat. 
son, dau. of the late Rev. John Neville, 
Birch, Rector of that place. 

Minpirsex.—May 27. At Hanwell, 
aged 86, Thomas Robinson, esq. M.D. 

June 4. At Chiswick, aged 66, Wil- 
liam-David Jennings, esq. one of the Pro- 
curators of the Court of Arches, and for 
many years King’s Proctor at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

June 16. At Teddington, aged 56, 
Mr. Robert Cooper, Surgeon R.N. 

Norrotk.—May 21. At Fakenham.,, 
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the wife of the Rev. J. P. Higman, 
rector, 

May 29. At Old Buckenham, aged 65, 
€apt. Eyles Maunsher, R.N. He ob- 
tained the rank of Lieutenant in 1796, 
and was first ef the Leviathan 74 at the 
battle of Trafalgar, when he was the first 
to leap on board, and carried the San Au- 
gustin, a Spanish 74. He was thereupon 
made Commander. In 1810, in the Drake 
sloop, he destroyed a large Freneh pri- 
vateer off Camperdown, and in April fol- 
lowing he captured the ‘Tilsit 18. He was 
made Post Captain in Dec. 1813. 

NorTHUMBERLAND. — A/ay 18. At 
Humshaugh, aged 80, the widow of T. 
Essex, esq. of Acton, Middlesex. 

May 16. At the Forth House, New- 
castle, aged 70, George Forster, esq. He 
had been an Alderman in the old Corpo- 
ration for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and Mayor three several times. 

Oxon.— May 27. At Deddington, the 
widow of the Rev. J. Faulkner, thirty 
years Vicar. 

May 29. Aged 54, John Milbourne, 
a singular character, well known in Ox. 
ford. He was the son of a servant of the 
late Professor Hornsby, his mother being 
a hard working kitchen-woman at St. 
John’s College. “Jonnny Mi!bourne,” 
as he was familiarly called by all the chil- 
dren of Oxford, who delighted in plaguing 
him, and being teriified by his menaces in 


return, was in appearance a sort of Culi-~ 


ban ; he bore a huge club, and crept at a 
sort of snail’s pace on errands. Though a 
very slow, he was a sure messenger, and 
delivered his notes aud letters (not mes- 
sages, for he never could remember one) 
with all the precision and importance of a 
two-penny postman, There are several 
portraits of Johnny Milbourne extant, the 
best of which is an etching (a private 


plate) by Mr. Nixon, formerly Fellow of. 


St. John's. 

June 12. At Watlington Park, aged 
60, John Henry Tilson, esq. for several 
years a Lieutenant-Colonel of the Ox- 
fordshire Militia. He was matriculated 
of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1786, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of M.A. in 
1789, and that of D.C.L. in 1812. 

Somerset.—May 14. At the house 
of Edward Dyne, esq. Bruton, Susannah, 
—— of the Rev. St. John Blacker, 

D 


May 21. At Weston super Mare, 
Annabella, widow of the Hon. Charles 
Savile, uncle to the present Earl of Mex- 
borough. Her maiden name was Wilson; 
she was married in 1803, and left a widow 
without issue in 1807. 

Lately. At Bath, Clements Strafford 
Courtenay, esq. son of the late Wm, 
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Courtenay, esq. Conmmissary-general at 
Minorea, by Lady Jane Stuart, third dau. 
of James 2d Earl of Bute. 

Miss Humphrys, of Hinton Abbey. 

Aged 83, Frances, widow of Jobn 
Kitson, esq. mother of George Kitson, 
esq. of Bath, and aunt to Philip George, 
esq. Town Clerk of that Corporation. 
She was a Miss Stringer, of Somerton. 

At Batheaston, aged 65, Sophia, wife of 
T. Walters, esq. 2nd dau. of the late 
Rev. J. Skynner, Rector of Easton, 
Northamptonshire. 

At Bathford, J. H. Jolliffe, esq. late 
of Kingsdon-house. 

At Bath, Laura, widow of Jos. Warner, 
esq. late of St. Vincent's. 

June 12. Atthe Vicarage, Wookey, 
in her 22d year, Eleanor, youngest dau, 
of the Rev. John Stevens Phillott. 

Surrey.—May 23. At Clapham, aged 
77, J. Ellietson, esq. 

May 27. At Wimbledon, aged 54, 
Chas. Henry Bouverie, esq. only son of 
the late Hon. W. H. Bouverie, esq. by 
Lady Bridget Douglas, dau. of James 
14th Earl of Morton, and brotherto L dy 
Heytesbury. 

June 10. At Richmond, E izabeth, 
wife of Robt. Aldridge Busby, esq. 

Sussex.—May 10. At Worthing, aged 
65, Charles Beckford Long, esq. tor 
many years resident at Langley-hall, co. 
Berks. He was the youngest and last 
surviving son of Edward Long, esq. the 
talented author of the History of Jamaica. 
He married Frances-Munro, dau. and 
heiress of Lucius Tucker, esq. by whom 
he has left a son, Charles Edward Long, 
esq. and two daughters, He was bu- 
ried inthe parish church of Seale, Surrey. 

May \4. At St. Leonard's, aged 84, 
Barbara, widow of Rub. Dyneley, esq. 
of Bloomsbury-sq. and Nottingham 

May 23. At Shoreham, aged 80, J. 
R. Hawkins, esq. 

Lately. At Worthing, Capt. W. Tull, 
late 64th regt. 

At her house in Brunswick-square, 
Brighton, Constance, relict of Samuel 
Yate Benyon, esq. one of his Majesty’s. 
Counsel, of Ash, Salop. 

June 1. At Iden, aged 27, Naomi, 
wife of the Rev. Charles T. James. 

June 4. At the rectory, East Hoth- 
ley, in her 76th year, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. E. R. Langdale. 

June ll. At Hastings, aged 16;. 
Walter, youngest son of the late Hon. 
George Winn, M.P. of Warley Lodge, 
Essex. 


June 13. At Lavington, aged 20, 


Henry Martyn, son of the late Rev. John. 
Sargent. 
Wanrwick.—May 25. At Tachbrook 
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Grove, aged 65, Mary, widow of Rev. 
George Nutcombe, Vicar of Colyton, 
Devon. 

Lately. At Moreton Bagot, aged 40, 
Charles Crauford Peshell, esq. h. p. 84th 
foot. : 

Witts.—May 18. Aged 62, Jobn 
Alexander, esq. of Manningford, near 
Pewsey. : 

May 27. Aged 82, Thomas Wilmot, 
esq. late of Salisbury. : 

Lately. At Salisbury, Lieut. Daniel 
Hood, 7th Vet. Batt. 

June 13. At Heytesbury, aged 72, 
Major John Jackson, R. M., formeily of 
Park House, Isle of Wight. 

WorcestersuirE. Anne Maria, wi- 
dow of Edward Meysey Wigley, esq. of 
Shakenhurst, 

Yorx.—May. 1. At Doncaster, aged 
104, Sarah, widow of Benj. Barnshaw, 
better known by the name of Ben Jer- 
sey, who for nearly half a century, was 
grave-digger at the parish church, -She 
was followed to the grave by her only 
daughter, who was born when her mother 
had attained the age of 50. Ben Jersey 
received his cognomen on account of hav- 
ing married the deceased at Jersey when 
sel ving as a soldier. 

May 2. At Carlton hall, Miles Sta- 
pleton, esq. 

May 27. At Hall, aged 29, Mr. Bis- 
set Addison, son of the late Rev. Daniel 
Addison, Reetor of Pentland, co. Dorset. 

May 31. At Heath ball, Wokefield, 
aged 43, John Armytage, esq. eldest son 
of Sir George Armytage, Bart. He 
married in 1818 Mary, dau. of Wm. 
Assheton, of Downham, co. Lane. esq. 

Lately. At Burton Constable, Hol- 
derness, Mary, only dau. of Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Chichester, B. Legion in Spain. 

June 4, Jane, wife of Lieut. Edward 
Shacklock, R.N. only dau. of the late 
Rev. John Foster, ineumbent of Dry- 
pool. : 

June 5. At the house of his brother- 
in-law the Rev. John May, Rector of 
Holmpton, Yorkshire, aged 22, John de 


Kewer Frampton, esq. fifth son of the ° 


late Wm. Frampton, esq. Leadenhall-st. 

June 10. At Redear, aged 63, Miss 
Hannah Pennyman, of Carr Hall, near 
Whitby, sister to Sir W. Pennyman, Bt. 
and cousin. german to Earl Grey. 

June ll. At Ilkley, aged 51, Susanna, 
widow of Joshua Dixon, esq. of Leeds, 
dau. of late Rev. W. Shipley, of Hors- 
forth, 

Wa eEs.—March 23. At Bangor, Anne, 
widow of Richard Dickinson, esg. of 
Hendon, Middlesex. 

June 13. Aged 59, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. James Warner, of Abergavenny. 

Junel5. Aged 12 years, Robert-Tra- 
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herne, second son of the Rev. J. B. Wil- 
liams, Vicar of Llantrissent. 

Lately.—Near Holywell, Jane, relict 
of S. Mostyn, esq. of Calcot Hall, Flint. 

At Wrexham, Lieut. R. S. Parry, 
Royal Flint Rifle Corps. 

ScorL.anp.—April 15. At Glasgow, 
Lieut. Col. James M’Nair, of Green. 
field, K.H. Lieut.-Col. of the 78d regt. 
He was formerly of the 52d, and was 
engaged at Waterloo; he was appointed 
to the Lt.-Colonelcy of the 73d in 1820. 

At Irvine, Dumfriesshire, the seat of 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm, aged 73, Miss 
Malcolm. 

May 29. At Edinburgh, James Wolfe 
Murray, esq. Lord Cringletie, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice. 

At Ballockmonie, Ayrshire, W. M’A- 
dam, esq. of Burcombe House, Salis- 
bury, eldest son of J. L. M’ Adam, esq. 
of Bristol. 

At Amisfield, Scotland, aged 12, the 
Hon. Margaret Charteris, eldest dau. of 
Lord Elcho. 

InELAND.—4pril 16. At Belmont, 
co. Donegal, aged 73, A. Clarke, esq. for- 
merly of the Island of Trinidad. 

May 30. At the house of her son-in- 
law Chas. Lovegrove, esq. Tuilles-hill, 
Sarah, relict of Adrian Moens, esq. late 
Dutch Consul at Bristol. 

Lately. At Newpark, Sligo, Robert 
King Duke, esq. 

In Dublin, Sir Edward Barry, Bart. 

At Holywood, W. J. Maginniss, esq. 
formerly of the 87th regt. He was 
wounded at Vittoria, Nivelle, and Orthes. 

At Tervoe, co. Limerick, W. T. Mon. 
sell, esq. the oldest magistrate in the 
county. 

June 14. At his seat. Wellpark, near 
Quin, the Rev. Dr. M’Mahon, R. C. 
Bishop of Killaloe. He was consecrated 
coadjutor Bishop of the Diocese about 
Nov. 1819. and on the death of Dr, 
O’Shaughnessy, in Aug. 1829, succeeded 
to the bishopric. He was educated for 
the church in Nantz. 

Asroav.— Dec. 31. At Swan River, 
Western Australia, aged 40, Wm. Trim- 
mer, esq. of H. M. 17th regt. 

March 30. Near Strasbourg, Sarah, the 
wife of John Mitford, esq. 

Lately. At Paris, Robert Mitford, 
esq. late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Vittoria, T. R. Fletcher, esq. Ist 
Lancers, Spanish Legion. 

At Vittoria, aged 22, Henry Ibbotson, 
Staff- Assistant-Surgeon in the British 
Legion, elder surviving son of Jobn Ib- 
botson, esq. of Ealing. 

Of wounds received at St. Sebastian, 
onthe 5th of May, Lt.-Col. Mitchell, 
British Auxiliary Legion; Lieut. Chad- 
wick ; and Lieut. W. Price, of the 10th 
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regt. third son of Underwood Price, esq. 
of London, Also, in the action, (be- 
sides those named in June, p. 678), 
Capt. Moulds, of the 10th regt. 

April 15. At Geneva, in her 73rd 
year, Eleonora-Magdalene, wife of the 
Right Hon. Wm. Wickham, dau of Mons. 
Louis Bertrand, Professor of Mathema- 
tics in the University of Geneva. She 
has left one son, Henry Louis Wickham, 
esq. barrister-at-law, who married in 1830 
a granddaughter of Abp. Markham, and 
has issue. 

April 24. At Neuwied-on-the- Rhine, 
aged 58, his Highness the Prince de Wied, 
a General in the Prussian Service, and 
Colone! of the 29th regiment. He was 
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succeeded by his only son, Prince, Her- 
man, now in his 23rd year. 

May 6. At Frankfort, Arthur George 
Lambert, the youngest son of Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Charles Dance, K. HW. 

June2. At Paris, Mr. G. Brunton, 
editor of the Edinburgh Patriot. 

At Bruges, S. Sawrey, esq. late of 
Bloomsbury-square. 

Lately. At Boulogne, the wife of T. 
Grady, esq. of Belmont, Limerick, niece 
to Dr. Arthur Smyth, Archbishop of 
Dublin, and aunt to Viscount Guillamore, 
late Chief Baron of Ireland. 

At Coblentz, Germany, aged 32, Mau. 
rice Fitzgerald, esq. eldest son of the 
Knight of Kerry. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 25 to June 20, 1836. 


Christened. Buried. 
Males 878 1806 Males 554 ? 
Females 928 Females 571 § 





Whereof have died under two years old ...260 4 f 30 and 40 103 | 90 and 


2and 5 107{|50 and 60 115 

— AY 5 and 10 52|60 and 70 96 
2. 10 and 20 45] 70 and 80 114 

= )20 and 30 78|80 and 90 33 

100 6 


40 and 50 110 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, June 16. 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
as d.| s d.} 8 4. 
33 10] 39 4 |40 2 





PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. June 20. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
Be sg £38 & 
49 7 | 33 0|23 8 
Kent Bags.............3/. 10s. to 4d. 15s. 
UMS Siiicsccssse .. Ol. Os. to OL Os. 
Se een Ol. Os. to Ql. Os. 


Farnkam (fine)... ...02 0s. to Ol. Os. 





Farnham (seconds) O02 Os. to OL Os. 
Kent Pockets ...... 41. 1s. to 51. 10s. 
MII sides seananade 3i. 12s. to 41. 4s, 
RE ckskacuces eee 41 Os. to 41. 108. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 20. 
Smithfield, Hay, 3/. 15s to 4/. 4s.—Straw, 1/. 10s. to 1d. 16s.— Clover, 4. 4s. to 52. 5s. 
SMITHFIELD, June 20. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


BeG8, coccases:- <ssiances Gk to de 20M: 


ee ene ...38 6d. to 4s. 10d. 
Wilticd sss sc terre BE tote CC 
sen 3s. Od. to 4s. Sd. 





Riss csnickewooes snenen 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Head of Cattle at Market, June 20, 

Beasts... ........ 1977 Calves 220 

Sheep & Lambs25,700 Pigs 440 


COAL MARKET, June 20. 


Walls Ends, from 18s. 6d. to 2is. 3d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 15s. Od. to 18s. 3d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 47s. Od, 


SOAP.—Yellow, 56s. 


Mottled, 62s. Curd, 66s. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. 


Moulds, 8s. Od. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 





At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


218. 








India, 1094. 


Birmingham Canal, 204.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 80.—— Grand Junction, 
Kennet and Avon, 20.—— Leeds and Liverpool, 515. 
——Rochdale, 113——London Dock Stock, 58}. 





Regent’s, 184. 
St. Katharine’s, 93. —— West 





Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 265.——Grand Junction Water 
Works, 53.— West Middlesex, 83.——Globe Insurance, 160. 





Guardian, 374. 


—- Hope, 64.——Chartered Gas Light, 514. Imperial Gas, 43$.——Pheenix Gas, 
224. -—— Independent Gas, 483. —— General United, 35. —— Canada Land Com. 


pany, 38.—— 


versionary Interest, 1324. 
For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From May 26, to June 25, 1836, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit's Therm. Fahrenheit’ sl herm. 


k 

g. 
! ovlock 
Night. 


Weather. 


Day ot 


Month. 


8 o'clock 


Morning. = 


] 
° 


& o'cloe 
Noon. 


Mornin 


| Weather. 








Day of 
: | Month. 


pts. 
52 129, 70 fairyedy,rain 
60 |30, 14 cloudy, fair 
, 27 do. do. 
H » 17 ‘do. do. 
29, 86 fair 
|| , 90 ‘cloudy, do. 
| 80 ldo. do. 
| , 76 \do. do. 
do. rain » 74% do. do. 
, 60 \do. do, | | 9 98 do. do. 
, 76 \do. do, . | 34 | , 96 do. rain 
| 


ifair 
do. 
do. 
30 |do. 
2 \do. 
do, showers , 
cloudy, do. 
do. fair, do. | 








30, 00 Ido. fair 80 \do. showers 
29, 87 |do. rain ” 80 ldo. fair 

, 60 |fair » 63 do. rain 
; do. cloudy \30, 04 we fair,shrs. 
, 80 |do. do. rain | 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 30, 1836, to June 25, 1836, both inclusive. 


cis 





Old S. Sea 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


Reduced. 
Consols. 
South Sea 
Stock. 
India 
Stock. 


ad 
U 
i] 
o 
M 
ad 
3 
ie) 


3 per Cent. 
Reduc ed 
ee per Cent. 
~ Long 
Annuities. 
Annuities. 
India Bonds. 


35 per Cent. 








3 per Cent. 
34 per Cent. 


Ps 
5 
s 
2 
a 
S 











90; g912 ¢ 984 1004100. 15 258 \par. 1pm.| 12 14 pm. 
,|{90; 3913 3% 983. 100° 4} 7 aa 2584) Idis. pm 14 pm. 
4/90g91 91492 98; 1005 4| 15; ——|—_ 258} 2 dis par. 14 pm. 
490,91 91492 -983/100§ 4 15;/——\——259 |Ipm.1dis| 12 14 pm. 
3| | 985, =| 354—|——} —| Ipm. 14 pm. 

| 985) | 153 an De a pm. par 14 pm. 
3; 983) | 153 — |—— |_| pm. par. 14 pm, 
$| 983) -| 153 —|————||pm. Idis.| 12 14 pm. 
=a Idis. 1pm 14pm. 

ES eee ——!|Ipm. Idis. 14 pm. 

15} | | dis. par. 14 pm. 
153|/——|——|—__|_ 1 pm. 12 pm. 
9 B33} § | 15; —_'——'——_ par. 3 11 pm. 
390391 |__| _ a oe ee 13 pm. 
91 j | 153|— ane es Ipm.]dis. 13 pm. 
90391 || 98; | 153|—_——|——Idis.Ipm.| 11 13 pm. 
90;91 — — 804 —|Idis 1pm. 1] pm. 
91° 3) | cf on Idis.]pm. 13 pm. 
91391 |——— 5 984 — \——|I pm. Idis. 1] pm. 
altel ——_|Idis.]pm. ll pm, 
91491 | ——2 dis. par. 13 pm. 
91 ——|2 dis. par. 13 pm, 
91491 153 13 pm, 
91391 154 | Idis.Ipm.| 11 13 pm. 


co 








{= 








€Ol~2 “Ol col) CO 


a 
























































New South Sea Annuities, June 2, 893. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill. 
late Ricnarnson, Gooptuck, and ARNULL. 





J. 2. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREFT. 





